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INTRODUCTION 



This research project will focus on the education system in the People's Republic of China 
(PRC). I chose this topic because education is such an essential element in China's efforts to 
modernize and also because there have been tremendous changes in this system in the past 100 
years. The information set forth in this report is the product of my visit to China under the auspices 
of the Fuibright/Ifays Summer Seminar Program in 1990. During this visit I attended numerous 
lectures on the subject of education on all levels, I visited several schools on different levels of ed- 
ucation, i held many conversations and interviews with students and educators, and I gathered in- 
formation from government publications, magazine, and newspaper articles. In addition, I nehed 
on my own persona} observations in drawing conclusions on the various aspects of education in 
China today. 

I decided to approach this rather large topic from several different angles, I begin with a brief 
historical survey of education in China to provide the reader with a historical context within which 
s/he can appreciate the changes that have occurred in education over the centuries. ! titcn discuss 
the structure of education on all levels along with the curriculum from preschool to the postgrad- 
uate stages of education. The information I acquired regarding teaching conditions seems to be 
contradictory when you compare Chinese perceptions with actual practices. I also report on several 
social factors because of the influence they have exerted on education. I conclude the report with 



an overview of the educational reforms that have been introduced in recent years and the problems 
that continue to plague education in China today and tend to hinder progress. One final segment 
of this report includes some suggested classroom activities making use of the information available 
in the report. 



BRIEF HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN CHINA 



China's educational system is a tittle over three thousand years ok). The earliest schools began 
appearing in the 1 1th century B.C. From these earliest schools throughout the centuries until 
modem times education was only available to the wealthy. Schools were designed to prepare stu- 
dents for government service and there were my few changes in this educational system until the 
19th century. During all this time the greatest influences exerted on the schools were the teachings 
of Confucius (551 - 479 B.C.) and the institution of the Imperial Examinations System in the year 
606 during the Sui Dynasty (581 - 618), I lie Imperial Examinations System was modified during 
the Tang Dynasty (618 * 907), the Song Dynasty (960 - 1279), the Ming Dynasty (1368 - 1644), 
and finally the Qing Dynasty (1644 - 1911). The Confucian classics became the core of the curric- 
ulum which had to be mastered by rote learning. "ITie Imperial Examinations System reinforced this 
method of teaching by requiring a thorough knowledge of the classics to ensure passage of the 
exam. 'Hiis system continued virtually unchanged right into the 19th century. 

In the 19th century profound changes in the system of education began to take root. As in- 
creased numbers of people from Western nations started arriving in China during the I9th century, 
missionary schools and private schools were founded in large numbers. This Western influence 
gradually led to changes in the Chinese system of education. Courses in science, math, and foreign 
languages were added to the curriculum in an attempt to modernize education and to provide China 



with the necessary skills to become an emerging industrial nation. The latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury saw the founding of the first universities in China. 

At the outset of the 20th century the Imperial Examinations System was abolished, women 
gained equal rights in education, the number of newly founded universities and other institutions 
of higher education reached 21 , and more and more elementary and secondary schools were built 
so that greater segments of the population would haw access to educational opportunities. How- 
ever, the political turmoil brought ahoxA by Me revolutions and the civil war between 1911 and 
1949 along with the war against Japan from 1931 to 1945 had such a devastatit g effect on education 
that by the founding of the People's Republic of China in 1949 approximately SO % of the popu- 
lation was illiterate and had little or no education at all In some rural areas of China this number 
reached an astonishing 95% illiteracy rate. 

Clearly in 1949 the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) was faced with the enormous task of 
breathing new life into an educational system that had not improved much in nearly half a century. 
In the 41 years since 1949 the illiteracy rate has been reduced to approximately 20% of the popu- 
lation. While this statistic would indicate a great achievement in the field of education, it was not 
accomplished without difficulties. This reduction in the illiteracy rate can be attributed in part to 
the establishment of an adult education system in part-time schools and evening schools since 1949 
and the development of a system of simplified Chinese characters in the 1950 s. 

After 1949 the Chinese government took over all public, private, and missionary schools, in- 
corporating them into one school system available to all segments of the population both in the 



cities ami in the rural areas. All levels of education were tuition free ami compulsory education was 
required for 9 years. In the early years of the PRC there was considerable cooperation between 
China and the Soviet Union. China learned a great deal from the educational system in the Soviet 
Union and the Chinese used the Soviet model in the organization and structure of their own schools 
in the 1950 s. In 1958, however, China entered into an ideological debate with the Soviet Union that 
strained relations between these two nations to the breaking point, resulting in the withdrawal of 
all Soviet technicians and advisors. This brought about dramatic changes in education required to 
meet the demands of the economic reforms envisioned in the Great Ixap Forward- Many teachers 
and students were sent out into the countryside to work in the fields of the newly formed com- 
munes; other teachers and students were sent to work in factories, litis unprecedented drain of the 
country s intellectual resources was a major setback for education. At about the same time, between 
1959 and 1962, China was rocked with a number of natural disasters. The combination of all these 
factors at the same time - the loss of Soviet technological expertise, the loss of educational re- 
sources, and the destruction caused by natural disasters - coupled with the economic disaster 
brought about by the failures of the Great Leap Forward resulted in an educational system that, in 
a few short years, suffered much the same fate as education did in the years 191 1 - 1949. 

Another major setback to education occurred during the Cultural Revolution (1966 - W6). 
AH institutions of higher education were closed in 1966 and once again teachers and students were 
sent out to work in factories and in the fields. During this period as many as 106 institutions of 
higher education (nearly 25% of the 434 in existence in 1965) were completely dismantled, books 



and equipment were destroyed or otherwise lost, and the buildings and facilities were used for var- 
ious purposes by the Red Guards, The same fate befell many secondary schools as well. Teachers, 
professors, and students were ridiculed, attacked, persecuted, and jailed as "bourgeois intellectuals" 
and 'counter - revolutionaries/ In the early 1970 s when the universities finally reopened only 
peasants, workers, soldiers, and their children were admitted. This was the same type of injustice 
and folly that existed in the feudal educational system when only the children of the wealthy had 
access to education. 1 his condition continued until 1976 when, finally after Mao Ze Dong's death, 
the universities once again admitted only the most qualified students based on the results of a na- 
tional standardised admissions examination. However, the damage had already been done. 

In 1965 there had !>cen 434 institutions of higher education in the PRC; by 1976 there were only 
392 that had reopened. A whole generation of young people lost an education during the Cultural 
Revolution, the consequences of which arc still being felt today in China. It is estimated that the 
Cultural Revolution set China back perhaps 20 years in its attempts to modernize. 

Since 1976 new strides have been made to improve education on all levels. Numerous educa- 
tional reforms have been introduced , the curriculum has been revised and updated, the structure 
of the educational system has been modified and new typc5 of schools have been established, 
teacher training programs have been improved and expanded, and student enrollments have in- 
creased overall. AH of these changes will be discussed in detail later on in this report. A glance at 
the tables in the appendices will give the reader a sense of the accomplishments that have been made 
in education since 1949. Ilicse accomplishments are all the more impressive when one considers 
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the periods of turmoil, upheaval, and disaster that have had such a devastating effect on education 
in the PRC in the last 4! years. Today approximately 96% of all school age children attend ele- 
mentary school This compares very favorably with a figure of 20% of the same school age children 
attending elementary school in 1949. 



I here arc great differences in the organization and structure of schools in the various cities and 
regions due to the varying social and economic conditions from one part of China to another The 
following description of the educational system is therefore a general overview. 'Ilic statistics cited 
here and in the appendices were taken from various publications in the PRC and most are based 
on the conclusions reported at the end of the 6th Five Year Han in 1985. Complete statistics for 
the 7th live Year Plan wiiich will conclude in 19%) ate not yet available. Additional information 
for this report was gathered from lectures I attended during my stay in China. I also obtained some 
very valuable information from conversations and interviews 1 had with administrators, professors, 



teachers, and students on all educational levels. Still other information resulted from personal oh- 



ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 



servations made during visits to a number of schoots. 
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While in China 1 had the opportunity to visit a Kindergarten in Beijing affiliated with Beijing 
Normal University and a Kindergarten in Da Ming Gong, a large village on the outskirts of Xian. 
b the same village I also visited an elementary/secondary school complex but school was not in 
session because of summer vacation. On the secondary level I visited the Beijing #2 Middle School 
(a key school affiliated with Beijing Normal University) and the Minority Nationalities Middle 
School in Pali in Yunnan Province. On the post secondary level 1 lived in the foreign experts 
dormitory on the campus of Beijing Normal University ami I also visited the Beijing Foreign 
language Institute, the Yunnan Institute for Minority Nationalities in Kunming, and the Shanghai 
College of Medicine. These visits were invaluaH? to me in providing a first hand took at education 
in China today. 

The schools I visited arc all key schools, that is, showcase schools which have expert teachers 
and which attract exceptional students. Key schools have been established on all levels of education: 
as of 1980 there were 7,0(X) elementary schools, 5 f 700 ordinary secondary schools, 239 specialized 
secondary schools, and 97 colleges and universities all of which were designated as key schools. In 
some key elementary and secondary schools students board because their homes are a great distance 
from the school. This was the case at the Minority Nationalities Middle School in Dali. There arc 
often misconceptions among Americans regarding the Middle School in China because of our use 
of the term and its meaning in the United States. The Middle School in China is a six year sec- 
ondary school from grade 7 to 12 which is divided into two levels: Junior Middle School for grades 
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7 - 9 and Senior Middle School for grades 10 - 12. To add to the confusion some Chinese puWi- 



cations refer to these two level* of secondary school as Junior High School and Senior High School, 
terms which correspond exactly with many American school systems. For this report I will refer to 
the secondary level of education in China as the Middle School. 

The school year for elementary ami secondary schools lasts 40 weeks which is about the same 
as the school year here in the United States. Classes on these levels are held 6 days a week but el- 
ementary students receive an average of 25 hours of instruction a week while secondary students 
receive an average of 30 - 32 hours of instruction a week* In addition, all Middle School students 
mart devote an additional 4 weeks to some form of manual labor and technical training during the 
Middle School years. i"hc curriculum for elementary and secondary schools is standardized na- 
tionwide and it is prescribed by the State Education Commission (SBC). The college entrance ex- 
aminations are also standardized nationwide but all other examinations are standardized by city and 
region. Most schools are coed but there are still a few all-girl and all-boy schools throughout China. 

There arc actually three different school systems in China today: full-time schools, part-time 
schools, and work/study schools* The largest system by far is the full-time school system which 
begins with Kindergarten (see Appendix A). Kindergarten is another term which is often confused 
because of its use and meaning elsewhere in the wl rid. A Kindergarten in China is very similar to 
a nursery school ^r a day care center in the United States. In a Kindergarten in China children arc 
admitted at the age of 3 although often younger children, even infants as young as 56 days, arc ac- 
cepted in some Kindergartens. The children are kept occupied with a full day of activities broken 



up only by rest periods and meals which are also provided for the children. In Kindergarten the 
children arc given the opportunity to develop their intellect as well as their physical coordination. 

As part of their education in Kindergarten the children are introduced to music and the arts, 
language arts, simple math, and an appreciation and understanding of their environment and their 
heritage. This is accomplished by means of story telling, games, role playing skits, individual 
projects, and cooperative projects in large groups and small groups. In addition, these activities arc 
designed to instill in the children moral values and social skills such as honesty, bravery, cooper- 
ation, friendliness, self-discipline, and politeness. 

In Kindergarten the children are divided into three groups by age and level of maturity. In the 
Kindergarten I visited in Beijing the youngest group and the middle group were outdoors on the 
playground engaged in various games that were supervised by their teachers. "Ilic playground was 
well equipped with the usual playground equipment such as swings, slides, sand boxes, see-saws, 
and other such delights for children. ITie oldest group -as inside the school building working on 
8 project, flic building consisted of two stories divided into large rooms where each group of chil- 
dren could work on indoor activities. 1 Tic walls were covered with displays of the children's art 
work and similar projects. One display consisted of the children's drawings depicting themselves 
and their family as well as their home and garden. In the Kindergarten outside Xian the youngest 
group was sitting all togethc! on a long L-shapcd bench in a garden playing a game. The middle 
group was in the school building taking a nap and the oldest group was seated on stools in a large 
circle in a courtyard. Nearby a teacher was playing a small piano and the children were engaged in 



a sing-along game where one youngster would sit on a stool in the middle of the circle and exchange 
places with another youngster with each stanza of the song. 

After Kindergarten children enter elementary school at the age of 7 where they have 6 years of 
schooling, (n China this level of education is referred to as 'the business of the future," that is pre- 
paring students for continuing education ami the work force. The primary goals of the elementary 
school arc to instill in thr students patriotism and loyalty to the CCP and the country, to lay a solid 
foundation in the basic skills, to develop good study habits, and to prepare students with the skills 
they will need for future study and work. Students in grades 1 - 3 are not given any homework as* 
signmcnts because of the many after school activities that arc provided by the school where students 
have plenty of opportunities to use the academic skills they acquire in the classroom. Students in 
grades 4 - 6 arc given 1 hour of homework each dxy. Very often these assignments can be completed 
in self study classes during the school day where teachers are always available to provide guidance 
ami assistance as needed. 

In the past before the new compulsory education law was put into effect only about 50% of 
elementary school students continued their education in Junior Middle School Of these only about 
33% continued on into Senior Middle School and of these only about 3% went on to study in 
colleges and universities. Ilic new compulsory education law which is being phased in between 
1987 and 1990 requires that all students receive a minimum of 9 years of schooling on the elemen- 
tary and secondary level. Theoretically, all elementary school graduates should complete 3 years 



of schooling in a Junior Middle School but there are no statistics available that would indicate the 
extent of compliance with the new law. 

After Junior Middle School students may enter several different types of secondary schools 
based on the results of a standardized test: Senior Middle School for a total of 3 years (at the 
present time only about 40% of Junior Middle School graduates continue their education in the 
Senior Middle School), specialized secondary schools for a total of 3 - 6 years be d on the area 
of specialization, and agricultural and vocational schools for a total of 3 - 6 years depending on the 
field of study and training (see appendices A and B), Agricultural and vocational schools ate rela- 
tively new in the Cliincse educational system; they have only been in existence since 1976. The 
greatest majority of students enter a Senior Middle School, about 66% of all those continuing on 
in a secondary school in 1985 (see appendix C). The primary goals of secondary education are to 
instruct students in the fundamental principles of the CCP, to expose students to a wide range of 
academic subjects, to prepare students further with the skills they will need for future study and 
work, and also to provide students with life skills; for example, students are taughi how to cook, 
to wash clothes, to do simple manual labor, to do simple carpentry work, and to perform other 
simple technical jobs. 

At the completion of Senior Middle School students take a scries of standardized college en- 
trance examinations that arc administered over a 3 day period. Tor those students who wish to enter 
institutions of higher education in the fields of science and math the exams test the students' 
knowledge in 7 subject areas: political science, Chinese language and literature, foreign language, 



math, chemistry, biology, and physics. For those students who plan to enter fields in the humanities 
and social sciences the exams cover 5 subject areas: political science, Chinese language and litera- 
ture, foreign language, history, and geography. Since there are so few openings for entering students 
in colleges and universities only about 4% of Senior Middle School graduates today are able to 
continue their education in a post-secondary school. The students can indicate their choices of 
schools when they take the exams but more often than not admissions are based on a student's 
academic talent and aptitude as well as on the needs of society as perceived by the government. 
Those students who do not make the cut off for admission to an institution of higher education 
must watt for a job assignment based on the same criteria. Most often these job assignments are 
made in a student s hometown or nearby but sometimes young people are sent to far off cities or 
villages. Since job assignments are usually for life this practice creates a great hardship for those 
families that are affected. 

Specialized secondary schools provide the same basic education that students receive in a Senior 
Middle School while at the same time providing training in specialized skills for specific fields such 
as teacher training, engineering, forestry, agriculture, political science and law, business adminis- 
tration, physical therapy training, nursing, medical and dental technicians, the arts, and coal mining. 
Some schools that specialize in engineering may even operate their own factory. When students 
complete their studies in a specialized secondary school they arc usually assigned to a job in their 
area of specialization but this is not always the case. During my stay in China in the summer of 
1990 I had the opportunity to talk with many young men and women about their schooling and 



work experiences. Two of le young people 1 spoke with were not assigned to jobs in the field of 
specialization that they had trained for. They were very bitter about their job assignments and dis- 
satisfied with the work they were doing. They spoke vaguely about the possibility of changing jobs 
or transferring to a different department where their job skills would be more useful but 1 did not 
get the impression that they had much hope that this would actually happen. 

Agricultural and vocational schools also provide the same basic education that students receive 
in a Senior Middle School. In an agricultural school the students also study agricultural science and 
they team the skills and processes necessary for agricultural production. Some agricultural schools 
operate their own farm where students receive practical on the job training. Upon completion of 
their studies at an agricultural school students enter the agricultural work force. In vocational 
schools in addition to the academic subjects, the students also receive training in the vocational 
skills of a particular occupational field in much the same way as secondary school students do in 
BOCFS schools in New York State. Upon completion of their studies in a vocational school the 
students enter the work force. 

ihe few students who gain admission to a college or university generally follow a 4 year course 
of study; for science and engineering it is 5 years and for the medical sciences it is 6 years. In 1980 
the teacher * student ratio in institutions of higher education was 1:4.6. in 1985 the percentage of 
students studying in various fields was reported as follows: engineering - 54%; teacher training - 
25%; medicine and pharmacy - 9.3%; finance and economics - 8.7%; humanities • 7.5%; natural 
sciences - 5.7%; agriculture - 5.2%; political science and law - 2.1%; forestry - 1%; physical edu- 



cation - 0.8%; and art 0.7% (sec appendix D).Thc field of study that a student wttl pursue is de- 
termined by the needs of the state. Job assignments upon completion of studies are also determined 
on this bastt« 

The primary goals of institutions of higher education are to train students in highly specialized 
fields and to promote research and development in science and technology. AH students must also 
be proficient in at least 1 foreign language so that they can read professional journals and articles 
in that language that are pertinent to their field. Many universities have research institutes affiliated 
with them which serve as a training ground for studen's while also providing much needed research 
and development in such specialized areas as microbiology, nuclear energy, economics, etc. Tuition 
in institutions of higher education is generally free and students receive a small living allowance. In 
recent years, however, a certain number of openings in each school has become available to stu- 
dents who did not pass the college entrance exams but can afford to pay a relatively high tuition 
fee. Such students are referred to derisively by their fellow students as "back door students/ They 
are usually the sons and daughters of government officials and CCP cadres. This practice has been 
one of the objects of student protests and demonstrations in recent /ears which endevi so brutally 
in the bloody massacre at Tiananmen Square on June 3, 

In the wake of Tiananmen Square some major changes have \kcti implemented in higher edu- 
cation. The entering freshman class must now complete I year of miSiLvv training hefbie beginning 
their studies, resulting in the toss of a full year of education for an entire cla# tb*H?gf*o«:t China. 
The number of Chinese students studying abroad has been reduced to almost zero today. This 
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stands in stark contrast with the situation in this past decade. In the I980's over 50,000 Chinese 
students have studied in the United State? alone, many of them the sons and daughters of China'* 
leadership today. This tremendous number of students studying abroad wis China's attempt to 
make up for the losses in education suffered during the Cultural Revolution* It represented the only 
chance for China to begin to meet the needs of its policy of the Four Modernizations* hi order for 
a student in China to get permission to study abroad today the student must first work for 5 years 
after completion of his/l*cr studies. This new policy will virtually eliminate study abroad and ad- 
versely affect education, 11*e number of foreign students studying in China has also been reduced 
to a mere fraction of last year's numbers* A glance at appendix E will show how the numbers of 
C Chinese students studying abroad and the numbers of foreign students studying in China have 

doubled and tripled between 1980 and 1985* In 1983 over 100 American universities had exchange 
programs with universities in China* Today that number has probably been reduced considerably. 

On the secondary level there were also a number of exchange programs with high schools in 
Japan, England, and the United States, The foreign students who went to China usually lived in 
the homes of teachers* The Beijing #2 Middle School that 1 visited has an exchange program with 
a high school in Washington State but no exchange has taken place between the two schools since 
last year. In order to arrange such a program with a school in China it would be necessary to con- 
tact the Foreign Affairs Office of the State I-ducation Commission in Beijing* 

In addition to all the various types of schools already discussed above, as of 1985 there were 
also 375 special schools for the Wind and the deaf-mute. Students with otter handicapping coraii- 
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tkras ami retarded students are generally educated in special classrooms in ordinary schools, al- 
though in recent years a few experimental schools have been opened for the mentally retarded, 
notably in Shanghai. 

Part-time schools, first established in 1951, exist on all levels of education. In order to complete 
any level a student must pass a written exam similar to our GED program, regardless of the number 
of years spent in studies on that level. Each level, however, does require a mimmuta number of class 
hours for graduation: elementary - 360 hours; secondary - 720 hours; and higher education - 2,000 
- 2,500 hours depending on the course of study. Work/study schools are still in the experimental 
stages of development. I hey were first tried in 1958 and were completely closed down during the 
Cultural Revolution, Hiey were originally designed to provide continuing education on alt levels 
for those students who dropped out of school to enter the work force or to engage in agricultural 
jobs. In recent years correspondence courses, evening courses, as well as radio and television courses 
have grown in popularity. 



THE CURRICULUM 



ITic State I Education Commission (SBC) prescribes one general preschool, elementary, and 
secondary curriculum for all students in the entire country. Variations are allowed for regional needs 
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and especially in minority nationalities schools* In addition to traditional academic subjects, stu- 
dents are also taught that they have obligations and responsibilities to their family and to society. 
In Kindergarten the children follow a prescribed program every day which includes rest peri xls, 
mealtimes, games and play time, as well as classes in a variety of subjects (see appendix F). The 
youngest group (3 and 4 year olds) have 14 classes each week; the middle group (4 and 5 year olds) 
have 21 classes each week; and the oldest group (5 and 6 year olds) have 24 classes each week, lite 
classes for the youngest group last 10 - IS minutes; classes for the middle group last 20- 25 minutes; 
and classes for the oldest group last 25 - 30 minutes. 

On the elementary level the students are instructed in ethics, Chinese language arts, math, sci- 
ence, geography, history, physical education, music, fine arts, manual labor (for grades 4-6 only), 
and foreign languages (in special key schools). In the upper grades students are required to perform 

1 hour of manual labor each week which may include gardening, planting trees, cleaning, and other 

» 

types of community service. In rural areas students may help in the fields to satisfy this requirement. 
After school activities arc provided 6 class hours each week, 'licse extracurricular activities include 
private study time (for completing homework assignments under the supervision of a teacher), 
sports, academic and recreational activities, weekly club meetings, and activities of the Young Pio- 
neers. 

On the secondary level the curriculum becomes much more demanding in the academic areas 
and ir political studies (see appendix G). At first glance a secondary school schedule looks very 

demanding until you realize that most courses do not meet every day. Only Chinese language 
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classes meet every day and then only in Junior Middle School. Math classes meet every day but 
only in the 2nd and 3rd year of Junior Middle School. Foreign languages begin in the 1st year of 
Middle School and continue throughout at! 6 years. The most common foreign languages arc 
English, Japanese, German, and Russian. Most Middle Schools offer only I or 2 foreign languages 
and students do not have a choice as to which language they will take. As a matter of fact, students 
do not have any choices in the curriculum as all courses are required except in some key schools 
where students may have a choke of elective* in liberal arts and sciences. The elective* include such 
courses as computer science, map making, electronic technology, basic astronomy, oceanography, 
elementary medical science, formal logic, history of literature, theory of art and literature, classical 
Chinese, and a second foreign language. Along with the academic program students are also in* 
structed in moral values and appropriate behavior. 

Most secondary schools also offer a varied program of after school activities which include 
sports and other recreational activities, clubs and special interest organizations, ait and music, and 
lectures on topics in the fields of science and technology. In addition to this academic and extra- 
auricular program, students are also required to devote 4 weeks to some form of manual labor and 
technical training during their 6 years of study in secondary schools. l*his work may be performed 
in a factory, on a farm, in a training center, or in some other form of public service. 

fn institutions of higher education required subjects for all students include foreign languages, 
political science, economics, the history of the CCP and the international communist movement, 
physical education, as well as basic and advanced courses in a student s major field. Higher educa- 
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tkm is highly specialized with very little emphasis on general education although some elective 
courses are available in subjects related to the student's major field and in liberal arts courses. 
Undergraduate studies usually last 4 * 5 yean and graduate studies vary tn length from 2 to 4 years. 
Graduate students are required to know 2 foreign languages in addition to an intense pursuit of 
advanced studies ami research in their major fields. In addition, each student must devote 10 weeks 
in the performance of manual labor or public service in his/her major field during the undergraduate 
years. 



TEACHING CONDITIONS 



The number of teachers on all levels of education has grown on an average of 10 times since 
1949 (see appendix H). Teacher training and background will vary depending on tire educational 
level in which the teacher is employed. Teachers on the elementary level must be graduates of a 
normal school (teacher training school). Middle School teachers must be graduates of a college or 
university. Today 25% of all college and university students arc pursuing programs in teacher 
training second only to the number of students pursuing engineering studies (34% of all college 
and university students). On the secondary level teachers teach an average of 10 - 12 classes a week 
(compared to the average of 25 classes a week in the United States) but they must also be available 



to assist students during seif study classes and after school in extracurricular activities. They also 
spend some tunc each week visiting the homes of students. Teachers have half a day off once a week 
to pursue professional development programs. Salaries are commensurate with a highly respected 
position in society. As a matter of fact, elementary and secondary teacher salaries are now higher 
than those of university pro fe ssor s. Female teachers may retire at age 55 and mate teachers at age 
60 with 100% of their final salary. 

Ironically, these relatively favorable teaching conditions are the result of the Cultural Revo* 
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lutton. The loss of prospective teachers during the Cultural Revolution created such a tremendous 
shortage of teachen on all levels during the late 1970 s and early 1980's that the government had 
to take drastic action to reverse this situation and to make the teaching profession more attractive 
for young people. Aside from substantial pay increases for teachers v additional measures were taken 
to alleviate this problem including special in-service training programs holiday periods for teachers 
whose training was interrupted or cancelled in the years 1966 - 1976. Unfortunately, there is no 
guarantee that the teaching conditions of today will remain the same in the future. Once the teacher 
shortage has been eliminated completely government policies can change unpredictably and without 
warning. The end result is a paradoxical uneasy sense of security In the teaching profession. 



SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS THAT IMPACT ON EDUCATION 



A number of social and 

on the elementary and secondary level Based cm lectures I have atten d ed cm the subject and my 
own personal observations in the PRC, I have identified 4 factors which seem to be most influen- 
tial: economic reforms and the free market system, the government's policy of one child per family, 
parental involvement in the schools, and government policies geared toward the minority 
nationalities. While economic reforms have generated a great deal of entrepreneurial activity, in* 
creased productivity, and some small degree of prosperity, especially in rural areas, these same re- 
forms have also resulted in an increase in the school drop out rate. More and more students are 
dropping out of school to work in a family enterprise or to mind younger brothers and sisters be- 
cause both parents work. This new development is bound to come into conflict with the new 
government policy of compulsory education. 

The fact that some students drop out of school to mind younger siblings would seem to be a 
contradiction of the government policy of one child per family. Actually, this policy only seems to 
be having some success in the cities. It is not observed in rural areas where approximately R0% of 
the population of the PRC lives and the minority nationalities arc exempt from the policy. In the 
cities where it is working, it is creating a number of problems in the schools never before experi- 
enced on such a large scale. Teachers are reporting many cases of spoiled and self-centered children 
in their classes, a phenomenon that is rather humorously inferred to in China as the 'little emperor 



complex/ This situation is resulting in an increase in the incidents of conflicts between male and 
female students. Another unfortunate consequence of the one child per family policy is the fact that 
many families want a son and if they have a daughter the parents may not place much emphasis 
on her education. 

The schools recognize the dangers of this form of neglect ami they also recognize that parental 
concern and involvement in the educational process is crucial for a good atmosphere of cooperation 
between home and school, in order to ensure that society, the family, and the school work as a unit, 
schools have established various procedures to make the schools more accessible to the parents. 
F,aeh class has a teacher advisor /tutor or homeroom teacher who is responsible for holding parent 
meetings for his/her class. Most often these open house meetings arc held at the beginning of each 
semester and also just before mid-term and final exams. Frequently, parents are invito! to visit the 
school and observe classes, There is no nationwide organization like our FI'A but in some schools 
parents form a parents committee *o serve in an advisory capacity to the school. Some schools even 
have parcnMeachcrs who meet with teachers to discuss and make recommendations on educational 
issues and who also serve as teacher aides in the classroom. Most of these measures have only been 
introduced in recent years and seem to have achieved the main goal of developing a spirit or co- 
operation betweer home and school. 

Since the founding of the PRC" the Chinese government has made great progress in improving 
educational opportunities for the 55 minority nationalities in China. In 1949 there were almost no 
schools for the minority nationalities. Since then the state has invested more money in minority 




schools than it has invested in ordinary schools. As a result of these expenditures many new schools 
on all levels of education have been built just for minority nationality students. In addition, large 
numbers of minority nationality teachers have been trained to provide improved educational pro- 
grams in minority regions all over China. The curriculum in minority nationality schools is the 
same as that in other schools except for the fact that minority students study their own native lan- 
guage as well as Chinese. For this reason Middle School studies generally take I year longer than 
they do in non-minority schools. In some minority regions students cannot speak Mandarin 
Chinese and for them instruction is in their own native language while they begin to study Chinese. 
Gradually, instruction is provided in both languages until the students have gained proficiency in 
Chinese. There are a few problems involved in teaching in minority languages. Some of the mi- 
nority nationalities do not have a writing system for their language while others use writing systems 
vfr/ar to Arabic and Hindi. The vocabulary of some minority languages is also a difficult problem 
because the vocabulary has not kept up with the latest scientific developments and technological 
advances. Therefore, instruction in Mandarin Chinese plays a very important role in minority areas. 

During my stay in China I had the opportunity to visit Yunnan Province in southwestern China 
where some 25 of the 55 minority nationalities live, 'llic total population of Yunnan Province is 
34 million of which some 10 million are minority nationalities. In Yunnan Province I visited a 
Minority Nationalities Middle School in Dali which is attended by approximately 800 students from 
14 different minority nationalities from the region. ITic Chinese government has invested 5 million 
yuan (about $1,062,00 at today's rate of exchange) in this school since it was built in 1982. The 
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student population is roughly 75 80% boys and 20 - 25% girls all of whom board at the school 
This Unbalance in the ratio of boys to girls is due largely to tin; high drop out rate of girts after the 
Junior Middle School level. The homage of instruction at this school is Mandarin Chinese but the 
students are encouraged to speak their own native languages after class. They arc also encouraged 
to wear their native costumes and to maintain the traditions of their individual minority group. 
Evening activities are designed to encourage the maintenance of cultural identity by participation 
in native dances and the singing of songs from their native regions. Many of the activities are de- 
signed to help students from different minority groups to get to know one another and to gain an 
understanding and appreciation of other cultures and traditions. 

After graduation from the Dali Minority Nationalities Middle School about 30% of the stu- 
dents are accented into key universities. Others enter normal schools and colleges where they par- 
ticipate in teacher training programs and then return to their native villages to assume a teaching 
post. Still others are sent to minorities training centers where they arc prepared for government 
positions in their native regions* The students I met at the school were asked to indicate what their 
career goals are. ITieir responses were not unlike those of American high school students. The most 
frequently mentioned occupational fields were photography, teaching, polio? work, translation 
work, biology, law, forestry, theology, a writing profession, and military service in the People's 
liberation Army. 

There are several minority nationality colleges and universities throughout China. Minority 
students do not have to take the national college entrance exams for admission to these schools. 



Local authorities prepare their own entrance exams in the native languages of the minority students. 
Other colleges and universities have lowered admission requirements for minority students in order 
to give more of these students opportunities to pursue further studies. Often these students arc en* 
rolled in special Chinese classes at the outset of their studies until their proficiency in Chinese has 
improved to the point where they can be mainst reamed. 

I also had the opportunity to visit the Yunnan Institute for Minority Nationalities ; i Kunming 
in Yunnan Province which was founded in 1951. Although it had the title of an institution of higher 
education the academic standards were on a much lower level in the beginning. The teachers were 
Middle School teachers and the textbooks were actually elementary school textbooks. Enrollments 
at that time were extremely low due to the poor economic and political conditions of the period. 
Some of the students were as young as 16 while others were as old as 55 and older, lite students 
also came from many different minority groups and they were not used to living together. ITiese 
differences in age and background resulted in many arguments and fights in the beginning. In the 
ensuing years there have been many improvements at this school. Today the students from differ- 
ent minority groups get along well with one another. The school is staffed with ' crsity trained 
professors and in the 1980 s the school finally gained true university status in its curriculum and in 
its standards. 

The example of the Yunnan Institute for Minority Nationalities underscores the importance 
of teacher training as a key fartor in improving education for the minority nationalities, Yunnan 
Province has a very successful minority educational system for several reasons: 
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1, the SEC has staffed the Yunnan Provincial Education Commission with well educated and 
competent minority members from the 

region 

2 education is available to all minority groups on all levels from preschool to university 

3, minority studies classes have been introduced m many schools on all levels 

4. minority students enjoy equal educational opportunities with the flan majority students be- 
cause of the lower test score cut off levels on the national college entrance exams. 

The success of the government's policies toward the education of minority students in Yunnan 
Province can be measured by the percentage of these students who attend school. Minority groups 
make up about 31.7% of the population of Yunnan IVovincc. In education they compose about 
32 J % of the total elementary school population; 27.5% of the total secondary school populati Ki; 
and 18% of the total university population. Today 99 3% of all school-age children in minority 
groups in China attend elementary school, a figure that is nearly 3.3% higher than the national 
average. In spite of these impressive numbers the illiteracy rate among minority nationalities still 
remains very high at 58%. 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORMS 



Today many reforms are in preparation to improve the quality of education and to solve lin- 
gering problems. Perhaps most notable among the current educational reforms is a new emphasis 
on teaching methods. The age old system of rote learning is gradually giving way to new methods 
of teaching such as peer teaching, inductive and deductive reasoning, and the use of outlines and 
highlights. The process of learning is brooming more important than the result as quality is now 
preferred over quantity* Teachers now guide students to identify problems and greater emphasis is 
placed on developing originality and creativity so that students will learn to think for themselves in 
finding solutions to problems. Reforms are also underway in the requirements for textbooks. In the 
past one standardized textbook was required for each subject for the entire nation. It lias been rc- 
cognized that this policy is inappropriate because it does not take into account regional differences. 
The work load for teachers is being reduced as more and more younger teachers enter the teaching 
profession. It is estimated that today nearly 90% of all teachers have an unduly heavy work load. 
Every year more and more general secondary schools arc being converted to agricultural, vocational, 
and specialized secondary schools. TTic new compulsory education law, discussed earlier in this re* 
port, requiring students to attend elementary and secondary school for a minimum of 9 years will 
complete its phase-in period in 19% in an attempt to eliminate illiteracy and to assure a better cd- 
ucated populace. Finally, Premier XX Peng recently proposed a reduction in the work bad for clc- 
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mentary school students, saying: Too much homework is detrimental to the pupils' moral, 
intellectual and physical development/ Hie SEC responded by issuing regulations in 1988 limiting 
testing and restricting homework assignments to no more than 1 hour a day. 



CURRENT PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 



In spite of some of the favorable statistics reported earlier in this report, there are still many 
ongoing problems that threaten to reverse the gains that have been made in education in recent 
years. Everywhere 1 went in China officials and educational leaders conceded that there were nu- 
merous problems in education but they always countered with the statement: 'China is a developing 
country and we are working hard to overcome our problems/ Ilicse words, repeated so often by 
so many people, had the ring of a government sanctioned directive. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism of the government's strictly centralized control of education 
is that it is resulting in neglect of a system that is already in crisis* The lack of government funding 
for education, especially in rural areas, is resulting in shortages of basic equipment such as books, 
chairs, desks, and even chalk. Dilapidated school buildings and other facilities are not being replaced 
which is resulting more and more in dangerous conditions for students and teachers alike* China 
spends only 2.6% of its C5NP for education compared with a 4% figure in other developing coun- 



tries. This lack of government financing and the introduction of school fees which a family must 
pay to cover the cost of electricity, books, and teacher salaries are causing a relatively high drop o-.it 
rate. As a consequence, the illiteracy rate is on the rise again. Some observers estimate that in 10 
years as many as 50% of children in rural areas will be illiterate. Upgrading the quality of education 
in rural areas and border areas where most of the minority nationalities reside will be one of China's 
greatest challenges in the future. 

There are other problems that will need to be addressed as well. For example, there are not 
enough openings in universities and other institutions of higher education for the number of stu- 
dents who arc well qualified. Only about 4% of Senior Middle School graduates have the oppor- 
tunity to enter college or university. This results in large numbers of young people being assigned 
to jobs where they are dissatisfied. Students realize that tlicy have little hope of continuing their 
education unless they are at the very top of their class. Consequently, many do not take their 
studies seriously. It also creates problems at the college and university level because students tend 
to relax their efforts in their studies once they arc accepted. In an attempt to avoid this problem, 
admissions policies have changed to take into account recommendations and student involvement 
in school activities in addition to test scores on the college entrance exams. Still other problems 
on the elementary and secondary level include class sizes between 40 and 60 students which create 
a great challenge for teachers to maintain discipline in the classroom, 'lite most common discipline 
problems are cheating on exams and fighting. Teachers salaries, while improving, arc still not as 
high as the salaries of cab drivers, hotel workers, entrepreneurs, and even some students who 
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moonlight in the free market. Consequently, there are many unqualified teachers on all levels and 
fewer students have an interest in teaching as a profession compared with the situation of just a few 
yean ago. One official newspaper, the Worker s Dagy. catenates that as many as 70% of classroom 
teachers today ate unqualified to teach. 

There are also numerous problems in higher education. In the wake of the Tiananmen Square 
incident of June 1989 a crisis of morale has set in on China s campuses as a result of new govern- 
ment policies and dashed hopes of greater academic freedom. This crisis has been building over the 
past few years and is reflected in the fact that 2 out of 3 students who went abroad in the past 
decade did not return to China. TTie despair has been fueled by new government policies that place 
restrictions on study abroad, require entering freshmen to undergo I year of military and political 
training, provide for the transfer of young professors to outlying areas to teach for 1 ycar f and the 
implementation of stricter controls on job placement practices. ITie shortage of job openings for 
graduates has led to the fear that only those with connections will be able to get good jobs in the 
field that they were trained for. 
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SUGGESTED CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 



The fallowing activities are designed for use by secondary school students: 

Working individually or in small groups, have the students analyze the table in appendix E 9 
"Number of Students Studying Abroad & Returned,' and have them determine what problems 
these numbers pose for China. Then have the students also suggest reasons why so many Chinese 
students abroad would choose not to return home after finishing their studies. Ask the students to 
voice their views on China s new policy regarding student eligibility requirements for study abroad. 

Have the students read the segment on the problems still faced in education in China and ask 
the students to suggest solutions they would propose if they were members of the SlIC 

Have the students compare their own class schedules with the courses that a Chinese student 
on the same grauc level would be required to take (see appendix G - 'Curriculum") and list the 
advantages and disadvantages of both programs. Some questions to ask students as a follow-up 
activity are: 

1. If you were a Chinese student of the same age what suggestions would you make to improve 
the Chinese school system? 



2. Which course in the Chinese curriculum on your grade level would you want to see dropped? 
State why! Q f| 
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3. Which course would you add to the Chinese curriculum on your grade level? State why! 

4. Would you be willing to devote 4 weeks of your own free time to community service during 
the 6 year period you will spend in grades 7 - 12 as students do in China? Indicate why or 
why not! 

The 5 stories on the following pages were taken from Road of life, a collection of the accounts 
of people's experiences at various stages of life. I lave the students read these stories and answer the 
following questions: 



'Homework Blues' by Rao Wei: 
L What experiences do you share with Rao Wei? Inscribe y ^r own experience*! 

2. What attitude or viewpoint expressed by Rao Wei do you agree with very strongly? I explain 
why! 

3. What attitude or viewpoint expressed by Rao Wei do you disagree with very strongly? Explain 
why! . . 
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4, Do you approve of the measures taken by Rao Wei's teachers ami family to correct his be- 
havior in school and at home, to change his attitude toward homework, and tQ improve his 
achievement in school? Explain your answer! 



5. Do you agree with Rao Wei's statement that if you have enough money you will be free? Ex- 
plain why you agree or disagree! 



6. Why do you suppose a 10 year old in China would express such a viewpoint? 



"A Country Boy Goes to School* by Li Shuncai: 



1. What problems or injustices in the Chinese education system are evident in U Shuncai s story? 



2. What do you admire most about li Shuncai? 



3. ff you were in a position to help li Shuncai what would you do to help out? 



4. In your opinion, what is l i Shuncai's greatest motivation to get a good education? 
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'Being a Monitor " by Zhang Jianguo: 
1. What seems to be the function of a monitor in Zhang Jianguo s school? 



2. Does your school have a student organization similar to the monitor system in this Chinese 
school? If so, compare it with the organization in the Chinese school! If not, should your 
school have such an organization? Explain why or why not! 

3. If you were a student in Zhang Jianguo 's school would you be willing to serve as a monitor? 
Kxplain your answer! 

"Dating in Senior Middle School" by Jin Ilua: 

1. What similarities arc there in the dating practices of teenagers in China and in the United 
States? 

2. What differences are there in the dating practices of teenagers in China and in the United 
States? 



3. 



Why do you suppose Jin Ilua has chosen not to find a boyfriend? 



c 

4. If you were Jin Hua's teacher what would you have said in the class discussion about the 
positive and negative aspects of teenage dating? 

"Exam Fever* by Wang Yan: 

I. Do American students experience the same anxieties as Wang Yan did in preparing for her 
college entrance exams? 

What study techniques did Wang Yan use in preparing for her college entrance exams? 

Do you ever use any of these study techniques in your classes? If so f which ones? If not, which 
study techniques do you use? 

4. Why was Wang Yan's experience at the village school beneficial for her? 

5. In all the stories you have read what role do parents in China play in the education of their 
children? 
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Read of Life 



Homework Blues 



RAO WEI 



1AM 12 yean otd, a Undent hi the fifth grade of Baiwatv 
ithuang Elementary School near the China Reconstructs 
office in Beijing, f was born at a time when China had already 
begun it* birth control policy of "one family, one child/* so I 
ant the only son in our family. My parents and grandparents 
dote on me. sometimes with too much love and care. Children 
like me are often called "little kings" or "queens." 

When f was six years old, my parents sent me to school. 
At first I was fascinated by the bright, clean classroom, and 
the unfamiliar faces of pupils sitting nervously on their chairs. 
I walked around happily, watching this, touching that, but 
when class began, the teacher pulled me down Into a chair. 
This was the beginning of my school life. 

I had been very free at home and couldn't sit quietly on 
a chair for 45 minutes, listening attentively lo what the teacher 
said. In class I drew pictures on my bag and books, and walk- 
ed aruund in the classroom while the class was still on. 

SOON my parent* were asked to come to school. I did 
not underhand when the teacher said to them, "Your 
son is clever and active. The only problem is that he does not 
listen attentively in class. I hope you can do something to 
change him *' From then on, my parents became "teaching 
assistants." Every evening while I did my homework, they 
would sit one on cither side of me. Whenever i tried to stand 
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up, they would pull me back. When Grandma saw this, she 
did nothing, but she sighed. '"He is like a caged bird. Why 
docs he have to live such a hard life at such an early age?" 

All ! had to do was study, I was not expected to do any 
housework. When I tried to sweep the floor, Grandpa or 
Grandma would stop me because they were afraid I might get 
too tired. When I tried to fetfh hot water. Dad or Mom would 
stop me because they were afraid I might get scalded, and I 
was not allowed to wash dishes in case f dropped something. 
When it came to mealtimes, however, it was a different story. 
Grandma would shell the boiled eggs and put them into my 
bowl; Grandpa boned my fish and put it into my mouth, and 
Dad and Mom always told me to eat more vegetables. Having 
meals was not enjoyable, but a struggle against the "oppres- 
sion" of too much care. I could not do anything for myself. 
Once, on a school excursion 1 found I had two boiled eggs for 
lunch, but had to take them home with me again because, after 
several tries, f had not been able to get the shells off! 

At home, I am king. Grandpa and Grandma spoil me, 
and although Dad is strict, he has to do whatever Grandpa 
says. When my parents cannot control me, they ask my teachers 
for help. 

There are 40 pupils in my class, of whom 30 are only 
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children. In the early yean of elementary school, the teachers 
often held contest* involving dressing ourselves, tying shoe 
faces, pencil-sharpening, and washing up to help us develop 
independence. Although I never came first, the teachers often 
praised me for my progtrss. Each week we have an ethics, 
class, which is one of my favorites. The teacher tells us stories 
to help us to love the motherland and the people and live in- ' 
dependency as soon as possible. 

HOLIDAYS like Children's Day (func I), Naticm*! Day 
(Oct, I) and Spring Festival are the best times because 
we receive presents from our parents and only children also get 
presents from their parents* work units. Before the holidays, 
we decorate the classroom and sing, dance and play games. 
Afterward we eat cakes and dishes brought from home. Some* 
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times we make jiaozi (Chinese-style ravioli with meat and 
vegetable stuffing), which are traditionally cafen on tltc eve 
of a holiday. Most of us have never learned to make them at 
home, but at school we all compete with one another to wrap 
the small pieces of dough neatly around the filling. It's fun. 
and we laugh a lot while we do it. 

In fourth grade, we went regularly to a home for the aged 
in the western outskirt of Hcijing where over W childless old 
people live. We helped them to do housework and «nng songs 
and told stories nhoitt our life and study. They seemed very 
happy to sec u*. which made me feel I had grown up, 

j ;im now iu fifth grade, hut my parent* still treat me like 
a child. I think that I am already nearly grown up. Not long 
ago Mom got seriously ill and had to stay in bed while Dad 
was »way on business. Because it was cold in the room. I 
filled a hot water bottle to help her warm her body and then 
I cooked a bowl of instant noodles for her. When I presented 
her with the noodles I saw tears running down her face. "You 
aren't feeling well, Mom?" I asked. "No. I am so proud of 
you." she said. 

What bothers me most is too much homework. For in- 
stance, last summer vacation lasted for 45 days. Apart from 
finishing a book of encrcises assigned by the city's educational 
department, we were told to copy 20 texts from our textbooks, 
looking up every new character in a dictionary and writing 
down their pronunciation and definition in a notebook, as well 
as reading one or two other books. I had planned to have a 
real vacation, but when 1 learned that I had to do so much 
homework it broke my heart. Chinese language in particular 
gives me a headache, I have to remember every character, and 
I easily get impatient because I find it unbearable to copy and 
recite things. 

MY PARENTS have the same latitude as my teachers to- 
wards study. They form a "united front" to supervise me. 
We have a homework notebook, which my parents must sign 
every day when I have finished my assignments. I then have 
to take the book to school for the teacher to see. Whenever 
I complain about homework, my parents get angry and say. 
"How can you learn without working at it?" 1 guess they are 
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$trkt with mc because they want mc to do well later and so 
that thev won't lose face. 

But I have wavs of de ding with them. If I want to go 
and play with other kids, f lie and say that I am going to the 
toilet <thc place we are now living in doe* not have an indoor 
toilet.) As it pet* close to hmehtime. I do my c*crciscs very 
slowly because ! know the tenchcrs will pet too hungry to 
supervise me. 

In front of our school there h a big free market where peo- 
ple sell vegetables, meat and fruits. There arc also Uygur peo- 
ple from Xinjiang, in northwest China, who sell kebabs. Every 
time I pass the market. I look at those sellers crying "kebabs, 
kebabs" with envy. Once Pad asked me what ! was going 
to do when I grew up. "I'm going to Ik a rich farmer/' I quick- 
ly answered. He was shocked at mv nmwer and asked mc why. 
"Farmers arc the freest people. They don"! have to go to work 
every day. If they have enough roomy, they will be free, 
jvon't they?" I said. He stared at ntc and then smiled. I 
wondered whether the smile was natural or forced. 

Today many people are demanding that the burden of 
homework for children be reduced. We are very happy about 
this. The school is also doing something to change the situation. 
Teachers ask us to finish out homework in class so that we can 
have more spare time to develop our interests. Nature, biology, 
music, painting and table tennis clubs have been organized. S 
like biology and I am now a member of the biology chb. I 
often go with my parents to collect specimens in the countryside, 
and am beginning to like school and my parents more and more. 
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A Country Boy Goes to 
School 

LI SHUNCA! 

1AM FROM a farmer's family In Welsh! county, Hcnan 
province, and at 16 the eldest of four children. My pafents 
arc illiterate, and they have suffered for it. Last year, for 
example, my mother damaged our cotton hy using too much 
pesticide. So, although they arc poor, my parents arc deter 
mined to sec us through school. 

I have been doing quite well. After 1 graduated from 
elementary school, my scores were high enough to get into 
Weishi No. I Junior Middle School, the key school in our 
county. The school is 15 kilometers away from home. In the 
past, few village children could enter a county-level scltool, 
so when the news came my friends, relatives and nei jobbers 
all came to congratulate me. I was so happy I even smiled in 
my sleep. However shortly before school started, my parents 
begun to worry, They needed money to pay my fees, and they 
wanted to buy me some new clothes. In the end, they manag- 
ed to scrape together 35 yuan by selling one of our elms and 
burrowing money from other families. 

WHEN I first saw the school, I was stunned. The build- 
ings were even taller than our elms. Some of the stu- 
dents were wearing well-pressed Western-style suits and shiny 
leather shoes. Other students whose fathers were probably 
cadres came to school by car or motorcycle. Looking at the 
way we were dressed, 1 could see seven or eight students like 
me who were obviously members of the "third world." 

Some of the courses were new to me, including English, 
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physics, chemistry and holnny,„ I liked English best, but I did 
well in the other courses, too. I renumbered what my father 
had told me on tlte way to school the fiVsf day: "They say 
you can find a good job anywhere if ymi master math, physics 
ami chemistry, but I think you'd better learn some practical 
things, too, so you can help as improve our farming and raise 
animnls." Now I think he was setting his sights too low — 
why shouldn't I go on to college later? 

BECAUSE my home is far nwziy, t hoard nt school There 
are several things I am afraid of. One is meals. Although 
my family has contracted over 1.1 hectares of land and we have 
enough wheat, wc do not have enough money. Other students 
can buy their favorite foods, but I have to sneak away and eat 
pickles brought from home. I have to save money because 
my younger brothers and my younger sister also need money 
to put them through school. 

I'm afraid of the weekends, too. On Saturday afternoon, 
most of the students go back home. I have to stay at the school 
even though I'd like to go home and help my parents with the 
farm work, because I don't have a bike or enough money for 
the bus fate. Last year my father got so ill that he had to stop 
work for a time. Because of that, my younger sister had to* 
stop school Many country people stilt think that because girls 
move in with their husbamh f families when they marry, seeing 
them through school is a waste of money. In our village many 
girls stop school before they finish middle school, and some- 
times even elementary school. My »i>ici cned and did not 
want to leave school. Her teachers also came and told my 
parents she was a top student, hoping they would let her stay, 
but in the end she had to leave. 

Another thing I fear is home-sick nc?s. Sometimes I can't 
get to sleep, and 1 miss my family very much. The household 
responsibility system relates income to output, but it also means 
the land is divided up Into small family plots, and oxen have 
to he used instead of tractors to plow the fields. Those families 
who do not have an ox have to use spades. My mother is one 
of the people who has to use a spade, and I've made up my 
mind to study harder and modernize our village. 

One thing I'm not afraid of is exans. Most of the top 
students are from the countryside *n our class, but I still think 
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Rural children go to fdwoL 



it is difficult for country children to learn in school. It is not 
that tiny are slow-willed, but that the teachers themselves are 
m>! so knowledgeable. Some of them are only junior middle 
school graduates themselves. They know very little ahout 
some new sciences, so how can they teach them to their stu- 
dents. 

In the past, country children went to high schools so they 
could find a good job in the cities, but the countryside has 
changed a lot recently. Some students still take jobs in the 
cities, but others arc out doing business by themselves- They've 
made their fnmilies rich, but when my mother sees other 
families' color TV sets and two-story homes, she often says to 
my father. "Aren't we poor because our children ate at school? 
They spend money instead of earning it. If they stop school 
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and work, well be better off. Our three sons are growing up. 
but none of fhem is engaged. Haven't you thought about that?'* 

But my father never says anything. He wants us to stop 
being poor as soon at possible, but he has his own ideas. He 
wants his children to stay at school even if he has to do alt the 
hard work by himself. What a great person he is. 

When I come home during the holidays. I often help my 
parents with the farm. Sometimes, when I sec them dripping 
with sweat from the work, I wonder if I shoud go on in school. 
I am as capable as other young people, and I'm not afraid of 
hard work. Rut when I told my father I was hesitating about 
whether to go on. he got mad at me and said. "My son, don't 
be silly. !>o v^ll in school. Your father is illiterate, but he 
can sec the future/' 

BKCAUSE of that, I began to study harder. The teachers 
and the students from the town understand us students 
from the countryside. They help us a lot, and we ourselves 
make full use of our time to learn. I've been in junior middle 
school nearly three years, and I have always been a top stu- 
dent. My parents arc very happy &houi this. Before long I 
will graduate. I urn determined to go on to senior middle 
school, and later to a university. This has been my father's 
wish all along. 
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Being a Monitor 



ZHANG flANGUO 

P 

MY NAME is Zhang fianguo, and I'm a 1 0-year-o!d student 
at Beijing No. HO Middle School. On my first day at the 
school, in the summer of 1986, my teacher asked me to be a 
monitor, i said no straight away — I was at the school to 
learn, and ! thought being a monitor would he too much trouble, 
as well as making it difficult to get on with my classmates. My 
teacher finally convinced me to do the job by explaining that 
it was only temporary, and a new monitor would be elected 
in three months' time. 

There arc 45 students in my class, most of them born in 
1973. Like other schools, we have a student union and a class 
committee for each class. These are organized by the students 
and are meant to help teachers with their work and to develop 
various activities for the students. The class committee con- 
sists of a form captain* a deputy form captain (usually a girl 
who looks after the girt students), a sports monitor, a class 
news monitor, a classroom monitor and two studies monitors. 
After three months at the school, I was reelected monitor in 
a secret ballot. I suopose I must have done a good job. 

BEING a monitor is very difficult, since most of the boys 
and girls don't like being ordered about. Once I saw a 
boy copying somebody else's homework. I took his notebook 
and we nearly had a fight. He was very angry with me. I 
went to talk to him, and explained *hat I was only doing my 
job. and would be neglecting my duty if I didn't bother about 
him. After a while he could see my point and our relation- 
ship improved. 
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Oic dav ; Lid !<> bu-fc up a chalk fiphi during our break. 
I g.t e I tic oth< i students t;ilking*to and tried to get them to 
stop W.« also ilwfdcd in fi:«r all those involved 50 cents, which 
won?*! be useu {<♦ pay for c!a*« activities. Most of them didn't 
t> imi« lh -v could easily p«iv ih* fine out of their pocket money, 
hit iltev fell asiMWtJ ;<nd (!;, classroom was quiet for a couple 

Of i\*i\S, 

Surnames the other students complain about me and say 
I am :l\c teacher's Jasoritc When we all have our hands up 
to a Mw^r ;< question, the teacher often asks me to anwer. hut 
what can i do? There are also a lot of social dtttics involved 
with being i monitor and I have to organize my time well so 
that they dc-n'i affect my studies. I work hard, and so far have 
managed to stay among the top two in the class. 

My home room teacher. Lu Knhong, does a really good 
job. She knows all the students very well and has visited most 
of otir parents. She is so dedicated that she carries on teaching 
even when she is sick. Once I went with her to visit the parents 
of a boy who misbehaved in class. The boy was terrified of 
the visit because he thought his father would heat him, but 
Lu Unhung handled the situation very well. She praised the 
boy s talent for painting before telling his parents that he must 
work harder. Both the boy and his parents appreciated her 
help, and later in the year the boy gave her one of his paintings. 
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THE STUDENTS in my class used to divide themselves into 
groups, the good students in one group, the poor students 
in another. This was all right for good students, but the poor* 
cr ones influenced each other and their results got worse. The 
class monitors tried to improve the situation hy getting the top 
students to give a hand to the poorer ones. We moved their 
seats together, and the poorer students were supervised during 
lessons. Thtir notes were checked after classes, and we also 
helped them with their homework. I chose to help Cui Wei- 
sheng, who was not very good at studying. I made friends with 
him, and gradually he accepted my advice and made some pro- 
gress. 

I enjoy being a monitor now because 1 can help the other 
students with their studies, and arrange interesting activities. 
I think I do the job well, and even voted for myself in the last 
election. 
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Dating In Senior Middle 
School 



|IN HUA 

AFTER I became a senior middle school student, f felt just 
the same as always, but gradually f began to rebel against 
the clothes that Mom and Dad chose for mc, f realized (hat 
I had become an adolescent 

When f graduated from junior high school in the summer 
of 1985, I. like many other students, had to make a choke be* 
tween going on to a general or a vocational senior middle 
school. (In Beijing the ratio between the number of students 
at general senior high schools and those in vocational schools 
is 6:4). Finally, 1 went to Ganjiakou School, a three-year voca- 
tional school sponsored by the Diaoyutai State Guesthouse. 
Graduates of the school eventually go to work at the guest- 
house. Students at general schools fwve to work very hnrd 
if they want to pass the entrance exams fo' college or univer- 
sity after graduation. But students like us, assured of a job, 
d * not work so hard. 

UNTIL recently even a simpfe dating relationships between 
senior middle school students of the opposite sex caused 
great concern among sociologists, writers, teachers and parents. 
When { was in junior middle school, a few students in my class 
began to date. Both the teachers and the students' parents 
worked together to stop it The students found to He involved 
were penalized by the school. Teachers gave each student a 
piece of paper recording the time when the last class was dis- 
missed The paper had to be handed to the students' parents, 
whu could then tell if their children had not come straight 
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heme. If any student wis thought to he dating, he or she 
would receive a talking to from both teachers and parents. 
Parents kept a close watch on their children, secretly reading 
their diaries and letters to find out what was going on. 

The greater the pressure from parents, the more students' 
curiosity is aroused. They believe the forbidden Iruit is sweet- 
er. A few brave students stole the (Hinted notepaper for re- 
cording the time of dismissal, and wrote their own notes so 
that they could go out with their friends without fear of being 
questioned by their parents. 

Today, students receive more understanding and are more 
likely to receive advice than condemnation. Alt the students 
in my class are now 18 or 19 years old (I'm 18), and most of 
them have found a girlfriend or a boyfriend. Teachers tell 
them to treat their relationships seriously and not to neglect 
their studies. (Parents, however, still do not allow the stu- 
dents to bring friends of the opposite sex home.) It's no longer 
considered strange for a. student to have a girlfriend or boy* 
friend, and teachers and students often talk about love on an 
equal footing. My English teacher once asked me whether I 
had a boyfriend. When I said no, she Cold me not to worry 
and said there were nice boys everywhere, and she would help 
me to find one later on. 

Other students in my class say that 1 am too proud be- 
cause ! never considered finding a boyfriend while I am still 
at school. Several boys have asked me out, but 1 have always 
refused. However, there is one boy f care about. I met him 
late one afternoon last summer when I heard him singing and 
playing the guitar in a park. He told me he had fallen for me, 
and had tried to talk to me several times. He had even asked 
other students about me. My heart was racing and I became 
quite speechless. 

I thought about it for a long time after I got home and 
felt F hadn't handled things very well. He is very talented, 
good at sports and public speaking. Many of the girls at 
school are crazy about him. 1 really like him, but I don't 
love him. My parents do not want me to have a boyfriend 
while I am still at school, they feel I should concentrate 
on my studies. I find f don't really want such a popular stu- 
dent as my boyfriend, but we have remained good friends. 
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HU Lf, one of my best friends, has got a beau who is three 
years older than she is. Students at vocational schools 
often go outside school to practice what they have learned. In 
one such period, she got to know a young man. She was mes- 
merized by his deep eyes and good looks. But she hid her 
feelings for the time being to preserve her dignity. Later they 
worked together again. They were attracted to each other. The 
young man expressed his love for her on the last day of the 
practice program. 

Our teacher once held a discussion on the positive and 
negative sides of love among secondary school students. I ask- 
ed Hu Li what she thought. She grinned and said, "Students 
who are in love can help each other. When they get tired of 
studying, they can go out for a drink, see a movie or go danc- 
ing. It makes life more colorful." 

Secondary school Mdents are usually very serious about 
their relationships, even though some grown ups think we are 
too ignorant and naive. No matter what happens in the fu- 
ture. 1 think well cherish these experiences of young affection. 
Though i'/s true that people's feelings can get hurt. Yao Qin # 
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a boy fn my claw, fell fn love with a girl in the second year of 
senior high. For quite some time, they were always together, 
but she fell in love with someone else and left him. fie was 
so hurt that he could not concentrate on his studies, and later 
told me that he would never love anybody else. At least, that's 
what he thinks now. 

Ye Fei, also in my class, is very warm and cheerful and 
has several boyfriends. She has a bad reputation with the rest 
of the class, however, because we believe she hurts the boys' 
feeling. 

I don't believe it does any good to tell students of my age, 
"You should do this or you shouldn't do that/* I agree with 
those teachers and parents who say that many high school stu- 
dents are too young to fall in love, but giving advice is better 
than just imposing restrictions. Wc are beginning to ex- 
perience life, and need to make our own decisions, but 1 feel 
that "blooming too early is a beautiful mistake/* 
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Exam Fever 



* 

WANG YAN 



DAD SHOOK me awake, "Come on. time to get up and 
study." he said. 

"It's Sunday. I want lo sleep/' I groaned, burying myself 
further under the bedclothes. Unfortunately, as ! turned over 
! caught sight of the calendar on my wall and realized that 
Dad was right. The date of the college-entrance exams was 
getting uncomfortably close. 1 would have to get up and study, 

Ever since junior middle school, 1 was sure f would go 
to college or university for further education* It seemed as 
natural to me as growing up, f didn't really think about getting 
a good job afterwards, that decision could wait until 1 became 
a college student. In junior middle school, I liked math very 
much, but now I'm determined to enter an arts college and 
major in mass communications. Perhaps this is because my 
fafltcr is a journalist. He travels a lot and is always full of 
fascinating stories about the people and places he has seen. 
The life of a journalist seems much more interesting than deal* 
ing with pages of boring figures every day. 

AFTF.R graduation from junior middle school I went to an 
ordinary secondary school — Beijing Senior Middle School 
No. 45. 1 found it very difficult to study, the whole atmosphere 
was just wrong, and by the spring semester of my first year 
I had decided to change schools. I knew that there was a very 
good key middle school In my parents* home village, Loudi in 



WANG YAN h a «*om!«ry srfeoo! student. 
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Hunan province. My uncle works as a Chinese teacher at the 
school, and I thought studying there would give me a better 
chance to pass the college entrance exams. 

Dad didn't agree with me at first, he thought it would be 
difficult for me to get used to the hard life in the countryside, 
but 1 persisted and finally he gave in. 

f found the students in the countryside very different from 
those in Beijing. They were much more diligent — their eyes 
almost never left their books except to eat and sleep. Perhaps 
this is because it s not easy for them to go to school, and they 
value the chance to study much more than urban students. 
Knowing I was from the capital, at first my classmates stayed 
a respectful distance from me, but I soon became friends with 
them. I made considerable progress during those two years in 
the village. 

At the beginning of the last semester of secondary school, 
I transferred back to Beijing, because according to regulations 
every student must take the examination in his or her home 
town. The last semester was the hardest for me. To enter 
a liberal arts college I had to take exams in Chinese, math, 
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politics, English, and the biggest hendaebe of all — history and 
geography. Much of the work was rote teaming and required 
little comprehension, but the amount to be memorized was 
enormous. 

I hate mechanical memorizing. I like to learn the principles 
of things. But to pass the examinations I h*d to do it. To 
make things a little more interesting, my classmates and I made 
up rhymes to help us memorize the dull facts and figures. We 
often got together to ask each other odd and esoteric questions 
which made studying more fun. It's a joy to slump others with 
really hard questions, ami to be able to come up with the an- 
swers to these brain teasers yourself. 

The students who want to enter for the science exams don't 
need to learn history and geography, but study physics and 
chemistry instead. I don't think this early tracking is a good 
Wen. Quite a number of science students know nothing about 
history and geography, while others arc illiterate in science. 
I'm glad to hear that this division will be eliminated next year. 
What a pity it will be too late for mc to benefit from the change! 

AS the date of the exams comes closer. I remember good 
students who have failed, and my confidence becomes a 
bit shaky. Of all the hundreds of thousands who try, only a 
small minority can go to college right now. simply because our 
country does not yet have enough schools or teachers. But I 
wasn't the only one to suffer, my parents and teachers become 
tense and nervous, hxi. They know how much depends on 
our success in the exams. I'm grateful to my father for help- 
ing mc so much. After work, he devoted almost all his time 
to mc, prcpnring meals and traveling all over town in search 
of reference books. He inspires me to work harder gnd be 
well prepared for the final hurdle. 
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Full-time school system: 



Age 



Grade 





<&> , 








5 


PHD 




4 
















2 


MA 




1 






:23) 


5 


Institutions of higher learning 


(22) 


4 






(21) 


3 




Vocational 




[20) 


2 




and agricultural 


[ Secondary 


(19) 


1 




subjects 


1 specialized 


18 


(6) 


Senior 


| school 


17 


5 


high school 






16 


4 








15 


3 






14 


2 


Junior high school 


13 


1 






12 


<*.) 






11 


5 






10 


4 


Elementary school 


9 


3 






8 


2 






7 


1 






6 


4 






5 


3 


Kindergarten 


4 


2 






3 


1 
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APPENDIX B 



Number of Schools by Level & Type 





1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Reg. Inst, of Higher Education 


675 


704 


715 


805 


902 


1.016 


Secondary Schools 


124. 760 


112, 305 


107. 829 


105, 157 


104,119 


104,946 


Specialized Sec. Schools 


3.069 


3. 132 


3,076 


3, 090 


3, 301 


3. 557 


Sec. Technical Schools 


2. 052 


2. 170 


2. 168 


2, 229 


2, 293 


2, 529 


Teacher Training Schools 


1,017 


962 


008 


861 


1.008 


1,028 


General Sec. Schools 


118. 377 


106.718 


101.649 


96, 474 


93.714 


93. 221 


a* 

Senior 


31. 300 


24, 447 


20. 874 


18, 876 


17.847 


17,318 


Junior 


87. 077 


82, 271 


80, 775 


77. 598 


75, 867 


73, 903 


Agricultural A. Vocational 
Schools 


3. 314 


2, 655 


3, 104 


5, 481 


7. 002 


8,070 


Primary Schools 


917.316 


894, 074 


880.516 


862, 165 


853, 7 tO 


832. 309 


Hi Jim 

Kindergartens 


170. 419 


130. 296 


122. 107 


136, 306 


166. 526 


172. 262 


***** 

Schools for the Blind,* the 
Deaf-mute 


292 


302 


312 


319 


330 


375 
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APPENDIX C 



Enrolment of Schools by Level & Type 



•ft- 7SK ta t# HiiihiiI 





1980 


1981 


1982 


1 

1988 


j 

1984 


i 

1985 


Postgraduates 


2. 16 
1 


1.88 


2. 58 


i 

3.72 


5.76 


8.73 


Reg. Inst, of Higher Education 


114.4 


127.9 


115. 4 


120.7 


139.6 


1/0.3 


***** 

Secondary Schools 


5. 677. 8 


5.014.6 


4, 702. 8 


4,634.7 


4, 861. 4 


S. 093.3 


Specialized Sec. Schools 


124.3 


106.9 


103.9 


114.3 


132.2 


157.1 


tfa 18 ****** 

Sec. Technical Schools 


76.1 


63.2 


62.8 


68.8 


81. 1 


101.3 


Teacher Training Schools 


48.2 


43.7 


41. 1 


45.5 


51. 1 


">5.8 


General Sec. Schools 


5, 508. 1 


4. 859. 6 


4, 528. 5 


4. 397. 8 


4. 554. 1 


4,705.9 


ft* 

Senior 


969.8 


715.0 


640.5 


629.0 


689.8 


741.1 


ft* 

Junior 


4, 538. 3 


4, 144.6 


3. 888. 0 


3. 768. 8 


3. 864. 3 


3, 964. 8 


Agricultural & Vocational 
Schools 


45.4 


48. 1 


70. 4 


122.0 


174.5 


229.6 


Primary Schools 


14.627.0 


14, 332.8 


13, 972.0 


13.578.0 


13, 557.1 


13.370.2 


Kindergartens 


1, 150.8 


1, 056. 2 


1.113.1 


1, 140.3 


1,294.7 


1, 479.7 


Schools for the Blind, St the 
Deaf-mute 


3.3 


3.3 


3.4 


3.6 


4.0 


4.2 
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Number of Students by Field of Study 



««: A 





1980 


1981 


| 1982 


1983 


1984 




JB if 
Total 


1.143,712 


1,27M72 


i 

| 

<1, 153.954 


1,206,823 1,995, CM 


fl, 703, IIS 


X ft 
Engineering 


i 

i 

1 383,520 

t 
> 


■ 461,265 


398,214 


i 

418,545 


I 

479,527 

1 


580, 168 


* n 

Agriculture 


! 70, 494 




64,327 


67,951 


77,497 


88, 535 


ft 

Forestry 


t 

1 11,631 


j 13,618 

i 


11,472 


13,301 


15,128 , 


17, 499 


S r5 

Medicine & Pharmacy 


j 

j 139.569 


i 


I'' 1,038 


140,051 


143,855 j 


137,338 


m & 

Teacher Training 


1 338,197 


321,444 


2*9,448 i 


313,339 j 


361,827 ' 


123,047 


* ft 
Humanities 


58,054 


69,076 


59,663 


67,909 i 


i 

89,146 < 


126,826 


m ft 

Natural Science* 


83,651 


99,840 


81,132 f 


79.818 ! 


86,894 t 

i 


97,707 


If ti 

Finance & Economics 


37,082 

i 


47,895 


55,980 


71. 1«»0 • 


i 

97, 405 i 


147,543 


* & 
Political 
Science & Law 


i 

i 
I 

6,029 | 

i 


9,944 


14,635 i 


i$,2S6 


25,237 1 


'.6, 129 


* ft 

Physical Culture 


9,412 


11,241 


9,505 t 


10,027 , 


1 1 # '539 ! 
1 


13,629 
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Number of Students Studing Abroad 
& Returned 





1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1964 


1985 


No. of Students 
Studying Abroad 


2,124 


2,922 


2,326 


2,633 


3,073 


4,888 


No. of Returned 
Students 


162 


1,143 


2,116 


2,303 


2,290 


1,424 



Number of Foreign Students in China 





1980 


1981 


i 

i 

i 

1982 


I 
i 
1 

1983 


1984 


1985 


No* of Foreign students 
in China 


57b 


749 


865 


1,036 


1,203 


1,585 
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APPENDIX F 
Kindergarten Timetable 



class 

period 


! Lowest 
! class 


Middle 

class 


Highest 

t class 


subject 


AM 


PV 


AM 


PM 


AM 


PM 


Sports 




1 


I 


i 


I 


1 


Language 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


General 
Knowledge 


i 


— 

I 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Arithmetic 


> — ~ — j 


1 1 
1 


1 

■ 1 


2 


2 




Music 


2 ! 


2 1 
1 


2 i 


2 


2 


2 


Art 


[ 

L 


2 1 


1 

2 ! 


2 i 


3 ! 


3 


Total 


6 1 


9 1 


io ! 




12 • 


12 
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Curriculum 



f 
I 
I 

i 

i 
i 
i 

i 
I 
i 



CVade 

Hours 

Sublet 


Junior secondary school 


Senior secondary school 


Total da*s hour* 


i 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


Pofctica* and *deotog*cai education 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


334 ■ 


Chinese language 


6 


6 


6 


5 


4 


4 


1 000 ■ 


Mathematics 


5 


6 


6 


5 


5 


5 


1. 026 


Foreign language 


5 




5 


5 


5 


4 


932 f 






2 


3 


4 


3 


4 


SCO ■ 


Chemistry 






3 


3 


3 


3 


372 


History 


3 


2 




3 






266 J 


Geography 


3 


2 






2 




234 J 


Bwtogy 


2 


2 








2 


192 


Physiology and Hygiene 






2 








64 • 


Physical education 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


384 J 


Music 


1 


X 


1 








100 ~ 


ftrm arts 


1 


X 


I 








100 


WeeWy reared course hours 


30 


31 


31 


29 


26 


6 


5.554 


Elective course hours 










4 


24 


240 ■ 


Job trammg 


2 weeks' 






2 weeks* 






2 weeks* 576 



« Job tratmng hour calculation is based on four classes daily for both juroor and senior secondary schools. 
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WHAT I WANT TO KNOW ABpUT THE PEOPLE* S REPUBLIC 



Brief answers to questions asked about the People's Republic or 

China by Senior High School Students 



BY 



DAVID CHASKO 
TIGARD HIGH SCHOOL 
TIGARD, OREGON 



EMC 



In the summer of 1990, I traveled to the People* 3 Republic 
of China as a member of a Fulbright Seminar. In preparation for 
that trip, I asked ay senior economics students at Tigard High 
School to create a set of questions they wanted me to 
Investigate. My assumption vas that their questions would 
represent what a typical group of high school students would want 
to know about China. 

Answering these questions has been both interesting and 
challenging. Interesting because the questions asked by the 
students are excellent. Challenging because of the variety of 
possible answers that I found in China. Let me try to explain 
vhat I mean. 

First of all, the People's Republic has over one billion 
inhabitants who live in a wide variety of situations from small 
villages to some of the largest cities in the world. Their huge 
nation varies tremendously in climate and topography from one 
side of the country to the other. Because of this vastness and 
huge population, it is very difficult to give an answer that is 
accurate for all of China or all of the Chinese. The reader 
should realize that these are my answers and represent what I 
learned from visiting four large cities over a thirty day period 
in the summer of 1990. It seems to me to be very possible that 
another observer visiting other cities could have different 
answers from these. 
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I WANT TO KNOW ABOUT A TYPICAL HIGH SCHOOL . HOW LONG IS THE 
SCHOOL DAY, HOW MANY DAYS OF SCHOOL IN A WEEK? 

In China a senior high' school is called upper middle school 
and comes after the nine years of compulsory education required 
by lav. Students who choose to go on to upper middle school must 
take and pass an entrance test. Students are placed in a school 
based on their GPA and their test score. The best students go to 
the best schools. The schools offer two courses of study: a 
liberal arts track and a science and math track. The difference 
between the two is in the amount of material and the difficulty 
level of the courses. For example, all students take math. But 
the liberal arts track student will not cover as much mathematics 
as the science and math track student will. 

A typical school day begins at seven o'clock with an hour 
study hall for language, Literature and social studies. Between 
eight and noon there are live classes of approximately 45 
minutes. Between the second and third period there is an half- 
hour exercise class. Lunch is at noon and that is followed by 
another study period. School begins again at two in the 
afternoon with two more periods until four p.m. This is followed 
by a voluntary activity period. Students are supposed to have 
two hours of homework but my impression is that they have much 
more than that. School is :5ix days a week. 

By the way, teachers in China have a very different 
situation than your teachers in the U.S. Language and social 

7»; 



studies teachers teach 12 hours of class per week while math, 
science and P. E. teachers teach 10 hours a week. Teachers are 
expected to help students during study time, to visit their 
students homes and to run student activities. 

HOW DIFFICULT IS IT TO GO TO COLLEGE IN CHINA? 

It is very difficult to become a college student in China. 
The oducational system in China has placed a great deal of 
emphasis on the passing of exaras. While the current laws provide 
£or a mandatory nine years of education, the practice of 
encouraging only the best stills seems to be very influential. 

The number of students helps to explain the situation. The 
number of junior high school students in 1987 was 41,743,800 
while the number of senior high students was 7,737,300 and the 
number of undergraduates was almost 2,000,000. One way to 
analyze these numbers is to notice that a senior high class of 
about 2,500,000 compete to join a freshman college class of 
500,000. 

Students who are admitted to undergraduate school have to 
pay a very small amount of money for their education* In recent 
years, a few colleges have allowed a small number of students who 
almost passed the entrance exam to attend as tuition-paying 
students* The amount of tuition at one Bejing University was 
1,000 to 1,500 yuan per year (about five to seven months wages 
for a professional). One U,S, dollar is 4.71 yuan. The 
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government seems to be discouraging this practice for the 1991 
school year . 

Besides college there are other types of post secondary 
education available to students. There are agricultural and 
vocational institutes, and specialized technical institutes that 
prepare students for careers in tourism, industry, and business 
f ields . 

WHAT ARE SOME OF THE POPULAR SPORTS THAT HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

PLAY? 

I had a chance to visit three urban secondary schools. 
Every school had a large field for playing soccer. The fields 
were dirt without any grass. There were movable basketball 
standards on the edge of the field. Some students told me that 
they had a school basketball team and that they played teams from 
other schools. I don't know if they played in a gym or not. I 
didn't see one. in Shanghai the leaders of a village within the 
city told me that the village ran a swimming pool for all ages to 
use. In general, I did not see evidence of the emphasis on 
sports that you see in the U.S. 

WHAT DO TEENS DO FOR FUN ON WEEKENDS? 



While in China I oaw many teens going to movies, parks, 
shopping and riding bicycles. 1 would say that the average teen 



spends his free time in inexpensive recreation with other 
friends of the same sex. The typical teen does not have a lot of 
money to spend and, unlike the U.S. , I did not see merchandizing 
directed towards the "teen market". Teens who are still in 
school seemed more academically serious and probably use their 
one day off to study. Teens who are working are probably working 
six days a week and the system in the large cities at least does 
not give every one the same day off. So, in one sense, there are 
no weekends as we know them in China. 

I WANT TO KNOW WHAT THE REQUIREMENTS ARE FOR A DRIVERS LICENCE 
AND HOW MUCH DO CARS COST? 

First of all, you need to realize that China, as d 
developing country, has a very different view of cars than we do. 
There are many more bicycles on the road than cars, trucks or 
busses. In fact, major roads in cities are divided between 
center lanes for motor vehicles and outer lanes for bikes. There 
is usually an island or some other divider between the bike and 
car lanes. The government is not encouraging individuals to get 
their own cars. I think there i« a very practical reason tor 
this. Cities such as Bejing with a population of over nine 
million people or Shanghai with over eleven million do not have a 
road and highway system to handle a large number of family cars. 
Air quality is already affected by the extensive use of coal for 
heating and cooking. The addition of a few million cars would 
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be awful. 

The government uses challenging drivers licence 
requirements and high costs of cars to keep the numbers down. In 
order to get a regular drivers licence you have to first take a 
driving course. The course is very comprehensive and is a 
commitment of six month of full time school. The course for a 
chauffeurs licence to drive a van, truck, bus or taxi lasts for 
a year! The cost of a car is also an obstacle. While I do not 
have any information on a domestic make car, I do know that a 
new, base model, small Toyota costs 188,400 yuan (about U.S. 
$40,000). This is in an economy where a doctor in Beijing is 
paid 400 yuan a month, secondary teachers 200 yuan, and an 
aircraft machinist 90 yuan. 

Public transportation in the urban areas is abundant and 
cheap. Beijing, for example, has many articulated buses and 
regular buses that cost about Cive U.S. cents to ride. There are 
many taxis. For eight cents you can ride Beijing's modern, 
clean subway system. 

I WANT TO KNOW IF IT IS COMMON FOR TEENS TO MOVE OUT OF THE HOUSE 
WHEN THEY ARE EIGHTEEN? 

No, it is not very common. There are several reasons for 
this. The major factors are a strong family cohesiveness and the 
limitations of space. 

The tradition in China is for males to remain with the 

so 
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family, or household, permanently. This resulted in a multi- 
generational household living in a cluster oc buildings. 
Daughters traditionally left their families when they married and 
moved into their husbands household. This tradition is still 
common in rural regions. And while it is less common in an urban 
area to have the space to keep the extended family intact, it is 
not uncommon at all to have sons and daughters who are in their 
twenties to still be living at home. 

In urban areas the household tradition is now much less 
common. But don't get the impression that the situation is 
similar to yours in the U.S. One difference is the availability 
of housing. In urban areas housing is usually available from the 
vork unit to which you belong to. Once a person has a full time 
job with a recognized work unit, the unit provides the worker and 
his family with a place t;o live. This is usually an apartment. 
There are very few apartments or condominiums available to rent. 

AT WHAT AGE TO MOST CHINESE GET MARRIED? 

The legal age for women to get married is 20 years old and 
for men it is 22. The practice for couples in major cities, auch 
as Beijing, is for women to marry at about 23 and men at 25. The 
reason for the delay seems to be primarily economic. The delay 
give3 the couple more years to work and save some money sc that 
they can start their marriage more comfortably. The practice in 
the countryside is for marriage to be closer to the legal 
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minimum. The government la encouraging later marriages as a part 
of their population control efforts. Couples that belong to one 
of the fifty-five minority groups can marry at age 18 for the 
woman and 20 for the man. They are also exempt from China's one 
child policy. 

WHAT DO THE CHINESE THINK OF THEIR GOVERNMENT'S ONE CHILD PER 

FAMILY POLICY? 

China is home to more than one-fifth of the human race and 
the government estimates the current population to be one point 
one billion people. Since the mid 1970's, China has encouraged 
population control. In the past 30 years, 600,000,000 bablt?s 
have been born. This is about two million a year. The 
population growth rate is about the same as Australia but rhe 
numbers are larger than most nations. There are about 40,000 
Chinese born every day. The government is quick to point out the 
effect of such a huge population on the country. 

Let me give you some of their examples. China ranks third 
in the world in land area but when you divide that area by the 
population to get a per capita number, the country is thirty- 
three percent of the world f a average. China ranks sixth ;n the 
world in fresh water resources but on a per capita basis It ij at 
eighteen percent o£ the world average. Its GNP in 1038 was 
twenty percent larger than in 1949 and ranked eighth in the 
world. However, on a per capita basis, it ranks 120th with the 
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equivalent of three hundred U.S. dollars a year. 

The government believes that the way to improve the quality 
of people's lives is to control the quantity of people. Their 
goal ir, to reduce the rate of growth to 9.4 births per thousand 
people by the *?nd of the century. Currently they have reduced it 
to 14 births per thousand. The approach taken by the government 
stresses educating couples regarding the benefits of a small 
family, besides this stress on civic duty there are also rewards 
;nd penalties imposed by the state. 

The government issues a Certificate to Honor for Couples 
vith Only One Child to couples after the birth of their first 
hi Id and a promise from the couple that they will not have any 
more. Urban couples then receive a bonus of about <>0 yuan a 
;eaz, Preferential treatment is given to the child <jnd the 
family In nursery, elementary, and secondary school enrollment. 
This goes along with special consideration for college 
enrollment, housing distribution and medical treatment. Couples 
breaking this promise iace the possibility of a 2,000 yuan fine, 
loss of privileges and a five to ten percent deduction from their 
monthly vaqes for :5«vcn to tourteen years. There are similar 
rewards and penalties f.or rural couples. 

The government reports good cooperation in urban areas where 
enforcement strict !>ut le.is success in rural area where 
luthorities are not as diligent. By the way, the ethnic 
minorities, who make up five percent of the population, are not 
included in the one child policy. The government recognizes that 
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■ these fifty-five different groups need a higher birth rate in 

order to survive and keep their ethnic identities. 

I The Chinese to whom I spoke concerning the policy all said 

that they understood the necessity for the program and that they 
I agreed with it. Now, it is important to remember they were all 

■ either professionals or students and that I cannot say from 

personal experience what the "average" citizen thinks about the 

I policy. One group that usually is opposed to family planning is 

':he Catholic Church. In China we had a chance to meet with the 
| Leaders of the Catholic Church, which is an approved organization 

— within the country. They said they understood the necessity for 

■ population control in China and therefore did not oppose the one 

■ child policy. 

| WHAT 15 CHINESE TV LIKE? 

■ During the month I was in China, I had an opportunity to 

■ watch about fifteen to twenty hours of TV. Much of it was at the 

same time of the day, a few minutes in the afternoon and late in 

■ the evening 30 I missed more programing than I sav. A major 

city like the capital, Beijing, has two channels. I was told 

m that with better inception you could pick up more channels from 

■ other areas but I never .-.aw them. Programing on one station 

seemed to begin before noon and on the other at about lour. Both 

I stations had a lot of what we would call educational programs in 

the afternoon and earlv evening hours. The programs were on 
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computer programinq, mathemat ics , Russian language, and Japanese 
language- At least two a day were on English language and one was 
on Esperanto (a language invented about 80 years ago by combining 
the chief European languages). There were some American programs 
with Chinese dubbed over the English. I saw the series Hunter and 
Beauty and the Beast. They also shoved tvo American movies. One 
was an old Bob Hope movie that I did not recognize and the other 
was Delta Force. Delta Force van not dubbed or sub-titled. On 
late night TV once a week they shoved the 1989 NBA Finals betveen 
th<* Pistons and the Lakers (without time outs or commercials). 

The Chinese programing included movies (from the People's 
Republic, Hong Kong and Taiwan); a series about a group on 
business women that was set ( and made) in Hong Kong; a series 
:;bout the lives of a mult i-cjenerat ional family; tvo mini-series 
one on the life of Mao during the 1930*3 and the other on a 
guerilla group fighting the Japanese in the 1930 f s, X saw a 
variety show that was featuring comic routines and what seemed to 
be a special program that had an all military audience watching a 
variety show that praised a man by the name of Lei Fung (Lie Fung 
has been held up as an example, since the Tiananmen Square 
massacre of 1939, of how .\ loyal Chinese Communist should live 
and act } . 

The .sports broadcasts I .;aw were World Cup soeer games. A 
joccet game between a team t r cm the People's Republic and one 
from North Korea and a basketball game between a women f r, team 
from the People's Republic and another team. What caught my eye 
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in that game was the fact that it vas broadcast from Kuala 
Lumpur, the capital of Malaysia. 

At ten p.m. on one channel, and eleven p.m. on the other, 
there was a news broadcast that was divided between national 
news, some international news, sports and the weather. 

Chinese commercials were interesting. On one channel, 
commercials come on about every twenty or thirty minutes. On the 
jther, the interruptions were less frequent but the commercial 
interruption was for about twenty minutes. Items advertized 
included expensive things such as refrigerators, televisions and 
Volkswagens. More often, however, they were inexpensive consumer 
Llc?ms such as toothpaste, shampoo, hand cream, make-up, 
hairspray, clothing, beer, bug-spray, China Cola and, of course, 
Coca-Cpla. At the <*nd of every commercial vas the address and 
phone number of the advertiser. 



TIANANMEN SQUARE AND CHINA 
ONE YEAR LATER 



DEBORAH SHEA DOYLE 
PITTSFORD SUTHERLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
PITTSFORD, NEk( YORK 14534 



TIANANMEN SQUARE AND CHINA - ONE YEAR LATER 



Tiananmen Square, Mao's Masoieum, The Forbidden City. As I walked 
in this enormous open section of Beijing in June 1990, 1 recalled the poignant 
covers of lime magazine of a year ago with Chinese students calling for more 
democracy, leading a hunger strike in protest of their government s policies, 
erecting the "Goddess of Democracy" and even defacing Mao's portrait with 
red paint. Yet one year later I was on a Fuibright program seminar in China 
with eighteen high school teachers. Our trip was postponed for one year 
because of "the events of last June" but now we were spending four weeks 
in China studying Chinese History and Culture. For me it was an opportunity 
to observe the effects of a political revolution first hand and to view those 
eventful days of the spring of 1989 from several perspectives. 

Before arriving in China I read critiques of the democracy movement 
in the American press. I watched every television news report I could, and 
heard Ted Koppel interviewing Beijing University students about their 
dreams for the future of China. I admired the students 1 courage to go on a 
hunger strike until their demands were met. I cheered as they erected the 
"Goddess of Deomcracy" and placed it on the sacred meridian line which 
extends through the Meridian Gate into the Forbidden City. I admired the 
people of Beijing who rode their bicycles to the square to bring food and 
water to the protesting students. But when some of the workers began to 
join with the students, and when Deng Xiaoping lost face with the disruption 
in the central square of Beijing during Mikhail Gorbachev s visit, I began to 
fear that the noble ideals of the students would not be realized. When the 
uprising was surpressed by "The Beijing Massacre" according to the 
American press or The Turmoil in Beijing" according to the Chinese press, i 



knew that my 19&9 Summer Fuibrtght Seminar would be postponed, 
perhaps even cancelled. In retrospect, going to China in 1990 was a much 
more meaningful experience. I was able to assess this historic event not 
only from the point of view of the press of each country, but from personal 
interviews with people directly or indirectly affected by it. 

During our orientation in San Francisco, we had a briefing with the 
Consul General of China. He encouraged us to feel free to talk to anyone 
during our stay in China. He told us the government had released about 
eight hundred of the protestors and still retained three hundred of them. He 
blamed the "events of last June," as so many Chinese refer to them, on the 
Communist Party, saying "We didn't explain enough to them (the s tudents)." 
When asked to enlarge upon this statement during the question and answer 
period, he said that the students forgot their patriotism, their mot * 
obligation to the state. He said the "education system is to blame." "If the 
students are not educated, the state (party) is to blame." 

While in China I took every opportunity to question people about their 
impressions of "the events of last June." They did not speak with one voice . 
In a lecture at Beijing Normal University, Professor Jin shu-xian, a professor 
of Marxism-Leninism, stated that last June a few persons wanted to overturn 
the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party. He said most students don t 
want to overturn the state and that the government s ending of the turmoil 
met "most people's needs." He emphasized that the government's drive to 
modernization necessitated complete internal stability. "The people will 
suffer if there is turmoil," he concluded, giving what I discovered is the 
official rationale for the government action. 

A young female translator in Beijing was ready to study in Ottawa, 
Canada last June, but because of the "events of last june" she cannot go. 



Now in order to leave, she must be either thirty-five, htve worked for five 
years, or have a scholarship from the United States or Canada. She said that 
the only way around these requirements is to pay 2000 Yuan to the 
government for each year short of the required five years. This is an 
impossible figure for her on a salary of 130 Yuan a month. Like many other 
ambitious young students she is frustrated by the system and desperately 
wants to explore the world beyond China. 

Professor Wang Yingiie, of Beijing Normal University was a visiting 
professor at the University of Vermont in the spring of 1989. When asked 
whether the American media was fair in its coverage of the event, he said, 
"No one really knows what happened." He returned to Beijing in December 
1989 and talked with everyone he could. People told him the suppression of 
the rebellion occurred, but it "was exaggerated." When he first watched it 
on American television, he cried, thinking that many his students must 
have lost their lives; however, when he returned, he discovered that only 
one of his students had been killed. Having personal experience with some 
of the atrocities committed during the Cultural Revolution, Wang was 
especially fearful of the repercussions for those involved in the protests. 

When Gorbachev s visit was disrupted in mid-May, Professor Wang 
knew the situation would take a serious turn because the government had 
lost face. Like many of the official communiques, he felt the students had 
forgotten what the country had done for them and that disagreements 
within the government prevented it from acting sooner to quell the 
disturbances. 

We visited the American Embassy in Beijing where we had a briefing 
with Jim Moriarity, a political officer in the embassy, who arrived in Beijing 
in May 1 989. He went to the square each day and spoke to the students. 

* 
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He said they wanted "democracy - to be able to elect their leaders on a 
regular basis." He felt the government didn't try to negotiate with them and 
the government didn't have the equipment (i.e. hoses and rubber bullets) to 
use other methods of control. The Beijing University students are the "creme 
de la creme." They have more hope, more opportunities than the students 
in less prestigious universities. Therefore, the Beijing University students 
dropped out earlier and those students from "the dorky little towns" outside 
of Beijing dominated the rest of the rebellion. 

Mr. Moriarity feels that based on conversations with "well-plugged 
cadre kids" at least 700 - 1000 people were killed. Thousands were arrested 
by the sons of bitches." We never hear about these, " he said in an acerbic 
tone. The government says there are three hundred in detention but it 
doesn t say how many others are already convicted." Clearly his cynical 
attitude reflects the effect of his daily confrontations with the Chinese 
government, its insistance on stability over free eipression of ideas, and his 
knowledge that his apartment is bugged. 

A minor government official in Kunming in southwest China said there 
were also student protests in this capital of the Yunnan Province. He agreed 
with the protests of government corruption and stated that since last June 
some officials have been discharged. He said no students from Kunming 
were killed but he felt that the government had no other alternative in 
responding to such a direct challenge to its authority. Several people 
connected with the government mentioned "extremists " or "outside 
influences " as playing a role in the uprising. They seemed to be referring to 
radical students. Taiwanese or Overseas Chinese, groups which had a stake 
in disrupting the Qovernment. He said that "extremists used the students" 
and he is angry ; the democrats. They "caused bad things for China 
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economically," a reference to the international economic repercussions since 
Tiananmen. 

Another man in Kunming, a translator, looked furtively over his 
shoulder as be whispered to me that there were many student protests in 
Kunming. He said many other people agreed with the students but were too 
afraid to vocalize those protests. He knew of one Bai minority student who 
was dismissed from his university in Kunming, and sent back to his 
hometown where he has become a "persona non grata." This student will 
have difficulty getting a job and his record will follow him for the rest of his 
life. This gentleman said the peasants and the workers have enough to eat 
and therefore didn't join in with the students. He added, "I am warm in 
winter. I have enough to eat. But I want to be free to think for myself, to 
be rewarded for what I do. Here it is just the same for everyone." His 
frustration is with the system. He desires a better future for his family, 
particularly for his young daughter. This concern reflects the attitudes of 
many younger people we met. They are ambitious and yet unconnected 
with the party. They see others getting ahead through connections ("the 
back door") and realize that despite their personal efforts and ambitions, 
few opportunities are open to them because they have chosen not to join the 
Party. 

We also had a conversation with a teacher who spent a year on an 
exchange in the United States. Since his return to China he has joined the 
Communist Party and has risen in the field of education. He expressed a 
different point of view. He said most of the students in Kunming 
demonstrated (at least 10,000). He felt the government was patient with 
these protests. The students voted to send ten students on to Beijing. Later 
"some elements" controlled the students. When questioned specifically 
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about Tiananmen Square, be said "the government reported that 34-36 
students were killed." He added, "since I am in this position, I believe the 
figures." He mentioned that now the government pays attention to 
privateering. A teacher from his university is still in prison because he got 
out of hand." When this teacher gets out of prison, he can t return to 
Kunming, This educator then added humorously, and with some sarcasm in 
his voice, "when he gets out of prison, he 11 start a free enterprise and get 
rich." He also felt that Mr. Zhou Ziang was used by the students. "He should 
have worked with the leaders. But he went his own way." He also believed, 
as did several other Chinese we interviewed, that foreign journalists were 
provoking the situation This teacher has obviously chosen to buy into the 
system, and accept with little reservation the party explanations of events. 
As a result, advancement opportunities are open to him. 

Xi'an, the ancient capital of eleven dynasties, was another stop where 
we were able to explore feelings about the democracy movement. 
Throughout the trip students and young people came up to us on the streets 
anxious to practice their English and to question us about America. A young 
Xi'an university student told us that "every student participated in the June 
4, 1989 uprisings." He demonstrated but he doesn t feel he ll be blacklisted 
and chastised. A teacher at a university in Xi'an confirmed that all the 
students protested and filled the people's square. He said some classes 
stopped and many of the teachers went to the square to watch out for their 
students." He confirmed that anyone who protested could be blacklisted 
and have difficulties for tne rest of their life. This young professor earns 
about 130 Yuan a month (*$26.Q0). He hopes to work for one of the joint- 
venture hotels where he could earn several times that amount. Meanwhile, 
his wife works, and he moonlights so that he can afford such "luxury " items 
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as si refrigerator which costs about 1930 Yuan ($380). This is an ambitious 
young teacher who, rather than " buying into the system," has figured out 
how to live with it and in some ways to get around it! 

In Shanghai, our last stop, I was able to gain even more insight into 
China of May and June 1 989. This bustling city had a European feel in some 
areas due to its settlement by Western merchants between the Opium War 
of 1 840 and World War II. On a steamy night while walking along the 
Bund, I met a young man of twenty- eight who taught himself English by 
listening to tapes. When I mentioned I was from New York State, but not 
New York Gty, he astounded me by saying "Oh , Upstate New York, 
Buffalo? Rochester? the Finger Lakes Region? Lake Ontario? Lake Erie?" 
He loves everything about the West, even romanticizes its benefits. He 
found a sponsor in the United States, and hopes to be able to leave China 
and come to the United States to study and to work. He and his sponsor 
have completed all the necessary paper work and guarantees, and he plans 
to wait in one of the long lines we saw near the United States Consulate in 
Shanghai in hopes of being one of the five percent of the applicants to obtain 
a visa. Like other Chinese who want to leave the country, he complained 
about the lack of opportunity to advance in China. Everyone is treated alike 
and it doesn't matter whether you do a good job or not. People sometimes 
sleep or read on the job." This energetic young man sau! he feU many who 
get ahead do so through quan chi or "the back door," that is through 
knowing someone in it ? party. The Chinese will lose one of their "best and 
their brightest" when this young man leaves for good. 

As a history teacher, I try to have my students look at historical 
events from different perspectives. In Beijing, I was able to purchase 
several books published through the China Press. One slicK publication 



entitled The Turmoil in Beijing presented "the events of last June " from an 
entirely different perspective than the American press. Here you saw no 
bleeding students, no goddess of democracy, no students suffering the 
effects of their hunger strike Here were young uniformed members of the 
People's Army smiling, helping people, bleeding from rocks being hurled at 
them, and even strung up naked and burned. I thought to myself these 
were not the images I received from the United States press and media. The 
China pre«s reflects the government and Communist party positions, and the 
leadership's emphasis on stability and the need to preserve their hard- 
fought revolution. For the American press, the rights of the students, their 
desire for more say in the government, and an end to corruption, were the 
focus of their news reports. 

After five weeks in China, I have many images. There is not just one 
China. There are many Chinas. It is a vibrant country with thousands of 
years rich in history. There is the genius of a China which made engineering, 
scientific, domestic, and musical discoveries much earlier than those same 
discoveries in the West. There is a China with 80% of its people engaged in 
labor intensive agriculture, a China still employing farming methods of 2000 
years ago. Yet there is a China which has made amazing advances since 
liberation in 1949 , and especially in the last ten years. Through my 
personal interactions, I discovered a China with warm, friendly and open 
people, many of whom shared their feelings, hopes and dreams with me. I 
observed a China with people willing to do anything to leave their country, 
with others willing to join the Communist party in order to advance 
themselves. There were still others leading successful, fulfilling lives 
without buying into the system. I experienced a China with a family of four 
welcoming me, a total stranger, into their 8 foot by 1 2 foot living 
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room/bedroom, and offering me dinner and their best rice wine. I observed 
a China with a population of 1.2 billion where the people in the cities are . 
accepting and adapting to the one -child policy, while the people in the 
countryside are largely ignoring these policies because they need sons to 
work their fields. I witnessed women still suffering the effects of years of 
bound feet and interviewed other women who spoke of infanticide of baby 
girls, and of many opportunities and job advancements denied to them. I 
observed a China which has a rigid political system yet has opened its 
economic system to the free market techniques of the West. I saw a China 
which feels it needs political stability in order to advance economically, a 
China which is experiencing grave problems and is stUi feelirg the 
repercussions of June 1 989. I travelled to a China which the United States 
government and United States students must come to know, to appreciate, 
and to live with in the Twentieth Century. 
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Doing Business in China: 
A curriculum unit on Joint Ventures 



Judith G. Heine 

f^ a L^^Jl^% C f nton Hl9h SchoQl Canton, MA) 
lwo China Fulbright Seminar Participant 



Grade levels: 9-12 
Subjects: Asian Studies 
Economics 

Time: 5 to 7 days 



Sxi 9 tenS°^f a iJ^° r pictur ? s to cI * ss wh^h illustrate the 
BoeTnT Sino-foreign Joint ventures. Examples may' include: 

Coca-Cola 

Chrysler Jeep Cherokee 
Gillette Razors 
Good & Plenty (Leaf Inc.) 
Holiday Inn 

Johnson & Johnson Band-aids 
Kentucky Pried Chicken 
Mc Donne 1 1 Douglas Corp. 
Otio Elevators 
PPG 

Polaroid 

Proctor and Gamble 
Reebok 

RJR Nabisco (Ritz crackers) 
Seagram wine coolers 
Sheraton Hotels 

anith Kline Beecham Laboratories 
Volkswagen 

Questions for students may include: 

Products or services do each of these companies provide? 

♦ they have in common? (All have entered Into Joint 

venture arrangements with China.) J n 

U} ^,™ Y do th * 8e advertisements present a paradox? (They are 
m&c^ — P ™*~ ^ Produc?. in the 

, D Why did these companies decide to invest in China? 

^i°o;h^ t fn d th ^d world market, source of resources). 
China? nations have entered into Joint ventures with 



Evaluation lnstruraent- 

tn rhf^^ 8 WiU research a wclfic corporation's'jolnt venture 
in China and prepare a short paper at end of unit. 



Day 2 

Divide class into 4-S groups of students. 
„m Tea ? h * r ^ ««1«ct articles from the accompanying bibliography 
and suppy copies to the groups. After reading the articlesTthe 
groups will present oral reports which answer the following guide 
quest ions: 

What company Is involved? 
What is their product? 

China?*** ^ tHeir reasons for establishing Joint ventures in 

What particular problems have they encountered? 
How financially successful is the Joint venture? 

or 

_ , Distribute copies of -One Company's China Debacle-, a 3 page 

review of Jim Mann's book Benin* Jggg to entire class. 

fK m I , raadIn « tne article, have class discuss the reasons for 

What other questions does the article raise which need to be 
answered to complete the assigned paper on Joint ventures? 

«^!T^ffih D i?n l £l t ?K ra S dl ? B °2 ' J ° lnt I" 31 **** Ventures in Chlna- 
and which wi 1 1 be the basis of next day's class. 

Day 3 

Students should have an understanding of a "planned economy" 
or a command economy- and the history of Slno-foreign business 
Investment 1800-1900. Depending upon the background of the 
students In Chinese history and/or economics, this topic may be 
extended to cover two or more days. 

Materials needed 

Readings --Joint Business Ventures lri China- and ChlnaiFacts 
& Figures. vimhw — 

Map of China. 



Teacher will review the background of foreign business 
£2!?X? tn V!L? hlna "«»>'a-1949> and the policy of the People's 
f?Q4o_iooS> toward capitalism and foreign investment 

Discussion Questions may include: 
What changes have tiken place? 
Why? 

How consistent has Chinese policy been? 
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m*. discu « s i on °< the planned economy of China, have class 

indicate the areas of China's Special Economic Zones on a map of 

Discussion questions may include: 

thev D^L^Tn^S^? 91009 50011 8eI « cted? What historic role have 
tney played in the Chinese economy? 

What natural resources are located in these areas? 

What is the availability of transportation and labor in the 



SEZ's? 



lnt*^?**^ f he , Incentives provided to foreign companies to 
interest them in investing in China? 

What are the prospects for growth In China? 
What are the benefits to China? To the foreign company? 

* Parallels can be drawn to the "500 Day Plan" for 
^?nf U S! U r ln9 economy ln th * USSR and the potential for US 
naUons ln the neWly op * ned Central European 

Day 4 ♦ 

Materials 

RenmlSi 1 ?^ CurrenGy or P Ic ^res of Chinese currency, both FEC and 

*nrt Jf? rei ?J! eXChan ? e report r *tes chart from a current newspaper 
and on* from approximately one year ago. newspaper 

imDorSncf t in e L, StU ? ,n ^ WU1 und *rstand foreign exchange and its 
importance in doing business internationally. 

the charf e bv W i S kinrihI *?* student ? to understand the meanings of 
may ?nc!udef information from it. Questions 

Mnu A* a *°*J r ,i 8t to convert tiOO to English pounds, how 

ZtrLV I* receive? How many French francs? How many German 

rlittL^ 2 any MeX, S an pesos? How manv Jvanw yen? How many 
Taiwanese ? How many Hong Kong dollars? 

How many would have been received last year? (Reading from the 
older foreign exchange rate chart) 9 tne 

mq *f a Ja P«nese tourist or businessman wishes to convert yen to 
F^nti^n?' 5°j: many w i" he/she receive? An Englishman? A 
res?Sn? n of Song^Sg?" H * XiCan? * Japane8C? A Taiwanese? A 

f«i^^y;jt^s^sr recelved ,a9t year? <anpioy 

Wiy Is the currency of the PRC not included? 

and ^t d s?i^{r^tJ°£h?s:i n ~ wi8hing to en9a ° e in ^ 

teaaoi^^r'h^iHf IS" ? f the tWO O 11 " 8 " currencies, discuss the 
Vhf ? -r. ?L *?? tyPes °P eratln « "'thin the same nation. 

What are the Implications for Chinese business? 
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Day 5 



„™,J? ateria,s ~ ladings * FQXBORO-Sff ANGHA I * «, -A TAIWANESE JOINT 
VENTURE* 

After reading the articles, students will discuss the problems 
and possibilities of doing business In China. 
Discussion questions may Includes 

What are the political or economic Inhibitors to doing 
business in China? 

What are the advantages seen by specific companies to do I no 
business in China? 

In what ways are the two companies different and in what ways 
are they similar In their attitudes on doing business in China? 

On a personal level, what problems do each businessman suggest 
exist In managing a Ch i nese Joint venture production plant? 

What does each think the future holds for their company? For 
further business ventures in China? 

Day 6 

Divide class Into groups of 4 to 5 students . Each group will 
assume the role of the Board of Directors of a foreign company 
contemplating a Joint Venture or the expansion of business with the 
People's Republic of China. 

A. A Hong Kong hotel corporation considering opening a luxury 
tourist hotel in a major city. 

B. A Japanese truck manufacturer interested in a Joint venture 
with a Chinese company. 

C. A Taiwanese clothing designer needing to find a Chinese 
textile firm to produce the goods. 

D. A French pharmaceutical company Involved in the production 
of a new antibiotic. 

E. A German maker of oil refinery equipment. 

F. An American Oil Company seeking new oil fields for 
drl 1 1 ing. 

6. An American Chemical company Interested in forming a Joint 
Venture with a Chinese plastics company for the manufacturing of 
biodegradable plastic bags. 

H. An American toy maker which wishes to find a Chinese 
manufacturer for its new line of toys. 

or 

Other roles that the teacher may wish to create. 

Student groups will be given 10-15 minutes to discuss the 
financial prospects of expansion into China and then be asked to 
share the decisions with the class. Suggested considerations 
include j 

1. Is there a market for the product world wide? In China? 
What might happen to change the market potential? (What would make 
it improve and what would make the market weaken?) 

2. Does China have the necessary resources and labor to 
benefit your firm? 

3. Is there a specific area in China where your firm would 
plan Its expansion? 
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will L so \L£ tSfJhti ha fiJ he up cost8 of th « mansion 

years no * th0r !L wl 1 * not pro£lt for at least 3 

S SL^h! i 11 /!! 1 .^ lt Is wls * to expand ? 

wvn ™f ™ fact that Chinese currency cannot be directly 

fi™ ll»J? eCt yOU f plans ««* expansion? What plans does voir 
firm have for removing its profits from China? 

Ti«n A» r 2frS that U *?, ,ate June of 1989 > after the violence in 

lair SLSnu^T** J 1 11 the chan 9* d political situation change 
your company's plans for expansion? Why? w 

raw* I t^Sf?? JS** i* 18 * u «V 8t 1990 ' *"er the Iraqi invasion of 
P^ior*^ * UuatIon vour company's 



Each group will report on their plans under each of the three 
circumstances. Time should be elven for debriefing of the Srouoa 
th? £M.f mo V?!°"?- < p ""«"«r Importance should 0. w?d fo 
expens^n^'c.sTonsJr 1 *"* f ° re,0n P ° UC ' P,a ' ln » kl »» 

Day 7 

^i*«- AS w? cuIm } nat ing activity, students will write an essay in 
clltV d i sc ^ n 9 Jhe importance of international invsstZnt n 

The past history of foreign investment in China. 
S! ?™2 9 ! d at ^ itud * toward foreign investment in China, 
economy P of forei 9 n investment on the current Chinese 

China™* eXpan8ion Possibilities for foreign companies within 

-w.«fII^^??^^ ti f a, 2 nd SocIal prob,ems that have accompanied 
Westernization" and foreign Investment in China. 

political &b LLl f I i °Li OVe 1 9 " f> v *™«»nts to pressure China to make 
political, social and economic changes. 

politIc!l P ?eaSersnip° r eC ° n0miC P ° l l ° V Under a youn ^ 

economy* 6 UkeUnood of real economic restructuring of the Chinese 
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JOINT BUSINESS VENTURES IN CHINA 
In Past centuries, when China was weak, China was occupied by 
foreign powers and the Chinese were forced by a series of "unequal 
treaties- to give up trading privileges, manufacturing concessions, 
convrol of customs, and extraterritorial rights to foreigners. 

J£ irin f ?cJL he 1 ? 50 !' over h * lf of China's trade was conducted 
with the USSR and Soviet-bloc countries. The PRC imported 
machinery, automobiles, steel, timber, and many other commodities, 
xne Soviets, in return, purchased vast amounts of food, textiles, 
? n ? "fiSl or f , s • But ** ideological differences grew wider fn the 
late 1950s, SI no-Soviet trade dropped of abruptly. 

With the Cultural Revolution over, in the early 1970s the 
relations with Moscow still frosty, Beijing began to seek new 
trade partners, including Third World nations. In the Mao's last 
years there was a realigned its trade toward 

the United States, Western Europe, Japan, and other non-Cannunlst 
countries. 

Between 1971 and 1978 trade between China and the US increased 
from almost nothing to more than SI billion annually. Full 
diplomatic relations with China were opened in 1978 and the US 
granted China -most favored nation- status-, which made China 
eligible for special loans, and promoted the establishment of 
government and private trade offices in both nations. By 1981, 
trade had Increased to S5.5 billion. Until the mid-1970s, China's 
leading export was food grain, but si-ice then textile products have 
emerged as the top commodity, but petroleum products are gaining 
fast. By 1984 China's greatest Import needs were machinery, iron, 
steel, corn and wheat, and textile fibers. 

Since opening diplomatic relations with Japan in 1972, 
their trade has grown to more than S10 billion annually, making 
Japan China's leading supplier of machinery and equipment. 
Together with Japan, China's other important trade partners (Hong 
Kong, West Germany and the US) account for about half of China's 
total foreign trade and over 90% of Its trade today is with 
non-Communist nations. Nevertheless, in its pursuit of 

modernization and economic strength, Beijing has expanded bilateral 
trade with the USSR and Eastern Europe. 

China has introduced a system of economic zones, - ipen 
cities,- and -open coastal areas" to facilitate foreign investment 
in China and encourage the inflow of capital, technology, and 
managerial skills. 

There are five "Special" Economic Zones or SEZ's. The SEZg are 
located at Shunzhen, Zhuhai, and Shantou (all In Guangdong 
Province), Xiamen in Fuji an Province and Hainan 

Island. In addition, 14 coastal cities of China have been granted 
economic dec! si on-raaklng power allowing them to offer incentives 
similar to the SEZs. The fourteen coastal cities are, from north 
to south, Dalian in Liaoning Province; Qinhuangdao in Hebei 
Province;TianJin;Uantao and Qingdao in Shandong Province; 
Lianyungang and Nantong In Jiangsu Province; Fuzhou in Fujian 
Province; Guangzhou and ZhanJiang in Guangdong Province ; and Beihai 
In the Guangxi Autonomous Region. The rush to bring in foreign 
capital and technology is not only directed at the coastal areas 
Those provinces located In China's vast interior are trying to 
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encourage foreign investment too. But while a number of them *r« 

liS! the re ^Lr d r £ r ° V,de 8pecUI inceSt^they'^to 
Proved* on SHoast ^ and c ™ Nations facilities 

* n ef£ort to open its doors, China has endeavored to attract 
i«£JFrZ? rp0r * tl0n9 and fI ™>o'*l institutions. Sis effort „as 
earn^lr^ £n° Vat6 ? ,d *? ctori **' ^sorb foreign technology, a" 
tosineZ ?ncoS2? a9eme inetnods ' as w * n « 8 generate new sources of 

♦.«-«J h# f f !*!!? pr ,ovided * favorable environment for foreign 
o!hi?^V«/i BC,ud , lng i B#wlwllv# ,abor ' cn * a * tax breaks and 

min!Ln a C r nti . y88 n , the new 'coastal economy" . Enterprises ire 
managed almost exclusively by foreigners, with plants as model a for 

: P ^ K TSSST ;„^ e S k K8 aIs ° Resent an^xperTme^f In the 
cap it* ustlc system and each one operates accord! no to free rn.rk.t- 

factories In 7t>. 3E2s S ?"m pr.SSnJ 
and hoUday resorts'" BaV a ' 8 ° lnC,Ude hOU3lno — 

Included in the Incentives offered to investors in reolonai 
d ?^ , 2? nent c « n *« r * an income tax rate of 15 percent compared 

tlx £ P f rC9nt *" Chinai tax hoi idays , or ^ rlducti^s tn 

\2LJ* Jm C9 * cap ' ta< Inv e9tmentsi reduction or elimination of 
enterprises to ■ l -P> procedures, th" rl Jht or 

? . hire and fire sta£f under * contract system; the 
right to repatriate after-tax profits; sale of up to 30 percent of 

of r cer n aln°?n?oS ^1"^^ n ° on Lies with inline 

of certain high tech- products, and preferential land use leases. 

*ttr»,.* < ^ effort to open its doors, China has endeavored to 
liSfLi ft corporations and financial institutions The 
Fifth National Peopled Congress in June 1979 adopted a new law on 

^?". inVe8 t tme . nt 1* Q,lna wnich has offered contracts ?or -Join? 
f iri Jl*J r ?t e £ 9 J* ?* lch the Chine8e Qovernment and a foreign 
unSertaMng! development and profits of a new factory or othf? 

-en^^Jfifr 1 vcnture in Chlna can take one of three basic forms; a 

inv^?m2nr 0 ^nT™V\«" COntraCt **nufacturlng, " or dTrec? 
i »1»nT Ah i a oo^ensation agreement, the foreign firm sets up 

Dsrlsdls «Vl # u gBV f ri "* nt repayS the cost wlth factory profits! 
P hf ^iS,^, Payment8 t» or oth « r fees - *» contract manufacturing 
«5jJ°SIi gn ». fl . m merely Provides the raw materials, machinery, Sr 

o?ant or^L a, K C< ^° nent9 to * Chlnese P 1 *"*' the f irm keeps 

Plant profits but pays a fee to the facility. Finally the 

Er^ITfi 18 nOW . al9 ° lowing Joint-venture operations in which 
oS'iS IIS"****.* dlrect ^nanclal investment in a particuUr 
any J vlHa??of nr e «niH« aC ^ al °™* r *"lP- Specific ventures can take 
uLZtill ?L°f COB,Din *tlon of these three forms, with individual 
licensing, leasing cooperation, compensation, or equity contracts 
DosaihiUMo- lit ?Z J?*?** 1 *' wlsnl ns to explore Joint-venture 
Snf I* \li * ^^.^^ a "Chinese participant- through CITIC or 
??5t? the oovernment ministries, agencies, or trade corporations 
f™-n?l. nesotiat * , th * establishment 'of compen£a £n "33, 

fra Sverseas C S!neL^nH a ; 8 ^ ,nCipaI Channel for ^vestment funds 
rrom overseas Chinese and foreigners and act as agent for China in 

the purchase of advanced foreign technology and equipment! The 
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time taken to reach an agreement win normally be long, unless the 
foreign company happens to possess technology vital to China's 
Industry. 

Joint ventures have been an effective Chinese strategy for 
attracting foreign capital, modernizing industry, developing new 
products, and tapping natural resources while at the same time 
dictating the terms of investment and retaining ownership and 
profits. By 1985, according to Beijing, the policy had brought *8 
billion In foreign capital from more than 2,300 separate deals. 
The first Joint venture with an American firm was the S75 million, 
1,000 room Sheraton Great Vail Hotel <or Chang Cheng) in Beijing, 
built by the E-S Pacific Company. Coca-Cola h*s a bottling plant 
and Chrysler now builds Jeep Cherokees in Beijing. China has 
accepted foreign investment for beer brewing, food products, 
photocopiers, telecommunications, photocopiers, high-tech machinery 
and electronics products and its first nuclear power plant. 

Chinese planners have targeted energy production for aggressive 
Joint-venture development to fuel its Industrial modernization 
program. Along with its nuclear energy potential, China plan* to 
further develop its offshore oil reserves. Although It puc^s 
millions of gallons daily, both for domestic consumption and 
export, it hopes to secure its energy future by developing Its 
untapped wealth. Today oil companies from nine nations are engaged 
in exploratory drilling off the Chinese coast, and its coal 
reserves are also being aggressively developed with outside 
assistance. However, the explorations have not yielded the lraiense 
discoveries hoped for. 

The Chinese have obtained financial commitments from foreign 
governments, banks, and lending institutions. Between 1977 and 
1981, Beijing was granted over $40 billion in loans and credits. 
At first not wanting to accumulate a heavy foreign debt, the 
government spent only a small fraction of the available funds. 
More recently they have expended more to purchase new technology 
from abroad, necessitating large repayments and a growing balance 
of payments deficit. This has further weakened an economy made 
fragile because of the double digit inflation China experienced in 
1989. 

China's population of over one billion represents a vast 
market and many Western businesses are anxiously making concessions 
to gain a toehold. The Beijing government has offered lucrative 
profit opportunities to those products and services that it regards 
as necessary for the nation's economic progress. But the Chinese 
have not forgotten centuries of humiliation and oppression that It 
suffered at the hands of foreigners and they therefore want 
progress on their terras to insure "equality and mutual benefit* in 
all business dealings. Their policy vacillation has made it 
difficult to know what the future holds. 

Companies selling goods to China should offer to extend credit. 
China has set up enormous lines of buyers' credit agencies, 
deposits made in foreign banks of the Bank of China, and through 
loans and direct foreign investment arranged by provincial Chinese 
agencies or corporations. Many foreign companies have established 
offices in China. Foreign firms are advertising on Chinese TV, in 
newspapers, and in magazines. 
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r.ifteHnn^^VT has the watchword of Deng Xlaopolno's 

cuTSra? ^c^«i° 1 . n „ t ri V9ntUre , deV ! l0 ? nent ^ejects. •oimiVle 2nd 
?he ISlTSf ™9W. * gr ° Wln9 t0Ur ' 9t •» ""til 

nmj r ^-f M 1 .*" 18 !!?' "5 amCo ° curtain" has permitted In a host of 
curr.^'Vfo^ 17th ^hli. £5»«S. «- £■£ 

has followed a course of action that haT^'eVed St *T~- ^J™ 

PU sol di er ' 8 sp l r 1 1 o^ ^1-1°. """"^ the lBaoe of th « -l«Ole 
interna. pfJl £' ^ch* a " nflaTTo" V , s^Hor^ VracTc^s 
and student protests in 1976, 1978, 1986 and 1989. <*»"c!ts 
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. „ FOXBORO- SHANGHAI 

by thl^iLfT^ Waa r f °V^ d in 1908 ln *°**°ro, Massachusetts 
h«iH?f^ 1 f 22ii y * In 1990 » th * * ira w «* sold to the British 

aai««° S^2 y S 5 IBI ' °! Wln «*°r, England. It manufactures 
X^!? 8 ' ** lv * a and computerized systems to control entire factories 
o^i?J M V° the ^vel f rate of flow, and temperature oi l 

?n^^«* Currently its automated measurement devices^™ used in 
i«?f^i? a . SUCh aS pulp and paper ' °n refining, food preparation, 
«« d i^? Ctr i C ?»!I arat * o n- Increased concerns about preventing 
polution by industries and the need for greater industria 
efficiency have increased markets for their products. 

T fP xboro wa * invited by the Chinese government to 
i£vS^i?* te }!* J^mation of a Joint venture. China believed that 
In^hr^ r0dUC «f WOuld portent for Its inct.strTa expansion, 
and through its Singapore sales office, products were sold into 

orrJL^o - T Cr ' Slnce , there was * scarcity of FEC to pay for these 

^ fc f ' ?*if 8 were The Joint Venture was formed in 1982 

S M IT fc he roxboro-Shanghai operation started to i^ort some 
China? * process instruments into the People's RepubliVof 

FOXCO ^flf^JllLrS 11 ^ 1 ? ChInese made components did not meet 
fqxco Quality standards, but now the products are 50% localized 

?* * Pa £? are f^icated in their machine shops, uti izi no high 
quality Chinese labor but they buy the castings* or their 

FEC Tt^an^obtaf n bv J&J'^Z? Br °" th iS Umited b * how ™ ch 
**Z "2 ? ^ ° Dy Didding on Chinese projects. The profits made 

they did 60 Million RMB <approx. * 4.7 Million) In sales and they 
exported dividends to the US in dollars. y 

to kJ!! Ca ^ f the " tat V? ntro1 °* the econ «ny, it is difficult 

22^ ^ Produce. Only be creating a state owned FOXCO Sales 

and Service company could they be Informed about what projects were 
w?M e *i naU0Ura J ted °V tne government. However, the two companies 
win De merged soon, due to recent relaxations of government 
economic policies. 

_ - ****** Hader er is Deputy Director and Deputy General Manager 

fnn 2S°^ l CO,nPany "f ,an9hal Where there are tw ° FOXMASS employed 
and 450 Chinese employees. When asked about problems unique to 

^i25L^ 9 l neSS i n 2l ina ' he responded, Mf the temperature is 
fun^h ?L1° »°J°J 6 f/ 96 F> ' •"Payees get an extra 1/2 hour of 
l^f t ! me ' and when its predicted to go to 37C <99 F>, like it is 

th d «^^mnJ a ^° ry ° 1 OSes one hour e *rly. Even if it doesn't reach 
these temperatures, we must still adjust our schedule if the 
weatherman forecasts it!" 

«,.,.?^? ta £ dIn9 yi !! d coroes from 9ood workers, and there are 
^teriy bonuses distributed. But Haderer emphasis that the US 

Ini ^ fw id ! workers int ° 5 categories, each containing about 

h * t wo l k *°rce, but the Chinese management staff prefers to 

that a11 those w °rkers rewarded should be better than 

. 0n f of , tne ma ^°f differences between US and Chinese workers is 
in the level of initiative and independence. Chinese workers are 
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seen as "doing their Job and little else- and -not so problem 
™\ll n * °<;iented«. The Foxboro General Manager d^fnol ^the 
Si «l B ^? V n8 an -interest In getting to the top. because those 

tlltill ^a2 M !J!f!i act . P ^ c ? l 5^ 1 by their 8 V*tem.- Foxboro pays 
^Itl™ £or additional study for employees and over 30% of the 
workers are involved In part-time courses such as computer 
programming and English. -But the workers place little focus on 
what the reward will be if they improve.- 

9AM sf^S 188 *??^?- 6 daya a the usuaI hours being 

workfrf JZ't^Ut 0 **** 0 work#rs have Sundays off, as do all 
ZfiSZLi^ 5f ^i 1 ** 96 sovernment, but in other companies the 

E!- V2^L Ug ? r th 2 lr °° e oU 80 that tEs factory does 
^fiSfu 8 a ??£ dovm day * 'oxboro workers get the seven State 

wori^^^ir? 08 1°° Per ycar - **• addition!? year 

^!?« ^f!^. actci 1 1; i «i a* 1 vacation day is earned. There is less 
concern about -tea breaks-, but since there are a number of women 

ffir* 888 ?^^ !° Xb0r0 has ^ranged with o thenar by 
factories to provide day care for children up to 4 years old 

skill^rkL^hLrL^T W 2 rk0 " i» set by the skill and number of 
ZLl RfiJTciS haV * ?? tai " ed * average factory worker takes 

*™ !!° ^L? 8 ^^'^ 1 ! 8 th ! " Danwei " Provides free medical 
care and subsidies for housing, food. 

The danwei also protects workers so that it is much more difficult 

Mr™!^™ £ 8r8 t H! n ,n the US * " 18 aIso niore dlfffcul t to 
hire capable workers, because the danweJ must first give its 

^Z*t™tU^.™ 8Witch Job9 ' 58081488 they hav « pald a 

rH . a Had ff er 9f id there are four difficulties in doing business in 
^ImIh.m 888 i ncIud * us tr ade policy, communication, the 
consea^enceL rcsources and energy, and foreign exchange 

1st tmiiVHn h8 f ayS i fw" US ru!es and regulations wh i ch do not 
let US firms operate as those from other nations do. After Tien An 
Mien Square, the US had to start from scratch, due to government 
and Si e 7; fl IE 8 f apan * 8e ' on th « "the; hand, hid no US SSS.tU?on 

a 2fi^ I 2Li?!. l *?f y8ar Y ere 4010 to la * the ground work to have 
project specifications written to include their products." 

nation ^VTS?^ that a second problem is doing business in a 

nation where 3% of the population governs is the problem of 
communication. Government regulations change rapidly. 
., <41 Un f 1 recently, he said, some Joint Ventures have had 

ei^ U ln y o«Lf? tainin ? s V ffic i. ent WllH of raw materials and 
*"?^ 9y *° operate regularly. Some businesses found that they were 
only allocated electric power four days per week. Some found that 
they could not obtain substantial quantities of materials? oecause 
priority was given to state industries or problems of ^ause 

fhf[I^ rtat l 0n ' ! InC ! Foxb °ro produces instruments to make energy 
they have always had full access to power. energy, 

The other major difficulty is the process of foreign 
exchange. -Our material costs are high here, but they are offset 
by the low wage scale. We could hire more workers and still not be 
over budget, but currently, China doesn't have the capital to 
expand rapidly enough. However, China currently wastes a great 
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deal of her resources, resulting In low efficiency. The beet way 
to develop efficiency is through process control," 
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A TAIWANESE JOINT VENTURE 
Th ° ro J^ i ? the Managing Director of the Zien Sung Industry Co., 
Ltd. and KHK Leather Product HX. Co. which produces leather 
products such as gloves and hats. Two years ago, when Taiwan first 
permitted investment in the PRC, the companies opened a Joint 
venture In the city of Dalian, China because of the -reduced cost 
of labor- and the -expanded consumer market available on the 
Mainland". He travels there every other month to oversee 
operations. 

Although he has a very good on sight manager in Dalian, Thomas 
says that there is so much politics in doing business in China, 
that there is a lot of time wasted. "The Communist management 
system has so many levels, that there is no one willing to take 
responsibility and make a decision. Its difficult for us to 
implement any modifications in product because of the bureaucratic 
system. They spend more time fighting with each other and with my 
two managers than in producing the product. They spend plenty of 
time trying to indoctrinate workers but sometimes little work gets 
done . - 

Its even difficult to obtain raw materials in the Special 
Economic Zones where the Joint Ventures abound. -We must compete 
with so many others for the materials, that we can't always be 
assured of a supply.- Unless there is a reliable inventory, there 
are major impediments his doing business. 

The prospects of the 1992 Chinese takeover of Hong Kong have 
frightened many -overseas Chinese businessmen" like Mr. Ko. -The 
violence in Beijing last June has made us all fearful of the 
future. What will happen to business in Hong long is not clear and 
that makes the Taiwanese even more concerned. - 

Even with these problems, the Dalian factory has been abie to 
produce large quantities of products and to produce profits. But 
says Thomas, -We don't reinvest our profits there. My friends tell 
me to grab my profits and take them out of the country as fast as I 
can. You can never tell when they are going to make another policy 
change. Just look at their history!- The Chinese government's 
shifting business policies have made this Taiwanese businessman run 
scared! 
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"Shenyang: Revitalizing an Industrial City", (Rao Fengqi), China 
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TO BUBBUE GUM AND BAND-AIDS 



U.S. companies finally get a crack at the huge consumer markc 



E; 



China's "Open Door" policy in 
1978* U« S* cooyaaics have tried to 
crack the huge Chinese consumer mar- 
ket But Chinese officiate had a different 
idea: They wanted foreigners to invest in 
export industries or high-technology pro- 
jects. Companies that wanted to sell to 
China's 1 bflfcon people faced a host of 
obstacle*. Coca-Cola Ca sad Kentucky 
Fried Chicken Corp*, for instance, were 
limited to licensing, snd only a handful 
of pioneers profited from joint ventures. 

Now, reflecting a little not i ced shift in 
Beijing, compan ies that are household 
names in America are concluding new 
production deals with Chinese partners. 
In July, Procter & Gamble Co. said it 
would start making laundry and person- 
akare products in a $10 million venture 
in Canton. Other newcomers include 
Bausch & Lomb, Johnson ft Johnson, 
McCormick, gjR Nabisco, S.G Johnson, 
and Seagram. Thus Chinese shoppers 
wfll soon be reaching for made4a-Chma 
Kits crackers, Band-Aids, Tylenol, 
Bausch k Lomb contact tenses, Agree 
shampoo, and Raid bugkffier. 

China's changed stance has evolved 
gradually. At the 13th Communist Party 
Congress last October, China's leaders 
quietly decided to muffle political argu- 
ments against foreign investment That 
helped break a logjam of deals, jmu nego- 
tiated for more than four years before 
announcing its $5 million deal hat De- 



cember to produce Band-Aids in Shang- 
hai It took two years for Seagram Co. 
to cut a $6 million deal to make whisky, 
sparkling wines, and wine cooler*. In 
June, SIK Nabisco ended six years of 
talks by announcing a $9 million venture 
to make Rite crackers, 
earn* cuaum More specific changes 
have improved China's economic climate, 
which only two years ago was so sour 
th$t foreign investment growth stumped 
nearly BQfr. The Chinese no longer insist 
on majority ownership or even a 5W50 
spht "These days you can get any per- 
centage you want* as long as your Chi- 
nese partner agrees," says Jason 
Cheung, managing director of Johnson 
A Johnson (Hong Kong) Ltd. 

China also recognised that it needs 
nridlevel technologies as well as fancy 
iters. Nobody would argue that 



gum is a must for socialism. But 
Xni Mine r ood Products ractorv ffl 
Wuxt, near Shanghai, can't wait f or Leaf 
Inc., the Bacnockburn 0H) company 
that makes Good & Plenty, to start turn- 
ing out five brands of gum in a joint 
venture* "We're bringin g them a chemi- 
cal coating process that took 90 years to 
perfect m the West," says Virginia Fan, 
p re sid e n t of TtraasCapital International 
Inc, Leafs China adviser* S» C Johnson 
will provide aerosol technology , and p AG 
wiD develop new de te rg ent s. 

But the smgte most persuasive voice 
for opening up the domestic market is 



bat the same old array of 
mmmm goods to buy. To 
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ciwmutty, tne Lommumst rar* 
w moat oommue to auow increases m 
fmjg mufwaum. v/roy a irw years ago 
fareyoeflade goods were ettt of reach* 
fiat with the ae c mitrelWd nriees of Chi- 
m'% own foods ramf rapkfiy, the gap 
hrtwttou foraga aad local goads today ja 
ssst ^ss ^aksa^atis ^g^ * 'jPhe price 
China's uoigham based whisky, in- 
ersaaed' efacfosd ai July, to about $92* 
~ a amath's salary for a worker, 
for Seagram: More work* 
eea srfB pfcaup far a foreign labeL 

To be sure, many 
«tt bugaboos about operating a China 
viOuutg aare cureaocy tor repa- 
triating pre&s is stffi the major worry. 
Raw materials are another ooocsru. Chi* 
na can't supply enough l^gtH}ua&y 
cartfteard to make Nabisco's redhead- 
yellow Bits box, but it does produce 
mastic ™*w So expor ts ox ■"^* > eraocsrs 
will head overseas in imported boxes, 
while Chinese wfll buy the same crack* 
era wrapped in plastic Newcomers also 
have to wrestle with the multKtered, 
state-run sales bureaucracy. Some ven- 
tures, audi as J&r's Band-Aid operation, 
will start by selling in bulk to hospitals. 
But as pag Group Vice-President Samih 
A. Sberif points out "Making sure our 
greduct is available on a constant basis 
to the housewife is the key/' 

It wfll take some time for Nabisco and 
the other newcomers to puB that off. 
But the prospects are much better than 
at any time since the Communists took 
power to 1949, After subordinating con- 
sumer appetites to the party's austere 
priorities for decades. China now seems 
poised to allow American companies to 
put the "good life' 9 on village shelves. 

By Dinah Lm in Skangkci 



A NEW START FOR 



The Rockefellers buy 17% of 
the Wendel family's company 



In Fans, it's dubbed Dynasty meets 
Dynasty." Late in July the New 
York-based Rockefellers joined 
France's powerful Wendels in an $80 
mSKon deal for 17% of a Wendekoa- 
troDed conglomerate. By uniting with 
one of Europe's stunning industrial re- 
bounds, America's otKe-ricbest family 
shows it still knows bow to make a buck. 
Not that it ever forgot But this time 
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Busi ness without bor ders 

In the global scramble for market share, teaming \ip with one or more 
partners may be the best way for firms to share the risks and costs 




In busmen, as ia biology, 
only the fittest survive But 
expanding work! market*, 
diminishing trade barriers 
and global communica- 
0011$ have given Darwin* 
ian dogma a new twist. 
These days, corporate success often de- 
pends more on cooperation than conflict 
Drawn together by common goal or 
shared foe, companies worldwide have 
been pairing up in unprecedented num- 
bers—radically reshaping the interna* 
tkmal business landscape in the process. 
Computer innovator Hewlett-Packard 
ami Canada's Northern Telecom will 
pool their know*bow to tap the enormous 
new market for corporate information 
systems. Tata, an Indian conglomerate 
with a leather-processing subsidiary, is 
teaming up with France-based TFR to 
take on the Italians in marketing upscale 
leather goods, Himont, a c omb in e d effort 
of Milan-based Montedison and the VS. 
firm Hercules, aims to dominate world 
sales of polypropylene, a bask plastic, 



while Caterpillar and Mitsubishi are 
teaming up to roake^iant earthmovers* 

Gone are the heydays of the traditional 
multinational* whose globe-spanning en- 
terprises touched off cries erf foreign en- 
croachment Instead, firms find that 
forging an alliance raises fewer hackles at 
less cost No shotgun weddings, these are 
matches calculated to benefit both part* 
ners through shared research and mar- 
keting costs, or access to foreign consum- 
ers and capital. Notes Pauline Alker, the 
China-born founder pd CEO of Coun- 
terpoint Computer, a San Jose, Calif, 
firm: "You should go into them as an act 
of deliberation, not desperation." 

Though the rush to the altar is wide- 
spread, bead counts - main elusive. One 



and a good partner, 
Tianfin Lifts, were some of Otis Elevator's 
keys to success in China. Workers, shown 
assembling meter pert*, earn above-aver- 
age wages and have helped make the 
venture top among 182 competitors 



recent study (see chart) by San Diego 
State University Prof. Michael Hergert 
and Deigan Morris of INSEAD, a gradu- 
ate business school in Foctaincbkau, 
France, found that news reports of corpo- 
rate alliances have increased 47 percent 
annually in the past decade. A survey of 
affiliations by U.S. -based companies re- 
ported some 12,000 in which the Ameri- 
can parent owned a 10- JO percent equity 
position in a foreign firm. 

To be sure, not all companies cleave to 
the cooperative model. Sweden's Hectns 
lux corporation, for instance, did not 
become the world's largest producer of 
home appliances with $ 1 0 billion in annu- 
al sales by joining rivals but by gobbling 
them up. "I am not patient enough to 
listen to a partner's opinion," explains 
Anders Scharp, Electrolux's no-nonsense 
chief executive. Many American firms 
prefer the old branch-office route, too; 
wholly owned subsidiaries still account 
for two thirds of all direct VS. investment 
overseas. Nor are marriages of conve- 
nience always happy cmes; the long-term 
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success ratio of most joint 

ventures is for from dear. 
Still, the capital ava&bk 

cwi world financial markets— 

5384 billion in 1987, or mart 

than double the (981 total— 

gives even small concerns a 

crack at overseas ventures. 

And the imperatives of (fee 

Information Age are driving 

established multinationals 

such as Philips and Da Pent 

mto each other's arms. The 

rcsnit: A brave new world of 

borderless trade and hybrid 

products lacking dear na- 
tionality. Ford's 
pact Probe, for instance, was 
designed in Detroit and engi- 
neered in Hiroshima by eons- 
ry partner Mazda and is as- 
sembled in Michigan. Is this 
car an import and thus sub- 
ject to quotas or protectionist 
legislation? More to the 
point, such "stateless" en- 
deavors beg the question 
"who are you protecting 
from whom?" notes Univer- 
sity of California political sci- 
entist Peter Cowhey. 

Businesses worry less 
about such policy questions «• mtwai Bombs*** of6Mad«,**«*. 
ton about improving their Atsthom hopes to era****** 

Bere: "Climbing costs for research, pro- 




duction and marketing as well as protec- 
tionist, environmental and labor require- 
ments make going it alone in worldwide 
markets much harder for individual com- 
panies." Or, to paraphrase John Donne, 
no Ann can afford to be an island. 

Access to markets 

World markets have never looked more 
promising. Whole areas once highly regu- 
lated or state owned, such as Britain's 
telecommunications industry or Japanese 
tobacco, are being thrown open to compe- 
tition. New fields such as bioengineering 
are emerging. And barriers between Com- 
munist and capitalist nations are falling- 
creating opportunities for companies to 
supply pent-up demand. 

At the same time, product-develop- 
ment and marketing costs have skyrock- 
eted- To retain their status as global 
players, firms must jockey for market 
share in each of the industrial centers of 
Europe, Japan and North America. But 
taking products across borders and cop- 
nig with certification laws or "buy na- 
tional" preferences is taking more time 
and money. In addition, trying to crack 
enticing markets in countries that have 
controlled econo mies, China or the Sovj- 
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et Union, for example, proves even more 
demanding. 

For many companies, the best— some- 
times the only— solution has been to 
combine forces with another company. 
Take Aisthom of France, maker of the 
ouilet-nosed high-speed train that zips 
from Pans to Marseilles at speeds in 
excess of 1 80 mph. After a $3 billion deal 
to install the TGV (train a grande Vitesse) 
m Florida collapsed. Alstbom turned to 
Bombardier of Montreal, which has fac- 



tories in the U.S. and last year ioW 825 
[ «*»ay cars to New York City. 

Serving new markets also demands a 
combination of skills. As with kids 
swapping baseball cards, "you trade 
w * al you have for what you don't until 
{Jjknve a full set," explains Fred 
*Kb*r, executive vice president of Data- 
Silicon Valley market-research 
burgeoning demand 
nar *pHee* factory automation, Gen- 
««je«tricaad Fanuc, a subsidiary of 
SI K-. ^^L launched a S200 million 
venture. The project twins Fan- 
net expertise in manufacturing ma- 
chine-tool controls with the American 
few's knowledge of robotics technology. 
UoHcc m any product-development joint 
restates, however, the GF annc deal 
eneon i pusses manufacturing and mar- 
feting as well as research. Company 
aakstn 1987 ware around $250 million. 

tei«tod«stries, firms are creating 
Trl?** * the hopes of achieving global 
dormnflncc. For example, the Dutch 
ewttomcs conglomerate Philips has cre- 
ated a potent network of alliances to 
Cffitaitte on the optical-disc market, 
rreoicted to reach S4 billion by 1990, 
tfrfevast market encompasses audio 
compact discs as well as video and data 
«hacs used in the computer and data- 
processing industries. The core venture 
with Du Pont develops, produces and 
sells optical-storage media. 

In centrally controlled economies, 
hitching up with a local partner is usually 
required legally and is practically a must 
for doing business in an alien system. 
Even then, cracking China's vast markets 
has proved a task of Sisyphean propor- 
tions. The frustrating, time-consuming 
art of the deal-aggravated by Beijing's 
rigid bureaucracy, the difficulty and ex- 
pense of recruiting Chinese workers and 
policy shifts— has sent many a company 
Packing Otis Elevator's joint venture 
with Tianjin Lifts has succeeded because 
of superior planning. One secret, says Otis 
manager William Maltett, was limiting 
Ous participation to 30 percent to avoid 
red tape; bigger stakes trigger lengthy 
reviews by the state. With 1987 sales 
above S40 million, the firm leads China's 
182 elevator firms in revenues. 

Access to resources 

The quest for natural resources has 
long propelled American energy compa- 
nies and other businesses overseas. But 
host countries usually insist on a tie-un 
with a local partner. In Chile. Henley 
Group is building the world's second- 
largest methanol plant in collaboration 
with the national oil company, Empresa 
Nacionai del Petroleo. Cape Horn Metha- 
nol plans to extract methanol from Chile's 
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abundant natural-gas reserves, 
then market it to overseas 
chemical companies. 

Often, marrying know-how 
and resources produces an in- 
dustry not otherwise feasible. 
Kim Young Do, president of 
South Korea's Jindo Corpora- 
tion, has built a $265 miiiion-a- 
year fur business in part oy 
pairing his stylists and stitch- 
ers with Siberian sable ranches. 
Now, Kim has persuaded the 
Soviet government to let him 
help them process the pelts, 
"Russia is famous for caviar 
and vodka— why not furs?* 4 he 
says. Thus Jindo finds itself 
involved in the whole pro- 
cess—breeding and skinning 
animals, tanning the pelts and 
sewing high-fashion coats and selling 
them in 44 salons in si* countries. 

In other joint ventures, the Soviets are 
supplying technology in exchange for re- 
sources. Seattle-based Marine Resources, 
formed in 1976 by Bellingham Cold Stor- 
age and Sovrybflot, a commercial arm of 
the Soviet Ministry of Fisheries, contracts 
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ist*egoaltorafo*mv«mture 
cfcsc is made in an automated North Carolina piant 

U.S. fishermen to supply bottom-feeding 
fish such as hake and flounder. The fish 
are cleaned and canned aboard Soviet 
ships u- mid-ocean, then sold in the Soviet 
Union and Pacific-rim countries. 

Sharing the risks 

"Everyone wants to pretend he in- 



vented the wheel." says Sic* 
mens executive Jochen Mack* 
enrodt, "but it is stupid in 
difficult high-tech areas for 
everyone to make the same ef- 
fort** Not only stupid, but 
enormously expensive and 
time consuming. With the life 
cycles of products such as 
personal computers and con- 
24tmer audio equipment get- 
ting shorter, and the cost of 
each successive generation of 
technology more expensive, 
even companies the sire of 
IBM, West Germany's Sie- 
mens or Philips have less time 
m which to recoup the in* 
creasing cost of their invest- 
ments. And while the giants 
are sometimes willing to risk 
muliibillion-dollar gambles by them- 
selves, their competitors surely cannot. 

Siemens opted to build a global port- 
folio of joint ventures. In April, the firm 
agreed to join with Wcstinghouse in fac- 
tory automation and industrial con* 
trols— parrying the GE-Fanuc thrust. 
One of its most ambitious ventures is a 



HIGH-STAKES, HIGH-TECH VENTURE 

THANKS FOR THE MEMORY CHIPS 



The Shinto priest waves sacred per- 
simmon branches and intones ancient 
incantations. The subjects of his ear- 
nest, if rambling, devotions: 16-bit 
microprocessors . . . 1 -megabit dy- 
namic random-access memory chips 
* * . semiconductors ... 

Welcome to the dedication ceremo- 
nies of Tohoku Semiconductor Cor- 
poration, an extraordinary alliance 
between electronics heavyweights To- 
shiba and Motorola. The venture will 
make 3 million of these crucial com- 
puter parts a year by 1989. But it will 
also test bow well leaders in the same 
industry can cooperate for mutual ad- 
vantage. Toshiba claims an edge in 
memory chips, in short supply world- 
wide. Motorola boasts 60 percent of 
the global market in 32-bit micropro- 
cessors, the central chip in all com- 
puters. The rub; The technology 
these two giants exchange could turn 
them into direct competitors. 

The joint venture should give each 
firm something it badly needs. For 
Motorola, it means a chance to re- 
enter the U.S. memory-chip business, 
which it abandoned in the early 1980s 
under pressure from fierce price cut- 




As Intricate as cteps are, 
venture poSttcs is mm so 

ting from Jap*.iesc manufacturers. 
Toshiba has aUo pledged to help it 
penetrate Japan's uncompetitive 
markets — a sore spot with U.S. semi- 
conductor makers. In return, Toshiba 
gains access to Motorola's leading- 
edge microprocessor designs — ulti- 
mately, perhaps, to its crown jewel, 
the 32-bit microprocessor. 

Us sttwr ctetea." Toshiba Presi- 
dent Joschi Aoi hails the venture as 
"the first step toward international 
cooperation/* But some critics worry 
that the pact is a Trojan horse, invit- 
ing a potential rival to exploit vital 
technology, And Toshiba must still 
reconcile the alliance with member- 
ship in a Japanese consortium re- 
searching semiconductor technology. 



But failing to penetrate Japan's mar- 
kets further could force Motorola 
from the race, while Toshiba can't re- 
create the American firm's technolo- 
gy itself Sums up Michael Borrus, 
deputy director of the Berkeley 
Roundtable on the International 
Economy: "You have to be extraordi- 
narily careful, but there's probably no 
other choice." 

Ultimately, the success of this alli- 
ance boils down to trust. Motorola 
and Toshiba go way back together. 
Motorola has been selling in Japan 
for two decades, and Toshiba was its 
first Japanese customer. The two 
firms exchange engineers. Personal 
friendships have been forged; Motor- 
ola Vice President James Norling and 
Toshiba Senior Vice President Tsuyo- 
shi Kawanishi did the haggling on 
behalf of their two companies in the 
basement of a Maui hotel. "After I 
finally shook hands with Mr. Nor!- 
Mig/' recalls Kawanishi, "I wrote him 
a letter saying we should respect and 
trust each other—and be patient.** 
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research collaboration with Philips to 
develop a new generation of superchips. 
The venture, code-named "Megapro* 
ject/* was launched in 1984 with a $780 
million budget— one third government 
funded It allows the firms to share sub* 
micron technology but pursue research 
separately. Independently, Siemens is 
developing a 4-megabit chip to meet the 
growing memory appetite in the latest 
electronic devices, such as fax machines 
and laser printers. 

Sometimes the risk ties in losing an 
opportunity to enter or stay in a promts* 
ing market When executives at Corning 
Glass Works saw the scientific explosion 
in genetic engineering, they realized 
their subsidiary, Corning Medical, 
"didn't have the scientific horsepower to 
maintain leadership** in the field of med- 
ical diagnostics, recalls group President 
Martin Gibson* The solution; Yet anoth- 
er joint venture for the New York firm, 
which has put together 36 such collabo- 
rations in the past 60 years, all but four 
of them successful. In this instance. Cor- 
ning turned to Switzerland's Ciba- 
Geigy, a leader in biological research. 
The partners believe that scientific ad- 
vances in diagnostics will enable them to 
compete in the parallel market of thera- 
peutic drugs, too. The 50-50 venture has 
2,000 employes and had revenues last 
year of $150 million. 

Risk sharing has become practically 
Je rigueur in some industries because of 
the vast costs of capital investment, mar- 
ket uncertainties and governmental bar- 
riers- The highly volatile aircraft-engine 
business, for example, has spawned sev- 
eral collaborative effort*. International 




easts of research and development 

prompted firms from U.S., Britain, France, Germany 
and Japan to jointly develop the V2500 engine 



Aero Engines, based in East Hartford, 



Conn., brings together two of the -gineering conglomerate, and their new 



world's biggest engine makers, Pratt & 
Whitney and Rolls-Royce, MTU of 
West Germany, Fiat of Italy and a con- 
sortium of Japanese companies. Their 
product, the fuel-efficient V25O0 turbo- 
fan engine, is being put on Airbus A320 
aircraft (another joint venture) and is 



aimed directly at the market 
once solely held by CFM In- 
ternational, a General Elec- 
tric collaboration with 
France's SNECMA. Each 
partner contributes its own 
expertise in designing and 
manufacturing pan of the en* 
fine, an arrangement that also 
eases the problem of transfer- 
ring sensitive technology. 

Greater efficiency 

Combining forces can also 
produce efficiencies. A bigger 
entcrprif . can make each wid- 
get for less cost. General Mo- 
tors buys transaxles from two 
of its partners, Isuzu and Su- 
zuki, for shipment to assem- 
bly plants in Australia, South 
Africa, Canada and Europe. 
In "mature" industries with 
excess plant capacity* joining 
forces usually makes each 
partner more competitive. 
Current dem- i for new 
power stations in the U.S., for 
instance, is nil — not a single 
new order was placed last 
year. But executives at Asea- 
Brown-Boveri, the mammoth 
SIS billion Swedish-Swiss electrical -en- 



partner, Pittsburgh-based Westinghouse, 
are betting on an upturn before 1995. By 
that time, about 20O giga watts of power- 
generation equipment will have reached 
retirement age. 

When wheels were first put under 
carts — a surprisingly long time after 
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their invention — the event probably 
marked the first instance of c*. verging 
technologies. Today, the process is 
quicker. Computers and telephones have 
driven Hewlett-Packard and Northern 
Telecom into a strategic alliance d jbbed 
Corporate Networks Operation. An- 
nounced May 12, the ventut* is expected 
to generate $1 trillion in sales by the mid- 
1990s, helping firms design and imp 1 *- 
ment information networks that will tie 
together large and smalt computers, data 
bases ami telephones. Networking would 
permit a manufacturer to process an or- 
der, call for more supplies, bill the cus- 
tomer's account and give top executives 
an updated status account — all virtually 
simultaneously. 

A Faustfan bargain? 

r^r all their benefits, alliances also 
prove once more that there is no free 
lunch. Collaborations with Japanese 
firms have attracted particular criticism. 
Such partnerships, argues Harvard polit- 
ical economist Robert Reich, are seduc- 
tive because they provide a low-cost way 
of entering markets or retaining market 
share. But they have a hidden cost; It is 
fhe Japanese who do the heart of the 
manufacturing process— the "high val- 
ue-added" steps such as the engineering 
and fabrication of complex parts — be- 
cause, as Reich puts it, "the first goal of 
the Japanese is to build up the experi- 
ence base of their workers. M That leaves 
Americans or others to do the basic re- 
search at one end of the process and the 
relatively simple assembly tasks at the 
other. The result: Americans are no fur- 
ther down the experience curve, falling 
further behind in the accelerating global 
race as engineering and production skills 
dry up, "The question ultimately/* con- 
cludes Reich, M is who f s in charge of our 
long-term economic development?" 

The same problem troubles Philips 
Vice President Gerrit Jcelof, who 
charges Japanese venture partners with 
setting up European "screwdriver 
plants/* by which he means electronics 
plants that do only end-stage assembly. 
The problem with such factories, argues 
Jeelof, is that they involve few workers, 
avoid local suppliers and transfer no 
technological know-how- Therefore, 
they amount to a "backdoor flow of 
products" and an evasion of trade agree- 
ments. If Japan wants to truly partici- 
pate ^ the global economy, he says, 
"companies will have to become true 
multinationals and not simply extensions 
of the export system based in Japan." 

Japanese executives counter that con- 
cern for quality is what keeps much of 
the engineering and manufacturing in 
Japan. They also point to what has been 



until recently a failure of the manufac- 
turing sector to attract the best and 
brightest of American managers. In 
more-recent alliances, they claim, for- 
eign partners of Japanese firms are bang 
trained in advanced production skills, A 
case in point is NUMMI, tiie GM« 
Toyota joint venture in California that 
has been producing the Chevrolet Nova. 
In the face of anemic sales that have led 
to four production cuts, Toyota has 
transferred some 250 assembly-line 
workers to "brainier" tasks such as tool- 
and-die making. Factory hands also now 
plan much of the materials flow and 
production sequencing for a new model 
scheduled for this fell-* rote that had 
been reserved for process engineers. The 
excellent job done by the up-skilled 
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venture may be acquired by one partner i 
who sees it as more valuable as a whoHy 
owned entity." 

The fact remains, however, that muitt* ■ 
nationai competitors are being linked to- ■ 
gcther in interlocking webs of global net- 
works. And that creates some difficult — 
public-policy questions. Despite worries | 
about multinationals' ganging up to dom~ ■ 
mate whole sectors, pro-big-business gov- 
ernments in the U.S. and Europe have 
adopted a relaxed attitude toward and- B 
trust. Ami monopoly laws were not draft. B 
ed with world markets in mind, nor were 
national restrictions on technology trans- 
fer, intellectual-property rights sodas. I 
ttOftaJ-security regulations. What if | 
French and Japanese firms jointly devel- 
oped electronics gear of vital strategic 
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tomnss in a jo*nt venture to process furs and mattei Ngfvfasftion gamtents 



workers has impressed GM engineers 
mightily. 

Future shock 

While hundreds of corporations un- 
derstand the strategic value of forming 
alliances today, the acid test lies further 
down the road. Some experts believe 
that joint ventures are a bit like an un- 
stable chemical compound— eventually, 
they will turn into something else. "It's 
not that companies are all of a sudden 
feeling the need to embrace/* says 
Wharton School economist Harbir 
Singh. "In many cases, a joint venture is 
an intermediate step forged to ride over 
mddftmvtcnn problems, Eventually, the 



importance in a third country and sold it 
to the East Germans? Which country's 
laws control? 

Governments have done little to ad- 
dress such problems. Meanwhile, corpo- 
rations continue to seek an edge in a world 
forever growing smaller and more com- 
petitive. For now, survival-of*the*fittcst 
strategies dictate coordination; as famed 
biologist Lewis Thomas once noted, sur- 
vivors are not necessarily the most power* 
fol but those who cooperate best. ■ 

byCteroarta P. Wort mth Robe* F. Stack and 
W**m J. Cook. P»ter Dwarfem « San Francisco 
M*e Tharp m Tokyo, Pamela Shemd « London " 
David Lamlay erf Pan*. Dusfco Doder m Smno 
and Oswd Ban* in Stoc***m 
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China's Space Technology Enters World Market 



THE SUCCESSFUL launching 
ot AsiaSaM. the satellite 
manufactured by the US 
SftJ^ ComP«y for the 
Am Satellite Telecommuruc^om 
Corpora marked the beginning 
* Ch ^ s into mfenuhon 

L^ton satelhte. equipped with 24 

°n April 7 by a Long March-.} ear- 
ner rocket. With a lire expectancy 

ottenyear^thesatelhte^irmued 
by China People's Insurance Com- 
W »or US Sl20 nrxlhon. It will 
*™ 2.5 billion people in 30 aIZ 
countries, by using so percent of its 



STAFF REPORTER 

CHEN JIAN 

«P*ciry for television program 
transmission and the balance for 
communications. 

The Am Satellite Telecanimm- 
^Cocp. UAi,.^X 

fanned by China Iitenational Trust 
and hvettment Corporation (Q 

*f Hongkong Hutduson 
Whampoa Limited. China Great 
Company (a foreign 

Punching operation. Mr. Xue Dong, 



^ executive of the company, said 
™? ™ cooperation between China 

^ tts^rtners ensured a smooth. 
R^ubl^fxee launch, one that was 
cnwpiy and simply executed. 

TO CONTROL the satellite 
Xian S^telhte Control Cen- 
^*«r the hub of China's space 
nthvxsK ^ most up-to^ate 

«^F**- for cooperahon with other 
«*ntrol stations in souths China. 

the twenty-^* 
■*B* launched by China. The 
Dongfanghong-i (The 
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song Uongfsnghong." From Nov- 
ember 1975 to August 19M China 
succcsstulh/ launched and recovered 
XX satellites, including three on a 
angle carrier rocket in 1981. China 
was then placed in third position 
after the United States and the So- 
viet Union in mastering the space 
technology in these areas. The pay- 
load weighed 14 tons. The informa- 
tion collected has been applied to oil 
wrveying, meteorology, earthquake 
reporting and many other fields. 

In April 1954 the first exper- 
imental geostationary communica- 
tions satellite was placed in orbit 
and in September of 1986 China 
launched its first synchronous me- 
teorological satellite on a Long 
March-4 rocket. The previous five 
placements had used the LM-J rock- 
et with its* proven multifunctional, 
three-stage launching system* 

China has successfully estab- 
lished its research, manufacturing, 
communications tracking system 
and LM-1 to -4 series rockets* The 
LM-2 rocket has a paybad of 2.4 
tons. Besides the Xkhang Satellite 
Uundiing Center in Sichuan prov- 
ince, China has another hvo centers 
it Jiuquan in Gansu province and 
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Taiyuan in Shanxi province* 

ALTHOUGH China an- 
nounced in 1985 that its LM 
series rockets were available 
f& the international market, the ad- 
ministration received no firm orders 
for some time. Only after China 
was able to demonstrate technologi- 
cal competence and ensure the safe- 
ty of pay loads did the international 
market begin to take China's prod* 
uct more seriously. In December 
19&S China and the United States 
signed a memorandum of agreement 
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on the international market— 
of the rockets' reliability,! 
er cost of domestic maten-V 

T 1ft- 

saidB 
.ottof 



to launch three satellites. A 
later, the US. government issued a 
license for shipment to China. ThJ| 
shipping of AsiaSaM was super^H 
vised completely by the American 
owners, mm 
China s launch fee and coxidi-B 
tions are more attractive than- those 
offered on the internatio n al market 
because 
the lower 

als and components and lower la- 
bor costs. A Chinese official 
that Chinas main intention is not 
monopolize the market or drive out 
competitors with a cheaper service. « 
Chinas satellite launching industry! 
will mainly serve domestic needs™ 
and in any case its ability to servw 
foreign customers will be limited tol 
four or five launches a year, ■ 

At the same time, the industry 
is working to improve its legal and ■ 
contractual framework by joiniiig! 
three international space and other 
space agreements. The country will m 
continue to ensure its technological I 
position and safety record and to™ 
provide insurance coverage to for- 
eign customers. The Arab Qrganiza- M 
tion of Satellite Communications an* | 
nounced in January this year that 
China will launch its third satellite, m 
part of a communications system I 
valued at US $400 million, Australia 
has also contracted China to launch 
its Aussat satellites. □ 
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'S REFORMS WILL 
L — BUT AT A PRKE 



His supporters are gaming power, but dd-Hners wffl still be aWe to slow the pace of change 
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larger this v?ar it seemed that Chh 
I nese leader *eng Xiaofise'* vision 
I had become tmstack- Student riots 
prompted the Backing of Communist 
Party Chairman Hu Yaobeng, and coth 
amative stalwarts who chafed under 
Deng's headlong push to modernise Chi- 
na's economic and political structure 
seemed to be gaining power. Now, how* 
ever, on the eve of the most important 
party meeting in nine years, master 
strategist Deng appears to have engi- 
neered another of the pragmatic compro- 
mises for which he is famous. 

The result is that China's economic 
reforms will continue. Old communist 
hardliners audi as Li Xiannian, Chen 
Yon, and Peng Zhen are likely to step 
down from their high-ranking jobs to be 
succeeded by a generation of reform- 
minded leaders. And the recent cam- 
paign against '"bourgeois liberalization/' 
or Western influence, has been dropped. 
To be sure, the 83-yearoJd Deng has 



paid a price for hfe co me back, which win 
become official at the 18th Communist 
Party Congress convening in Beijing on 
Oct ^ Hia economic reforms are likely 
to proceed mow slowly, improving the 
efficiency of the communist system but 
not bringing about the radical overhaul 
that was envisioned a year ago. And 

cal system to separate party officials 
from managing the economy— now 
seems even less feasible. What's more, 
old orthodox leaders, though technically 
retired* will probably succeed in promot- 
ing their prot£g6s and wielding power 
behind the scenes. Cultural oonsenrst*- 
wm win prevail, limiting debate on po- 
litical and artistic issues. And Deng's re- 
formers are still on the defensive on 
such issues as corruption. 

Thus reform may merely inch ahead. 
In recent weeks, China's newspapers 
have overflowed with pro-reform arti- 
cles, indicating that supporters of 



Deng's anointed successor, Premier 
Zhao Ziyang, have gained the upper 
hand ami may prevail at the party -con- 
gress. But even if the congress issues 
strong statements supporting reform, 
the conservatives win remain influential 
enough to alow the pace of change. 
MX mPOHT*HT task. Fundamental 
questions of reconciling economic 
growth and party control have been put 
off to be thrashed out later. These in- 
clude the all-important matter of remov- 
ing party bosses from the factory floor, 
thereby easing political control over 
many economic decisions. The heart of 
Deng's dilemma — how to achieve pros- 
perity through capitalist-style reforms 
without negating the party's power- 
will probably face his successor, too. 

One of Deng's key goals at the party 
1 congress is to persuade party elders li. 
78, and Chen, 82, to leave the five-mem- 
ber Standing Committee of the Politbu- 
ro, the most powerful body in the land. 
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JOCKEYING FOR POSITION IN CHINA: 




Chsnnaa of the Na- 
tional People's Con- 
gress, Peng, 85, is 
expected to step 
down. He has voiced 
fags shout de cadent 




U 

Ii, 78, has sad be'* 
ready to resign from 
thePo&bero's 
SCaodiQg Committee 
and be may step 
down as the coun- 
try's fYeskfent, too 




Soviet-trained Vice- 
Premier U 59. h 
the Icadto scapdfr 
date (oc Premier. He 
is beheved to favor 
centra! pfaymNig 
over free markets 
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To achieve this, Deng says be himself 
win resign from some of his key posts, 
^chiding his seat on the Standing Com- 
mittee. Hell retain behind-the-scenes 
power, bat be must solidify support for 
Zhao, who is almost certain to be formal- 
ly named party secretary general, a posi- 
tion he has'held since Ha was ousted, 

Because the disgraced Hu is also cer- 
tain to leave the Standing Co mmitte e, 
four seats out of five wffl suddenly be 
Tacant, giving Deng a historic opportuni- 
ty to •'pack'' the party's 
top body. Those choices 
will go a kng way to- 
ward charting China's 
direction after Deng 
dies. The four appoint- 
ments may give China's 
leadership a much youn- 
ger, reformist look, par- 
ticukriy if a few key 
vice-premiers are pro- 
moted to the Standing 
Committee. 

One leader who may 
come out ahead is Vice- 
Premier li Peng, 59, 
who is expected to succeed Zhao as pre- 
mier and take one of the vacant seats on 
the Standing Committee. Foreign execu- 
tives find Li competent and businesslike, 
but they worry that his Soviet training 
makes him adhere rigidly to central 
^planning. Some Chinese officials also 
worry that he is too close to the conser- 
vatives and doesn't get along with Zhao. 
But such reformists as Vice-Premiers 
Wan Li, 71, and Tian Jiyun, 58, as well 
as party secretariat member Hu Qfli, 58, 




may also be promoted. That would 
strengthen Zhao's band and help ensure 
support for him in the post-Deng era. 
"What will come out of the congress will 
be a compromise, but one in which the 
reformist leaders wifl stffl be a major 
force," says A. Doak Bareett, a China 
expert at Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies. 

As long as the reformers and the or- 
thodox communists debate the pace of 
chaage, China's economic reforms will 
continue to be imple- 
mented erxstkaBy, frus- 
trating inve sto rs and 
entrepreneurs. Both 
factions support the 
open-door policy, winch 
encourages foreign 
trade and investment. 
But foreign investors 
will continue to feel 
wtnpaawed, "We are in 
between: We are not 
part of the planned 
economy, but we have 
to follow the rates of 

the planned eeoflomy," 

says Maurice Kerkhofa, general manag- 
er of Shanghai Bell Telephone Equip- 
ment Mfg., a Chinese joint venture with 
Belgium's Bell Telephone Mfg. 

Amid the ongoing debate, foreign ex- 
ecutives and Chinese managers alike will 
continue to be dogged by party interfer- 
ence. Already under fire for "ossified 
thinking," officials at all levels are being 
asked to step aside and let professional 
managers run factories, mines, and even 
government bureaus. But they are un- 



likely to do so. No other Communist Par- 
ty has ever shared so much power with 
private enterprise. 

Other reforms are likely to resume 
once Zhao's preeminence is confirmed. 
Experimental financial reforms, which 
started last year and include creation of 
capital markets and competition among 
banks, are spreading from IS to 27 cit- 
ies. Fearful of inflation, the government 
will try to keep consumer prices stable, 
but 72 cities are starting to deregulate 
prices of such goods as steel coal, and 
cement Markets are developing for real 
estate and technological licenses and 
products, both once considered state 
property. 

Muoa The reforms are not as uniform- 
ly popular as they once were, however. 
Impossibly mgh expectations have left 
many disilhuuoned. Ordinary Chinese, 
now used to fresh vegetables and color- 
ful dothes, complain about rising prices. 
Party officials, with no legal way to en- 
rich themselves, accept bribes. Profi- 
teers- hoard gasobne and train tickets, 
which are in demand by traveling sales- 
men. Factories hoard steel bought at 
low, state-fixed prices, hoping to resell it 
at a profit on the free market And 
many ■entrepreneurs try to evade taxes. 
These abuses of reform have caused so 
much resentment that Beijing has 
launched a new campaign against them. 

Successful entrepreneurs, even once- 
cfclebrated ''millionaires,'' face gouging 
from envious local officials. Zhang 
Changs nan, 37, who made his million 
yuan (about 5270,000) raising fish and 
selling building materials in Zhengzhou, 
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Among China investors, horror 
stories abound and successes 
are few. Bat in the face of bo* 
reaocratk nightmare s, product^iuaKtv 
headache*, ami cash crunches, a hand- 
ful of Western comp a n i es are sat i s fi e d 
with their progress in China. It's stffi 
too early to caD them total successes, 
but these taflownade strategies seem 
to he working, 

■ Ooad planning end I wok. Two 

companies have mvested in Chinese 
flat-glass factories, but only one, Pitts- 
burgh-based PPG Industries Ineu, start- 
ed on time and almost within budget 
Britain's Pilkington Brothers PLC was 
plagued by construction problems that 
added costs and building time 

One key difference was the choice of 
location. Pflkington's site in Shanghai 
is on such soft ground that construe* 
tion has taken three years* PPG picked 
stable land in a special manufacturing 
zone only one hour by boat from Hong 
Kong. Spare parts needed during con- 
struction amid be obtained in hours 
or days. 

And PPG's timing was lucky. An 
Asia-wide construction boom is creat- 
ing huge demand for glass, so the 
plant will easily export half its output 
Chinese buyers have eagerly snapped 
up the other half. PPG must now keep 
its customers happy and earn profits. 
The biggest struggle will be earning 
enough foreign exchange to repay a 
$62 raflBon construction loan. 
m ****** The Joy of betog —en* By 
the time U.S. sports-ahoe maker Re* 
bok International Ltd. was ready for 
China, archrival Nike Inc. had already 
spent five arduous yean helping train 
a crew of Chinese managers. So in 
1965, when Reebok picked a factory in 
Fuzbou that previously had worked 
with Nike, its managers understood 
the need for cleanliness and quality. 

Since last August Reebok has made 
50,000 pan of shoes in China. Antici- 
pating poor quality, the company ini- 
tially rated them Grade B. But they 
looked so good that Reebok is now 
classifying them regular grade — and is 
gearing up to produce three million 
pairs next year. After only two years 
of production, Reebok will be taming 
out as many shoes as Nike is after six. 

■ Fexteres ****** f«ea! parte. Many 
foreign manufacturers thought they 
could gain access to the huge Chinese 
market by agreeing to produce in Qii- 




na. For high-tech companies, that 
meant selling parts for assembly in 
Chinese factories. But that strategy 
backfired as soon as China started 
damping down cm foreign exchange 
spending in 1985. Suddenly, there 
wasn't enough hard currency to import 
parts. 

Foxboro Co., which has mack elec- 
tronic control systems in Shanghai 
nice 1988, felt the crunch as badly as 
anyone. Bui in addition to asking the 
Chinese government for infusions of 
foreign exchange, the Foxboro (Mass.) 
company set out to create a local sup- 
ply network. Now, four years later, 
Foxboro buys more than 50* of the 
value of its tow-end product in Chins*, 
including aluminum castings, simple 
meters, transistors, and even printed 
circuit boards. The quality is so good 
that the venture will probably be able 
to export more than $400,000 in compo- 
nents this year. 

What's more, volume is now high 
enough to permit lower prices. Orders 
are pouring in, production has grown 
from $540,000 in 1983 to an expected 
$10 J million this year, and the venture 
is profitable. 

By Dori Jones Yang m Shanghai with 
Leslie Helm in Boston 



about exwUtiUBt electric faffls, 
sanitation fines— and f$% income tax 
Laments Zhang: "After you become 
famous and successful, they make trou- 
ble for you." 

As a dooNfthdoor salesman of textile 
machinery, Guo Yuanying, 40, made so 
much money that he was able to buy a 
pickup truck and build a six-bedroom 
boose near ZhengzhotL But when the 
press publicised Goo's success, he got 
tfiOO letters from Chinese asking for 
money, and 50 people camped on his 
doorstep. "Everybody [now] has the 
right to make money," be gripes, "but 
these people aren't willing to work." 

Nowhere has the discontent been 
more verbal than among foreign inves- 
tors, particularly Americana. After a 
svrge of euphoria during China's spend- 
ing spree of 1984*1985, traders 9 spirits 
sank as the counry cracked down cm 
foreign exchange spending. 
my waive. New foreign investment 
dropped sharply last year, prompting the 
Chinese to make significant concessions 
and pump hard currency into troubled 
foreign-owned ventures. But foreigners 
continue to get caught in the transition 
from socialist central planning to a nyire 
market-oriented economy. At Beijing 
Jeep Corp., President Donald U St 
Pierre wants to introduce merit pay as 
an incentive for managers to take more 
risks. But the highest-ranking Chinese 
manager is declining hi* raise for fear 
that it will ruin his egalitarian rapport 
with his subordinates. When Belgium's 
Bell agreed to jom China's Telecommuni- 
cations Ministry in a venture to make 
digital telephone switches in 1983, it ex- 
pected to sell them to the ministry. But 
now that cities can make their own pur- 
chases, many buy imported switches be 
cause they don't trust the quality of lo- 
cally made goods. 

Still, most investors are settling down 
to a new sense of realism. Many have 
concluded that China is still a potentially 
huge market worth waiting for, despite 
Chinese political jockeying. "I tell my 
American friends that well never be a 
capitalist country," says Wang Yongjun, 
deputy head of the Trade Ministry's In- 
vestment Dept "But you'll be able to 
earn money if your way of investing is 
right" 

Perhaps. Before that happens, though, 
the party congress must end the uncer- 
tainty caused by Hu's downfall The bet- 
ting is that it wUL Still, until Deng's 
successors decide on what will replace 
China's chaotic economic system, inves- 
tors looking for the Chinese market to 
open fully will have to brace themselves 
for a long wait 

By Dori Jones Yang in Beijing and 
Maria Shoo in Zkengzhau 
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China's Special 
Economic Zones 



preferential policies, these 
develop economic ami 
logical cooperation with fc 
countries, make the best use of tfaefr^ 
geographical positions, use 
mounts of forebm investment 
better w»y, import advanced 
logy, develop industrial and agricrf^ 
turn! production, expand 
trade, foci ease foivtai 
taoooe and the accumulation 
funds, and acquire scientific 
niques and managem ent skills* 
dealing regularly with foreign 
tal, China can furth e r observe 
study the development of the woda 
economy, keep abreast of S 
changes on the international marfc^l 
and train professionals. 





Since 1980 the Chinese Govern- 
ment has developed special economic 
zones (SEZs) in Shrnrhen, Zhuhai, 
Shantou and Xiamen in order to open 
to the outside world and to expand, 
through these particular channels, 
economic and technological coopera- 
tion with other countries* 

Geographical Positions end Areas of 
the Four Special Economic Zones 

Situated in the south of Guang- 
dong Province, Shenzhen Special 
Economic Zone is separated from 
Baoan County to the north by Mt. 
Wutong and Mt. Yangtai and ex* 
tends to Hongkong's New Territories 
in the south, to Dapeng Bay in the 
east, and to Yuhou Bay in the west, 
covering an area of 327*5 square 
kilometres. 

Zhuhai Special Economic Zone, 
located in the south of Guangdong 
Province and west of the mouth of 
the Zhujiang (Pearl River), is border, 
ed by Macao to the south. It is 15.16 
square kilometres in size* 

The Shantou Special Economic 
Zone, an area ♦/ 52.6 square kilo- 
metres, lies in Longhu Village on the 
eastern outskirts of Shantou in 
Guangdong Province, three kilometres 
from the city prcper. 

The Xiamen Special Economic 
Zone, situated on Xiamen Island in 
Xiamen, Fujian Province, was 
originally confined within the limits 
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of the northwestern Hull Village, 
covering only 2*5 *quare kilometres. 
In May. 1984, the Chinese Govern- 
ment decided to extend it to include 
the whole Xiamen Island, totalling 
131 square kilometres* 

Economic Features of the Special 
Economic Zones and the Purposes 
of Their D e v elop m e n t 

The four special economic zones 
are completely under the administra- 
tion of the Chinese Government, and 
special managerial systems and pol- 
icies axe practised. The main features 
are as follows: 

(1) The special economic zones are 
aimed at absorbing and utilizing 
foreign funds. SEZs produce mainly 
exports. The mixed SEZ economy is 
dominated by Chinese-foreign joint 
ventures, Cbmcse^oreign co-operative 
enterprises and exclusively foreign- 
financed enterprises, very different 
from the state-planned economv in the 
rest of China. 

(2) China practises a planned 
economy, Shenzhen's economy is 
basically regulated by markets. 

(3) Investors in the SEZs receive 
more preferential treatment ami con- 
venience than those in the rest of 
China. 

(4) The SEZs are vested with 
higher-level economic decision-making 
power than provinces, autonomous 
regions and municipalities in the rest 
of China, such as power over ex- 
amination and approval of import 
items and construction projects. 

There are many advantages to 
setting up SEZs. Through their 
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Preferential Treatment to If 
is the Special Econoaric 

The Chinese Government wel- 
comes and encourages fc 
citizens, overseas Chinese and 
patriots from Hongkong, Macao anc 
Taiwan and their companies 
enterprises to set up factories 
establish enterprises and _ 
undertakings with their own invest 
ment, or in cooperative entcrpri* 
and joint ventures with China,B 
any other business forms desirA 
for both parties and permitted n- 
Chinese law. Those provide 
advanced technology and equipnw 
and creating technology-tntenw 
projects in the SEZs are espedaH 
welcome. Investors in the 
receive the following prefe 
provisions: 
(1) Enterprise Income Tax: 
The enterprise income 
Chinese-foreign joint ventures, 
operative enterprises and 
foreign-financed enterprises is set ; 
15 percent and no local additto 
tax is levied. I 
Enterprises with an investroexP* 
mote than US$5,000,000 or tho 
using high technology and havijM 
relatively long-term capital t uny 
may apply for a reduction or exH. 
tson from the income tax. 

Investors who reinvest their mm 
its in the SEZs fov five ye&fl 
more may apply for a reAtct^P 
exemption from income tax on t 
amount reinvested. 

The profit that an investor 
after payment of the ent 
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come tax may be remitted abroad 
with tax exemption on the amount 
remitted. 
(2) Individual Income Tax: 
For income from wages end 
salaries, a monthly deduction of 800 
yuan snail be allowed for expense*; 
that pert m excess of 800 yuan 
shaB be taxed. Income from wages 
end salaries la excess of 800 yuan 
ahatt be taxed at progressive rates, 
ranging from 5 percent to 30 percent. 

The following categories of in- 
come * hafl be exempted from in- 
dividual income tax: Awards for 
•cientiffc, technofegfcal end cultural 
achiev ements; interest on savings 
deposits in the state banks end 



credit co o p er a t i ves of the People's 
Republic of China; dividends; wel- 
fare benefits, pensions for the disabl* 
*d and for survivors and relief pey- 
ments; insurance proceeds, severance 
pay and retirement pay for cadres, 
stan members and w or ker s; income 
exempted from tax as stipulated in 
the international conventions to 
which the Chinese Government is a 
3arty and in agreements it has sign* 
?d; and income obtaineU from Hong, 
iong, Macao and some other foreign 
:oun tries. 

(3) Tariffs on Imports and Ex. 
sorts; 

Machinery and equipment, spate 



pe^^raw and iemiiTOcessed materi- 
als, means of transportation an d 
other capital goods required for pro- 
duction and imported by enterprises 
in the SEZs are exemp te d from cue- 
em dunes. So are exports made by 
enterprises hi the SEZt. (exchtdiag 
those restricted by China). Apart 
from cigarettes and liquor, consumer 
baports f or use within the SEZs ere 
exem pt ed from f*^*m§ dunes or 
ere taxed at a reduced rate. 

(4) Industrial and Commercial 
Consolidated Tax: 

Machinery and e q uipm e nt import' 
ed by investors for investment or for 
further investment shea be exempted 
from industrial and «■**»■■>«. | n l cqq. 
soHdated tax. So are raw materials, 
spare parts, devices, and packing 
mat e ri al s required in production in 
the special zones. SEZ exports are 
also exempted from the tax on the 
links in the chain of their produc- 
tion. 

(5) Land Use Fees: 

Land use fees are computed and 
collected based on the differences in 
line of business and the terms of use. 
Those who establish educational, 
cultural, scientific and technological, 
medical and health or public welfare 
institutions in the SEZs shall receive 
preferential treatment in this respect. 
Projects involving exceptionally 



advance d technology and non-profit 
projects may be exempted from 
payment of the tend use fee. 

(6) Safes of Products: 

Spet'ii economic zones produce 
meiuiy exports or merchandise said 
withe* the confines of the SEZs A 
portion of any goode which China 
needs badly or, winch involve ad> 
veaced eejupment and technology im- 
ported by investors or raw materials 
and spare parts made m China, may 
be sold in domestic markets as stip- 
ulated in the Chinese law. But taxes 
win be levied on products made 
wididuty free imported material, ac- 
cording to the c ou n try* tax laws, 
when each products ere sold domes- 
tically. 

O) Entry end exit procedures ere 
simplified end conveniences given 
for Chinese nationals abroad. 
Ckmrance is given to compatriots 
from Hongkong ami Macao after in- 
spection of their home visit cer- 
tificates at the ports. 

Clearance is given to overseas 
Chinese after inspection of their 
home visit certificates, tourist cer- 
tificates or passports issued by 
China. 

Foreign nationals wishing to enter 
.the special economic zones via Hong- 
kong or Macao must have visas is- 
sued by Chinese visa-granting offices, 
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TALK ABOUT lousy timing. 
The day after Chinese sol- 
diers turned their guns on 
unarmed students near Tian- 
anmen Square last June, an 
ad appeared in Time maga- 
zine for a new American-backed hotel, of- 
fice, and apartment complex being built in 
Shanghai. The contrast between the chirpy 
ad and the bloody photos a few pages away 
was bad enough. What caught the eye — 
and resonated with unintended irony — was 
the new venture's slogan: "Now, every- 
thing is possible." That still sums up how 
Reporter associate Shdley Netanaer 



foreign investors feel about China. For bet- 
ter or for worse, nothing can be ruled out. 

China's Communist leader? insist that 
their door will remain open to foreign capi- 
tal and technology. It probably will— over 
the iong run. But until the split between 
what one Western consultant characterizes 
as "hard-liners and less-hard-liners'* is re- 
solved, both foreign and local business folk 
must operate under a cloud of uncertainty. 

Nor does this cloud carry a silver lining. 
After the massacre some foreigners figured 
that they might hold an unaccustomed ne- 
gotiating edge over Chinese counterparts 
desperate to prove that business was going 
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cm as usual, Says an American 
businessman: "It was like how 
you'd feel in the locker room be- 
fore a big jarae. Boy, did we 
think we'd be able co score 
points by reopening our con- 
tracts and using our new leverage to cut fa- 
vorable desk But when we got out on the 
field, we realized thai we weren't going 
anywhere." Bureaucrats and factory man- 
agers now worry that any concessions they 
make might later be criticized by party 
leaders. 

Similar fears may make it more difficult 
for foreign joint ventures to identify and 
promote promising employees. No longer 
does the official Chinese press declare, as it 
did last year, "To get rich is glorious " En- 
trepreneurs have been castigated and ac- 
cording to some reports, may even be 
barred from joining the Communist Party, 
The general manager of a foreign joint ven- 
ture in northern China tells of trying to talk 
a talented young worker into pursuing an 
obvious bent toward management. The 
worker refused, worried that otter Chinee 



ty boss Jiang Zemin, punish 
Zhao Ziyang. the deposed 
party general secretary who 
campaigned for many of the 
past decade's most important 
economic reforms? When will 
Japan and the World Bank, 
China's key suppliers of cred- 
it, restart their money-lend- 
ing machines — and on what 
terms? 

While they await those an- 
swers, roost Western compa- 
nies already in China we amply staying put 
Within the crucial Overseas Chinese com- 
munity, rattled Hong Kong businessmen are 
looking a little harder for other sites in 
Southeast Asia to hedge their bets. But, par- 
adoxically, investors from Taiwan may actu- 
ally be adding to their China stakes. 

That's a gutsy move, since China's econ- 
omy, in bad shape even before the June de- 
bacle, may be plunging toward recession* 
Growth in industrial output is slowing 
sharply from last years 21% rate. In Sep- 
tember production in several provinces ac~ 
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would accuse him of following the dictates 
of Western bourgeois bosses. 

The current period of stagnant uncer- 
tainty will begin to end only as a number of 
key economic and political questions get 
answered. Among them: When will the 
government lift martial law in Beijing? 
How harshly will paramount leader Deng 
Xiaoping and his new right-hand man, par* 



tualJy declined. Battered by a dearth of 
tourists and a rising trade deficit. China** 
reserves of foreign exchange have shriveled 
to just $14 billion, barely enough to cover 
three months of imports, The inflation rate, 
though it has recently shown signs of slow- 
ing somewhat, hangs stubbornly above 
20% in most cities. 
The problems in the countryside, where 



870 million of China's 1.1 bil- 
lion citizens live, we poten- 
tially mem serious. Because 
state purchasers continue to 
pay less than the world mar- 
ket price for pain, farmers 
keep shifting to higher-yield- 
ing crops or converting fields 
into sites for hotels and small 
factories. This loss of grain* 
growing acreage, which could 
eventually lead to serious 
food shortages, is already 
forcing China co spend increasing amounts 
of precious hard currency reserves on im- 
ported grain. Rural unemployment is also 
rising, thanks to Beijing's new policy of 
channeling credit and raw materials to 
large state enterprises at the expense of 
small, rural factories and other businesses 
that operate outside the central plan* 

Over time, unrest in the countryside 
could become the present leadership's most 
explosive problem. A year ago there were 
violent clashes between peasants and local 
officials in some areas when the govern- 
ment paid for the autumn harvest with 
promissory notes. To avoid a repeat this 
year. Beijing committed more than S5 bil- 
lion of emergency cash to crop purchases. 

FEW of the difficulties foreign 
managers face today are new. 
Money, raw materials, and 
electric power are in short 
supply, as they have been 
since the central government 
began trying to rein in the economy more 
than a year ago. Many factories have 
enough energy and raw materials to operate 
only a couple of days a week. 

Shortages are worsening. Renminbi, Chi- 
na's domestic currency, is now so scarce 
that many companies are living with unusu- 
ally high receivables, since buyers are un- 
able to pay bills on time. One exporter in 
Guangzhou, who says he is flush with for- 
eign currency, now perpetually lacks ren- 
minbi to buy materials and pay workers. In 
the past he could purchase it from import- 
ers, who needed the foreign currency he had 
to buy foreign goods. But tough import re- 
strictions mean importers now need far less 
foreign exchange. Nor can the exporter bor- 
row local currency; Banks have clamped 
down on new loans. The cycle is potentially 
perilous. If he were unable to pay his work* 
ers, the exporter would soon have to shut 
down — even though overseas demand for 
his product remained strong. continued 
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The new controls on imports 
and credit are part of a broad ef- 
fort by the central government to 
reclaim much of the decision- 
making authority it relinquished 
in recent years. How far this re- 
treat from earlier, market-oriented reforms 
will go depends not just on the policies that 
central planners adopt but also cm how vig- 
orously provinces and cities, which have ig- 
nored similar edicts in the past, enforce 
them. One foreign company that sells 
equipment to the domestic transportation 
industry had been able to overcome the 
usual foreign exchange shortage by sending 
salesmen to scour the country for buyers 
with money. But after the troubles at Tian- 
anmen, the company was informed that 
henceforth it could sell only to a single state 
purchasing agent. 

FOR THE NEXT few years, 
foreign newcomers mainly 
interested in tapping the do* 
mestic market will find it 
more difficult to get approv- 
al. Says a Western diplomat: 
"The government is saying, 'Yes, our door 
is open, but not for everyone/ " Even if you 
are allowed in, you 11 find that Chinese con- 
sumers have much less money to spend. Ja- 
net Shanberge of Kamsky Associates, a 
consulting firm that works with Western 
companies in China, believes those that do 




best will be the ones that sell things China 
can't do without — such as grain or equip- 
ment that earns hard currency. Also fa- 
vored will be companies that use China as 
an export base or a source erf supplies. 

Despite the official lip service everyone 
pays to the new hard line, belief in yester- 
day's less constrained economic policies 
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and social attitudes has dearly not died 
One Westerner who was in southern China 
during the Cultural Revolution of the 1 960s 
says he is heartened by how unexpectedly 
open people in Beijing have been about 
what happened The events at Tiananmen 
Square, he says, come up not only in one- 
on-one conversations but also occasionally 
in meetings with bureaucrats. This same 
businessman recalls a Chinese official ask- 
ing him if he could arrange a business meet- 
ing on short notice. Why? The official 
implied that it would give her an excuse to 
skip a political training session that she, like 
many Chinese, has been obliged to attend 
since June. 

What probably ought to change is the 
way many foreigners do business in China. 
James Stepanek, who spent five years there 
as the top representative for a large U.S. 
high-tech company, wrote recently in the 
Asian Wail Street Journal: u l still cannot 
comprehend the ease with which the Chi- 
nese side extracted the extra discount, the 
extra week erf negotiations, the extra fa- 
vor," A merchant banker active in arrang- 
ing financing in China predicts that interest 
fates charged by foreign lenders will be- 
come "more commensurate with the risk." 
Already, he says, one Chinese company has 
agreed to a loan priced at 125 basis points 
over Libor, a key interest rate benchmark. 
Pre-crackdown, the same company's bor- 
rowing spread was just 50 basis points. 

True, memories can be short Hong Kong, 
which shook with convulsions for a couple 
of months after Tiananmen Square, today 
seems unchanged. The territory's volatile 
stock market has recovered half the ground 
it lost, hotel occupancy rates have slowly 
edged up, and real estate speculators have 



reemerged. Indeed, a group of 146 unfin- 
ished luxury houses sold out three weeks af- 
ter going on the market in September, Their 
average price: $1 million. In October the 
government announced a much debated 
plan to invest $16 billion in a new airport, 
shipping terminals, roads, tunnels, and other 
large projects designed to cope with future 
growth. Across the border in Guangdong 
province, where Hong Kong manufacturers 
employ several million workers, business 
has hummed along with few disturbances, 

BUT THE TRUE TAB from 
Tiananmen Square has yet to 
be tallied. It will be paid in the 
brains, energy, and capital of 
those emigrating from Hong 
Kong who otherwise might 
have stayed, last year 45,000 people % up 
from 30,000 the year before. Says William 
Purves, chairman of Hongkong & Shanghai 
Bank: "What has happened will lead to a 
further brain drain in 1990 and 1991." 
Agrees Simon Murray, managing director of 
Hutchison Whampoa, a conglomerate with 
interests throughout Hong Kong: "The con- 
fidence built up over years was destroyed in 
a day. Middle managers, those around 33 
with a few children, say, *Can I risk [staying] 
without a lifeboat?* 99 To most, a lifeboat 
means the right to live in a foreign country. 
Though no Hong Kong companies have 
pulled up stakes, many are now looking into 
establishing at least a portion of their opera- 
tions abroad. One likely winner the island 
republic of Singapore (see box). 

Optimists argue that no Communist 
leader would knowingly strangle China's 
largest investor and trading partner. Gor- 
don Wu, managing director of Hopewell 
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Holdings, a giant Hong Kong 
company, points (Hit that China 
has long had the power to wreck 
the territory but has never cho- 
sen to use it The mainland fur- 
nishes more than 65% of Hong 
Kong's water supply, meat and vegetables. 
If China opened its borders, as it did briefly 
in October, a flood of refugees would soon 
engulf Hong Kong, 

A Princeton-educated engineer who 
ponders the future from a music-filled ae- 
rie on the 64th floor of Hopewell Centre, 
Wu had his confidence sorely tested after 



June 4, The stock market s collapse killed 
a Hopewell rights offering, and work 
stopped on a superhighway the company is 
building between Hong Kong, Macao, and 
Guangzhou, the capital of Guangdong 
province. But in September construction 
resumed And while Wu doesn't dismiss 
the chance of further trouble across the 
border, he expects the first leg of the high- 
way to open late next year. Says he: *What 
guarantees Hong Kong's existence is our 
ability to lift up the Chinese economy/* 

Even the Chinese in Taiwan are showing 
surprising faith in the mainland's economic 
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SINGAPORE'S STAR IS ON THE RISE 



The news reached Hong Kong on a 
muggy July morning, as shock waves 
from the Tiananmen Square massacre 
were still reverberating: Singapore was 
relaxing its immigration rules. Almost 
immediately anxious Hong Kongers de- 
scended on Singapore's local consulate. 
In the first week alone they picked up 
300.000 applications. Companies, too. 
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are giving the tiny city-state a closer 
loot Says Chin Kiri-Wah, a political sci- 
entist at Singapore's National Universi- 
ty: "The events of June 4 have created a 
new awareness of Singapore as an alter- 
native to Hong Kong in the minds of 
many investors/* 

With 138 commercial banks and 67 
merchant banks, Singapore is already 
close to overtaking Hong Kong as a cen- 
ter for trading foreign currencies and is 
light-years ahead in dealing in financial 
futures. Now multinationals are being 
lured by fistfuls of government incen- 
tives. Executives at Union Carbide, 
which moved from Hong Kong to Singa- 



pore last January, say their welcome 
wagon inducted help in arranging per* 
manent residency visas for transferred 
executives, assistance locating office 
space in a government-owned building, 
and special tax breaks granted to compa- 
nies that establish regional headquarters 
in Singapore, Fock Siew Wah. who 
heads Overseas Union Ihnk, Singa- 
pore's fourth largest, has no doubt that 
more companies will follow Carbide. 

On the other hand, no massive migra- 
tion of Hong Kon? residents is imminent. 
Despite the scramble for applications, so 
far only 8.000 have actually been submit- 
ted. Thai's because rigid Singapore has 
little natural appeal for freewheeling 
Hong Kongers Says political scientist 
Chin: M ! don't think we have any illusions 
about how many Hong Kong people will 
actually move here." But as Chin points 
out, even a modest influx will *rase, 
though by no me^ s cure, the island re- 
public's labor shortage. 

To enhance its appeal, Singapore has 
begun working harder to relax. The 
strait-laced government recently closed 
Orchard Road, the city's main shopping 
drag, and let 500,000 mostly youngish 
citizens dance the night away to the re- 
corded strains of Michael Jackson, Ma- 
donna, and other pop stars. The crowd 
did pick up one nasty Western habit: 
Singapore's normally pristine streets and 
sidewalks were strewn with plastic water 
bottles, cigarette stubs, and confetti. But 
around midnight, thundering loudspeak- 
ers posed the central question: "Are you 
having fun?" There was no doubt about 
the answer. 



prospects, though that faith is bom partly 
of necessity. Wages in Taiwan are more 
than eight times what they are across the 
straits in China's Fujian province. Manu- 
facturers of such labor-intensive products 
as shoes, garments, and electronic compo- 
nents swarmed across from Taiwan begin- 
ning in 1987, when the government in 
Taipei relaxed travel restrictions. In many 
cases, whole factories were dismantled and 
shipped to China through Hong Kong. 

Since June 4, Taiwan's investment in 
China has continued to grow, though at a 
far slower pace, according to knowledge- 
able business executives in the region. In 
a politically important move, a large group 
of Chinese investors from Taiwan is making 
a publicly announced trip to southern 
Guangdong province in December to dis- 
cuss investment possibilities. Previously 
Taiwanese doing business on the mainland 
kept a scrupulously low profile. 

BUSINESSMEN from other 
countries arc also warily rais- 
ing their heads. Motorola is 
still considering a $100 mil- 
lion investment in Tianjin. 
The Wrigley chewing gum 
company is currently negoiiating a $20 mil- 
lion deal in Guangzhou. In separate deals. 
Chase Manhattan and Bankers Trust recent- 
ly agreed to syndicate loans to two large 
Chinese companies. Japanese bankers, sen- 
sitive to the charge that they are overeager 
to resume business as usual, welcome the 
Americans' return. "We certainly cannot 
neglect what happened in June," says Hisao 
Kobayashi, director of Dai-ichi Kangyo's 
international planning division. "But China 
is forever, and we have to take the long-term 
view. We should never pull ou*." Though 
U.S. executives in China are more reluctant 
to be quoted, they generally feel the same 
way. 

Nonetheless, it is sobering that many 
China watchers these days don't rule out a 
decade or more of political instability. The 
furious power struggle among the country's 
leaders, evident in May and June but over- 
shadowed for a time by the upheaval in the 
streets, has yet to play itself out. Much de- 
pends on the order in which China's ruling 
octogenarians finally pass from the scene. 
Ironically, most Western observers are root- 
ing for Deng to outlive the rest of his genera- 
tion. fn the inscrutable world of Chinese 
politics, the man who ordered the appalling 
killings in June is still viewed as a moderat- 
ing, stabilizing force. Q 
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Faster industrial 
growth demanded 




r tfetbelat- 

************ 
rted on BVmconac Dufiy Uvfy lg. 

Othatwa*. the article by TUn 
««« ««»4 thenUansd growth 
rtto«rf6p«ootfartb«waol t yB.r 
wfi b« difflcuit to achieve. 

The SSB thus ogee that, first of 
■a the planned h>WMM ta fixed 
aeseca suet be anted oat 

SMBOd. too govumnieot should 
•Bcoursge consumers to spend 
mot* by cutting the phca of 
■teckpfled goods and preventing 
poor^uatity goods from entering 
themniket. 

Third, more etteadoa sbooid be 
P*i d toteehao^ogicmi upgrading of 
enterprise*, sod tax on nsw pro- 
duct be cut so as to spur innova- 
tion. 

Fourth, enterprises should con- 

UN report: 
Act now on 



tome to spar* at effort is 

tbea> bw ecooojBfc nooJts m « 
to get oat of the doJdnuns, the ar* 
dsssid. 

After bobbing through oigbt 

^80Bthee etUOe aSSt C^CtOber, Wa)Bfli 

the growth rate first ptaannstod to 
a acgathw figure, China's btdusfry 
•tartad to scMrvs a growth o< 6.9 
-. at June, the article 
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population 

UNITED NATIONS (Xinhua) - 
A sit UN population study 
imbHebed last HMk show* the 
^« l«wt developed countries 
are fsdng a critical ovar-pofmiatioD 
problem and their social and 
oronomfc- development has been 
etuatad aa a molt. 

The etudy, "World population 
monitoring, 1989," conducted by 
the UN Population Division, mya 
that aa of 196$, the total papula* 
tion of the fat* developed coun- 
tries was approximately 370 
math*, about 8 par cast of the 
world's tout aad the rata of tbar 
population growth haa offset their 
economic growth. 

It says tha population of those 4 1 
ooufctrias, classified by tha United 
NstJ«e baead 00 a par capita in- 
come of leee than 8220, increased • 
ty an average 2*4 pv oeat psr year 
mar tha laet few years* 

T*e rate of the faeraeee la ex- 
parted to haa this d*c*d* to 2.9 per 
«at per yaar, aad by the yaar $D2S. 
rn 1 r c population 0/ those nations will 



It said the growth waa achieved 
when tha market waa etuggsK 
awaey wis tight aad emToiiiiL 
results remained poor, Thus, k ia a 
vary important contribution to 
aooai aad economic stability. 

Daring the first half of thieyaer, 
tha output Value of light industry 
climbed 12 per cant to 444.4 hOlkm 
yuan (194.4 bfliaool and the figure 
for heavy industry also roee fcj m 
cent to 481 bOlloQ yuan (1102 
mBioa). according to tha article. 

The output value made by State* 
owned enterprises, many of which 
had been is the rati increased 0.5 
per cent to 619.7 billion yuan 
(1131.6 billion*; and tha township* 
run industrial output Value loomed 
to 1 17 £ billion yuan ($24.9 trillion,, 
M par cant up on the same period 
last yaar. 

Doldrums 

However, collective enterprises 
ia urban areas era still in tha 
doldrums, 3,2 per cant down com* 
paled with the corresponding 
period of 1989, the article reported. 

The artide divided industrial 
development ft to three periods 
since the beginning of 1990. 

During the first three mouths, af- 



By the and of May, outatazattng 
— had feowaead 3LS hffioa 
(•M Ufifcmt, ar eight per 

ttmpuiadwtU the aariy days 
of thfcywr. 

Tha third period came in June, 
when industrial yowtb scorned 
fastest of the six nxmths* the art* 
deaeid. 

The SSB also analysed the 
distinctive features of the develop* 
meat (hiring tha first half of the 
year, the artide reported. 

Ia terms of areas, production ia 
coastal dries, especially Jiaagsu, 
Fttjiea, Shandong, Guangdong aad 
Hainan provinces, made 
resurgence earlier and faster thaa 
that in inland ptiea 

With regard to the relations bet- 
ween light and heavy induatrias, 
the article said light industrial pro* 
ductkm began to dhnb up in March 
aad its growth was faster than 
heavy industry ia Jane. It is quite 



In terms of ownership of the 
enterprises, township* run ia* 
dustrias recovered much faster 
than State-owned enterprise* Tb* 
alow pace of large aad medium- 
*aed enterprises fastfil a headache. 

However, the production of 
energy and main raw material in- 
dustries is proceeding steadily with 
fio negative affect 00 industries. 



Fran March to May, production 
to pfcb ap thanks to the to* 
working finds for eases- 
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Soyabeans healthy 
substitute for meat 



Chiaese peq>2e should eat . 

aoya bean products to make up for 
a lack of protein sad to improve 
thm nutritiozL 

™* * ^ feggeatioa of two 
attrition speculate. On Jingfan 
and Yo Shouyang, of the 
Nutriobgy Aesootatioa of China. 

According to an article by the 
two e*pcrt* in the Juae 21 issue of 
the Beijing- baaed newspaper , 
Farmers' Daily, nutrition 61^ 



The two spedali^a suggested 
wider use of soya been in food in- 
dustries. 

For instance, soya been powder 
can be mixed with wheat flour ia 
making more nutritious food for 
«Udrsn. Soya baaa protein can be 
mixed into sauaagas or with ntik to 
****** their content of cholesterol 
and fat so that they are suitable for 
old people. 



Tie fmpesiMHi castrati 9f*m 
grersd sftsc Kve is the asiee's Mtm 
dmtep^wt star tte past five yw% 

wmmtku mm of csmctt i 
taf. Mhr 2) srgatf 
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* * »ctw^ rsead be*e*, 
aueerp^sMsw: 

As most of them were signed! 
early 1966. 90 per cent of the firL- 
round contracts will expire tius 
year. 

The majority of industries 
their staff have shown their ^ 
pjreciation of the contract system. 
They smcersiy hope that tha. 
•yatam is adhered to.HowevS 
aome managers have receatB 
ehown leas confidence # in t8w 
system and become reluctant ia the 
face of current difficulties. This wfl| 
laevjtably pose new problems. ■ 

Fortunately, the State Council 

"to*** catfng 
for further rafonns aad hauA 
maasgtwu ent in industries wtm 
«*y««0ttt the cmrent austerf4i 
The circular once nmm 
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Foreign 
investment 
up in last 
two months 



Wednesday, July 18, 19' 
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by our staff reporter 
Ob Ytngpn 



EMC 



Foreign investment is China re- 
bounded in May and June after 
four mouth* of continuous decline, 
according to a senior official of the 
Ministry of Foreign Economic 
Reiauons and Trad* iMofertt. 

Yu Xiaosong, director general of 
Mofert's Foreign Investment Ad- 
ministration, totd China Daily 
yesterday the May-Juno growth 
rata could continue throughout the 
year if local government organisa- 
tions continue to work together on 
improving the investment environ* 
meat. 

According to Mofert's 
preliminary statistics, China ap- 
proved 644 overseas-funded enter 
prieae laat month, 25 per cant more 
than in June last year. The commu- 
ted oversees capital for the pro- 
jects totalled $576 million, op by 24 
per esnt. 

In May, 530 arch projects were 
approved with a total promised 
overseas capital of $640 million, 47 
per cent more than in May last 
year. 

Yu said the figures for May June 
period last year were already high. 
•The impact of last year s turmoil 
on foreign investment did not show 
until July and August," he said, 
"because it takes about a couple of 
months to finalise investment con- 
tracts." 

The turmoil did not Mock foreign 
investment contracts already sign- 
ed but affected negotiations on 
future contract*, Yu explained. 

However, alow business during 
the first four months of this year, 
**ch of which drew in about §300 
mUhon in foreign capital dragged 
down foreign investment far tfce en- 
tire January-June period below 
that of the first half of teat year. 

The Mofert figures show that. 



between January and June, China 
altogether approved 2,7*4 new 
overseas-funded prefect* &2 per 
cent fewer than during the — 
period test year. 

Total contracted overseas capital 
for the 2,784 prefects wee $2M 
Ijilhon, down by 22,3 per cent, while 
actual overseas investment during 
the period totalled $1.23 hUhon, 
down by 2,3 per cent. 

Yu said most of the overseas- 
funded projects approved this year 
are export-oriented industrial ones; 
They are mainly in the fields of teg* 
tiles, petrochemical industries, 
machinery and electronics. 

Of the Z784 project*, the number 
of those with scieownership by 
o verse as investors went up to 645 
which is 52 per cent more than dur- 
ing the same time last year. Total 
committed foreign investment for 
these projects hit $966 million. 

Yu said Taiwan investment on 
the mainland aaw the biggest in* 
creese during the January-June 
period while total foreign invest* 
mem slowed down. Yet be said 
details about Taiwan investment 
were not available yet. 

Yu called on local officials and 
departments to inspect foreign- 
funded enterprises already in 
operation and help them solve 
whatever difficulties they meet 
with as "one of the solid sups we 
are to take to improve the invest* 
mast dfcnat*." 

In the meantime, the Bank of 
China, the nations foreign ex* 
change hank, has pledged mere 
financial becking fer overeeas- 
funded businesses at a time when 
the country continues with its tight 
credit 




Farewell in tears - 738 first-year students from j 
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Workers' 
contracts 
encouraged 

by out staff reporter 
Wing Bong 



It aaid that loans to foreign and 
Taiwan-funded enterprises "would 
increase by a trigger mam-rv&s 
year thaa<lS89." *TlY 



Chinese entrepreneurs are being 
encouraged to sign contracts with 
trade unions representing their 
employees — often as a coodi tim of 
being able to renew their 
ma nagemen t-reeponsi oili ty con- 
tracts with the government. 

Upon this year's expiration of the 
initial responsibility contracts sign- 
ad in early 1886, 77 per cent of the 
contractors of State-owned 
business* are signing renewals. 

Many of the 28 provincial 
governments involved here made 
•igaing of the director-staff ceo* 
tract one of the ranuiremeota for 
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PARIS (Agencies via Xin 
Six-power talks on German 
b«gan in Paris yesterdav b 
by the Soviet Union s kev c 
fton to accept a unified G* 
within Neto. the Western jr.: 
alliance. 

But another problem on tht 
to unification, a seed to r; 
PoUah border fears, still fac 
international forum 

The one-day "two phis 
talks brings together f* 
ministers of West and Ear. 
many and the four World . 
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Joint ventures, a new force 
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Various securities spur 
enthusiasm for buying 
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Local protectionism defies Beijing 



lERIC 



By Nicholas 0. Krfstof 
N.Y. Times News Service 

BEIJING— One of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party's proudest acccoajmshmeste is 
that it reunited s nation torn apart by 
wax lords and recreated a centiml government 
that could kad the country. - _ 

• That achievement stands*" hut in tness 
dm of economic slowdown, K is somewhat 
uadenninad by provinces that are quietly 
carving op the vast national market into 
pr otect i oni s t ficto. • - 

A new wave of local piotectioiasm reflects 
the desperation o/|«ivtocialofidaJs to keep 
factories operating during ;the moat sluggish 
economic conditions in a dozen years. 

The new restrictions on trade prop up 
inefficient factories and deny economies of 
scak to the efficient onea. They afao under- 
score the strength of the centrifugal forces 
that soma Chinese fear could lead eventually 
to the fragmentation of their motherland. 

In one of the most flagrant recent viola- 
tions of national policy, the Xinjiang Region 
in the far west of China is reported to have 
quietly banned the "import" from other 
provinces of 48 kinds of products ranging 
from color televisions to soap sad bicycles. 
*• So m department stores in Hubei, Jihn 
aci Uaoning Provinces have bean told they 
will be fined if they buy beer, liquor, deter- 
gent, bicycles or color televisions made out- 
side the province, according to an account in > 
the official newspaper China Daily. 
□ 

More typically, provincial authorities qui- 
etly order retailers in their domain to sell 
only local goods. They btxk their demand not 
with any law but with the knowledge that 
they can make life extremely difficult for 
anyone who disobeys. 

gu eh signs that the provinces are going 
their own way arouse a traditional Chinese 
apprehension of "hian," or chaos. 

A considerable number of Chinese already 
.ire saying they fear that the country risks 
ailing apart in the coming decades, frag- 
menting into competing fiefs as has bap- 
prwd periodir* 1 ^ "» China for t housa nds of 

ZouJiahua, the chief of the State Planning 
Commission,, has called for "emergency 
measures" to reverse the protectionism. He 
criticised the barriers for "protecting the 
backward" and subverting national economic 

dlicy. 
Yet some experts believe the problem 
iects deeper flaws in the economic system 
and is a byproduct of the decentralization 
surttegy that baa been a centerpiece of 
China's reform efforts. Errant provinces, 
they say, will be difficult to bring beck to 
heel 

"That's the problem with decentraliza- 
tion" said a Chinese government economist 
who asked not to be named. "You give powers 

from the central government to the local 



government, bat it's stffl the government 
And sometimes the tower levels are the most 
anti-market of aO." . 

The eccMMgustssJd that for the inostnert, 
provinces did not dare exclude the products 
of bto companies that have been awarded 
"national honors,- a dmtmct ton tiff, the 

to p ctOTfat ny 



even stationed guards at the* borders te 
prevent silk cocoons, hogs, cotton or otfae 
materials from going to other regions. 

These days, the economic stomp haseasat 
demand for raw materials, end J********* 
aaaaa a supplies has sleekened. The toSer 
pnw i ia ^co*ahrt»nowfocusrf 
the eflwts to protect local 



plain to the central leaders. Imposts from 
abroad also are reJativery unaffected, both 
because there ere relate 
theyctoiiotctocm^con^ietew^toc^ 

products. But the greet n»ajor^ of Odna's 
inanufactarsri have no recourse if they are. 
shutout •" . . .. 

O 

. IttvaWesanmngpiovhimhe^heengw^ 
fag steadily over the tost decade, but until last 
year they generally c on cerne d the competi- 
tion for scarce raw materials. Some provinces 



n think ks a very bfj ! I***"^ * 
sense that each region tends to lepfiesJe th 
««^fc4^^imliWilMlsrjnctureandi 
the seme kinds of goods," said 
tfaughton, a specialist in the Chinese l 
my at the Umvenib/ of CaHfotnto A 8a 

'■ The pr ob le m to compounded, Naughto 
said, because the bans are often mstituat 
only informally, in conversations with Indus 
trial concerns and retailers alike, "That 
very, very difficult to control, almost impo 
sibie to control" he said. . • 
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Materials 
supplies up 
for joint 
ventures 



by esr staff rapertor 
UHgjj 



Tbs State Council. CUu's 
toghmt govemog body, has deck- 
ed to improve the supply of raw 
materials and production tooh to 
the country's 21,000 c 
funded enterprises, it wis i 
ed in Beijing yesterday. 

The step, according to Vice* 
Minister of Materials and Equip* 
meat Cai NingUm is being taken to 
create a better economic cttxnate 
and attract more foreign ancestors. 

"It shows ooos njore that Chin* 
wffl not deviate from its set poUcy 
of opening to the outside 
worHXaieeJA 

A package of seven measures to 
upgrade the currant materials sop- 
ply to foreign-funded enterprises, 
drafted by the Ministry of 
Materials and Equipment and on* 
dorsad by the State Coondl this 
month, will be adopted nationwide. 

Stateowned materials distribu- 
tion enterprises wffl be asked to 
provide Sino-foraign joist von* 
tome, contracted enterprises end 
Bdkfy foreign-funded enterprises 
with all kinds of n*teriala. 

And thoee foretgn^funded firms 
engaged in the production of 
energy, communications or goods 
for export or far meeting any 



domestic shortage, will enjoy 
priority sa mtppfy of materials. 

TUs mar ks a major departure 
from the previous arrangement 
under which foreign firms in China 
had to find their row materials and 
e quipm e n t from the market With 
regard to the import of necessary 
materials needed by foreign firms, 
Cai said that provincial and 
m o nid p al special materials supply 
companies, serving foreign-funded 
enterprises, wiB be granted import 



Moreover, these soppier* wffl he 
allowed to open foreign currency 
bank accounts for this porpone. 
The planning, financial and 
materials departments and banks 
at all levels have been asked to co- 
operate with them where 



According to the Vice4tfinisC*s% 
the companies which arrange 
materials for foreign-fended firms 
am e n c ourag e d to fig their prime a 
little lower than the market prion 
or those on the international 



According to Xis Miagang, the 
Ministry spokesman, ths govern* 
mant has set aside the first batch nf 
kry suppose far the foreign-funded 
firms, whfc h tnriudss 70,000 torn of 
•teal 1,000 tons of copper, 8400 
tone of chemicals and large amount 
of rtfimnf. ttanbsr snd rt rsj 
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Disasters kill 2,000 

and im'nrfi Ift.nnO 

I Hi 



Li says 
relations 
with J apan 
important 



Li 



Hkosbi Mitausuka in Bering 
yeetorday aftenoosL 

The two exchanged views on the 
international situation mmA 



Hiroahi MitcBmka fine briefed 
hit host on the JquncM Govern- 
mat's stand it the recent summit 
of the Groop of 8***. 

He said thet before he left for 
Chine maay Jspnnese petftkei 
figures bed expressed their fatten* 
tfara at promoting sxs ecriy rwmnp- 
tfes of the third round of fipaiwotr 
loess to Chins. 

U said that it is very import** 
for Chine end J spas to saaintaia 
aad develop friendly rehuuos ead 
co-operetkra hi the current mpidtjr 
changing world sttsntiea. "Chine 
end Jtnen should take a unified 
aad faayt ara view on the 
tion," he aahi 

The 



two 
and hi 

two 
to 



noted that the 
cooperation between the 
coven many fields 
BRrtnal beoefit- Hm 
should aehe Joint effort, 
this cooperation, he 

OUnhna) 



Lee: China 
ties in 
3 months 



SINQAPOSB (Xlahos) - 
Singapore Prinw Minister Lai 
Koaa Yew has said that Singapore 
wffl probably est up dipjasaitid 
relation, with Chins within two to 
three months, the Maroon 
Broadcast!**. Corporation (SBC) 
reported last night . 

Is as mfarriew as Monday with 
the Jasaneas newspaosr NIhoa 
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ONE COMPANY'S 
CHINA DEBACLE 

The opportunity seemed breathtaking: Build jeeps with cheap labor and sell them to the world* 



j 



largest undeveloped market and the rest of the Far East Things didn't work out quite that way. 



It was tike the gold rush. After 
the U*S* restored diplomatic re- 
ladons with China in 1979, 
Western businessmen dashed to 

up shop. Disenchantment fol- 
lowed quickly; last June's mas- 
sacre in Tiananmen Square 
merely accelerated it Jim Mam 
recounts the short, unhappy 
honeymoon of US* companies 
in China in his new bepk, Bei- 
jing Jeep {Simon & Schuster, 
$19,951 Would-be global man- 
agers can learn from the experi- 
ence of American Motors, 
which teamed with Beijing 
Automotive Works in a cele- 
brated venture to produce — and 
sell — jeeps in China. 




io ^I^jftwa a^i ^ttrfj^jm^ 
bureau chief of the 
Loo Aiigofoo Tfmes 
from 1984 to 
1987. He is now 
to the p a per 's 
WasMngtoobareaa. 



THE OFFICIALS from American Motors Corp. 
were greeted with red carpets and cxol c, sweet* 
flowery scents as they filed into the Great Hall of 
the People in May 1983. After four years of on- 
again off-again negotiations, AMC and the Chinese gov- 
ernment had agreed to jointly produce jeeps in Beijing. As 
the celebrants sipped champagne, Wu Zhongiiang, a bu- 
reaucrat who had been tapped to become chairman erf the 
new joint venture, turned to his American partner, AMC 
Chairman W. Paul Tippett *Tve never be^n a chairman 
before," confessed Wu* "Can you tell me what a chairman 
does?" That was just one sign of trouble for AMC. 

The deal was a landmark, the largest manufacturing 
agreement up to then betweqi a foreign corporation 
and China. American Motors and Beijing Automotive 
Works would form a new joint venture called the Bei- 
jing Jeep Co. AMC would own a 31% stake by con- 
tributing $$ million in cash and another $8 million in 
technology. The Chinese agreed to put up $31 million 
in assets for 69% erf the new company. According to the 
announcement, the venture would first modernize the 
old Chinese jeep, the BJ212, and soon develop a "new, 
second-generation vehicle" for sale domestically and 
overseas. Through such ventures China hoped to attract 
foreign investment and obtain the technology it needs 




Illustrations by Julian alien 
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Kits for new 
cherokee 

JEEPS WERE 
SITTING IN THE 
U.S., BUT THE 
VENTURE HAD 
NO HARD 
CURRENCY TO 
BUY THEM. 



to catch up with the West. For their part, foreign com- 
panies anticipated nothing less than enormous sales. 

Wall Street and the American media joined the hoop- 
la. AMCs stock jumped 40% in two weeks. The press 
emphasized that China was not only a large market for 
vehicles, it also offered tow labor costs and a strategic 
location for exporting to the rest of Asia and competing 

with the Japanese. The 
Detroit Free Press hailed 
AMCs move, saying it 
"could turn out to be one 
of the shrewdest industrial 
strokes of the decade." 

But the Americans 
didn't fully realize that the 
vague language of the 
agreement contained the 
seeds of future conflict. 
The contract did not spdl 
out what kind of new jeep 
the two sides would devel- 
op, did not give AMC the 
right to convert its Chinese 
earnings into dollars, and 
did not guarantee that the 
venture would get enough 
hard currency to buy parts 
from Detroit. 
AMC officials would 
soon discover that the signing of a contract often marked 
not the end of a business negotiation but the beginning. 
Once the ink was dry, the Chinese partner surprised them 
by seeking new concessions. In each case the controversy 
was resolved when the Americans gave way. The Chinese, 
for example, argued that their eight top managers should 
be paid roughly as much as the American expatriate staff, 
around $40,000 each. The Americans at Beijing Jeep 
knew that the highest take-home pay in China was no 
more than $100 a month. They objected, but their bosses 
in Detroit overrode them. So hundreds of thousands of 
dollars each year went to phony salaries; the Americans 
had no idea how this money would be used. 

AFTER THE VENTURE started up in January 
1984, the two sides clashed over the nature of 
the new jeep and the method by which it would 
be made. The Americans wanted it to look as 
much like other AMC jeeps as possible so that parts 
would be interchangeable. BJC's Chinese officials were 
set on a military jeep for the People's Liberation Army, 
historically Beijing Automotive Works' most important 
customer. The army wanted a four-door vehicle with a 
soft convertible top so that soldiers could open fire from 
inside the car and quickly hop in and out. Such a vehicle 
couldn't be made from any of AMCs existing jeeps, but 
the two sides had glossed over this point in negotiate ig 
the contract. Moreover, developing the vehicle would 
cost $1 billion. That was out of the question: Neither 
China nor AMC had the money. 
Several AMC rice presidents visited Beijing later in 



1984. Their mission: convince the Chinese to accepttbe 
idea of assembling AMCs newest product, the Cherokee 
Jeep, from parts kits imported from the U.S. After a 
month the Chinese agreed. This marked a fundamental 
change in plans. But the Chinese still believed that they 
were going along with a short-term expedient and hadal 
abandoned the idea of eventually producing a new Chi- 
nese-made jeep. 

Another ominous sign: During a trial run in the sum- 
mer of 1985, the first Chinese Cherokee bad to he 
pushed, not driven, ofTthe line. Workers had forgotten tc 
tighten the clutch. But by September, Beijing Jeep was 
ready to launch the Cherokee, and at a press conference 
that month AMC executive vice president Joseph Cappy 
buOishly said he hoped Beijing Jeep would produce 
40,000 Cherokees a year by 1990. Sniffed P. Jeffrey Trim- 
mer, head of AMCs operations in the Far East: "SeBinf 
that [number of cars] in this country is a piece of cake.' 

BY THE FALL China found itself short of re 
serves and began imposing severe foreign ex- 
change restrictions. BJC needed hard currency 
in order to import Cherokee parts kits. 1 
couldn't exchange its local earnings in renminbi for doJ 
Jars because the domestic currency wa»« r.o» convertible 
Don St Pierre, president of Beijing Jeep and AMCs to* 
man in China, discussed the situation with his Chines* 
colleagues, but the sessions would break up in disarra) 
The Chinese would simply say: "Foreign exchange is . 
little short here right now." Chen Xulin, a BJC boan 
member, later acknowledged in an interview that Chin 
had intended to import only "a very small volume" c 
kits— just enough to get a peek at the technology, be 
cause that was what they were really after. 

The problem became more acute. As winter ac 
preached, AMC had hundreds of Cherokee parts kits wait 
ing to be shipped to China, but the Chinese governmer 
balked at granting import licenses for them. Without tel 
ing their Chinese colleagues, St Pierre and Trimmer pr 
vately appealed to Beijing city officials but got nowhert 
Things went from bad to much worse. Beijing Jeep 
first 200 Cherokees bad been sold to the State Materia: 
Bureau, a government agency, for resale inside Chim 
But the Bureau refused to pay the approximately $2 mi 
lion it owed Beijing Jeep for them. Another 1 ,008 kits ft 
new Cherokee Jeeps were sitting in the U.S.. but the vet 
ture had no hard currency to buy them. 

St Pierre discovered that his venture wasn't even b 
ing paid in Chinese currency for the old BJ212 jeeps 
made. Beijing Automotive Works was supposed to co 
lect the money and turn it over to the joint venture, b< 
that didn't happen. When St. Pierre asked Beijing Aut» 
motive officials about the more than $9 million tb< 
owed, they refused to answer his letters or return h 
phone calls. He not only didn't have the foreign e 
change he needed, be didn't have much renminbi, eithc 
By the winter Beijing Jeep Co. was broke. St. Pier 
even had to stop production of the Chinese jeeps for 
day. The finance director for the joint venture, Li Bob 
came to the rescue by loaning BJC $1.8 million from tl 
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Amc faced 

THE SAME 
CULTURAL AND 
BUREAUCRATIC 
OBSTACLES 
THAT STYMIED 
CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONARIES A 
CENTURY AGO. 
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employees 9 health and welfare fund. Fund? The Ameri- 
can officiate at BJC bad never heard of it. Only then did 
they learn that the difference between the $40,000 sala- 
ries charged for the top Chinese managers and their tes- 
than~$ 1 00*a~moutfa take-home pay went into a kind of 
emergency reserve. This was obviously an emer ge n cy. 

Sl Pierre urged Detroit to withdraw immediately 
from the venture. As of March 1986, BJC had delivered 
450 Cherokee* to the Chinese government but bad not 
been paid the foreign exchange it was owed fa* 200 of 
them, and at least 200 more were sitting unsold at the 
plant. The venture had no prospects of exporting any sig- 
nificant volume of vehicles or components in the next 
few years. The company faced $3.1 million in debts for 
capital projects. Moreover, housing costs for AMCs ex- 
patriate staff had ballooned 38%. Without telling De- 
troit, Sl Pierre tried to force the issue by soliciting wide 
press coverage of AMCs difficulties in 1986: If China 
was going to make life difficult for a Western corporate 
partner, the world was going to know. He also appealed 
to top Chinese officials in writing, and one of his mis- 
sives was delivered to Premier Zhao Ziyang. 

By May, whether AMC would stay in China was an 
open question. Zhao instructed Zhu Rongji, vice minis- 
ter of the State Economic Commission* to resolve the 
situation. Zhu and two senior officials met with Tod 
Clare, AMCs vice president of international operations, 
and Timothy Adams, AMCs director of forward plans 
and programs. 

THE CHINESE made a major concession: They 
would guarantee AMC enough foreign currency 
to import American parts for at least a few Cber- 
okees. But how many Cberokees? The Ameri- 
cans had originally been hoping for 5,200 in 1986 and 
40,000 annually by 1990. The Chinese, however, were 
offering enough foreign exchange for only 2,000 Chero- 
kee parts kits in the first year and another 2300 the fol- 
lowing year. China had never given up the idea of getting 
a newly designed Chinese jeep. Throughout the week the 
Chinese wouldn't budge. On the final day, a dejected 
Clare was about to leave for the airport empty banded 
when the two sides suddenly struck a compromise, Bei- 
jing Jeep would import 12400 Cherokee kits over four 
years, and China would guarantee S120 million in for- 
eign exchange to pay for them. 

AMC succeeded because its venture attracted enough 
attention to turn the future of Beijing Jeep into a test of 
China's open-door policy. The long-con temriated "new, 
second generation vehicle" was redefined as a Cherokee, 
and the Chinese finally abandoned their hopes of making 
a new military jeep. More important, the Chinese prom- 
ised that whenever sales inside China didn't generate 
enough foreign currency, Beijing Jeep could keep on im- 
porting the Cherokee kits by converting its renminbi 
earnings from the BJ212 into dollars. AMC would make 
money both by selling the American kits to BJC and by 
selling the assembled Cberokees inside China. China also 
agreed to finance major new Capital projects at Beijing 
Jeep/ BJC was back in business. 



It was the ultimate ray: An American 
that originally expected , to reap huge profits by ™ 
modern technology to China and by setting its swj 
products to the Chinese found itself surviving , M 
thriving, by se&m" the Chinese established Ct* 
products. Of the 24,500 jeeps the venture proda 
1986, only 2,000 were Cberokees. The rest war* W 
Chinese jeeps, the BJ212*, and the o va wfaehakig m\ 
try of them were distributed through the central-^-- 
techniques set up in the 1950s. 



down 
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NONETHELESS, things overall 
going wefl at Bering Jeep. The Chine 
contributed $70 milboo to moderate— 
plant since the venture was formed, wfatt* 
American skte had put in virtually no new capital L 
the original investment The factory produced 
Cberokees in 1987 and sold them atL Chrysler I 
AMC that year but announced that it bad oo t 
altering operations. St Pierre banded the pres»de4| 
Beijing Jeep over to his handpicked successor, vice B 
dent Chen Xulin. in 1988. Chrysler offered St PfS 
job in business development, but he turned it 
left the company. 

Then more trouble. Chrysler found that Beijing 
motive Works was again boarding proceeds from sales 
the BJ212s. It owed Beijing Jeep $8 million as of I 
1 989. That same month BJC nearly shut down its d 
kee production line because the customs bureau in w 
jin Suddenly announced a hefty increase in duties on 
parts kits. After a series of negotiations the 
cials backed down. 

On the night of June 3, a Saturday. Chinese 
drove into Beijing to recapture Tiananmen Square, 
student demonstrators who had occupied the 
most of the previous six weeks. The soldiers fired 
criminatdy into the crowds, killing, by most 
f ew thousand people. Hie Chinese regime of Deng 
ping s ucceeded in repressing the pro-democracy 
mem that had swept the country during the spring 
extraordinary costs to China's political stability and 
teraational standing. ■ 
On Sunday afternoon Chrysler urged its Beijing & 
sentatives to leave China, even though some cxecuQ 
worried the company could lose its whole investment 
Monday, June 5, for the first time in more than five ft 
there wasn't a single AMC or Chrysler executive i£ 
jing. BJC resumed operations in mid- June, with the C 
nese running the Cherokee assembly line on tbeiri 
An immediate rekindling of romance between 
and Western businesses is improbable. The recent 
riences of private b usin es se s inside the People's Repot 
are just the latest chapter in the long history of 
frustration in the Middle Kingdom. CompanicB 
AMC faced the same cultural ami bureaucratic obsBt 
that stymied Christian missionaries who tried unsttcet 
fully to convert Chinese scads a century ago. Frofl 
outside China has always seemed malleable. Fro| 
inside it seems deceptive, intractable, and endlessly ca 
ble of thwarting change. 
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Shenyang: Revitalizing an Industrial City 

HE PEOprp cu 



THE PEOPLE of Shenyang 
city. Liaoning province in 

tfwrar Northeast have many 
reasoro to be proud. Even before the 

foundta 8 the Manehu Qing dy- 



STAFF REPORTER 
RAOFENCQ1 



den in the Manchu language! at 
Shenyang - though it was relegated 
to second place after the Qing cap- 
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nasty in 1644 TuZTZ 7~ , S<cond plaC€ **** the 

m feM, Manchumn rulers ital was moved to Beijing. 

*~W^*mialHH*, In the 1950s six of "he central 

government's 156 key stitt projects 
were located in the city. The area is 
in coal oxL ferrous metals 
«d non-metallic mineral resources, 
making it an ideal heavy industrial 
base- During the 1950s the city was 
the center of the province s indus- 
triallz * h on and much progress was 
made- Shenyang produced China s 
fint tractor and precision machine 
to**- It soon established a reputa- 
tion for technical expertise which 
was called on by other budding in- 
dustrial centers around the country. 
It became known for making the 
hot pressure cookers in China. The 
weal people were proud of their 
city. 



BUT FOR about 20 vears. be- 
8"wmg in I9o0, Shenvang 
kegan to get a different kind 
amputation. Rigid central planning 
t*gan to stifle the innovation and 
motivation that characterized the 
development of the previous decade. 
A story told by Director Xu Youpan 
of the Shenyang Electric Cable Fac- 
tory illustrates some of the prob- 
lems. His factory, a key state enter- 
prise under the Ministry of Machine 
Building, needs quantities of copper. 
A neighboring enterprise, the Shen- 
yang Non-Ferrous Metal Smelter 
under the Ministry of Metallurgical 
Industry, u one of China s leading 
copper producers. 

These two important plants en- 
joyed many advantages as part of 
the state's development program. A 
special railway was even built to 
serve both their needs. However, 
under the central plan the programs 
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of the separate ministries were not 
coordinated ami the two Shenyang 
factories were not allowed to do 
business with one another. The 
smelter's entire copper output was 
shipped to other areas, while the 
cable factory had to import copp e r 
all the way from Yunnan province 
in the far south of China. 

Other large enterprises experi- 
enced similar difficulties. The nature 
of production, supplies, investment 
and taxes were all set by the state, 
leaving the enterprises little leeway 
and no incentive to plan efficiently. 
All profits were turned over to the 
state, and because state monies were 
rarely available for renovation (most 
such funds going to build new 
plants ), many factories were unable 
to update their facilities to boost 
production. 

At the same time, there was an 
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overemphasis on investment in oil was rationed to 150 grams a 
production facilities, at the expense month, pork to 100 grams a month 
of social projects, living standards and refined flour to one kilogram a 
began to decline. Housing space av- month. Many people secretly lev- 
eraged 3.5 sq. m per person. Edible eled south to Tianjin and Beijing to 



A Brief Look at Shenyang 



SHENYANG, the capital of Uaoatng province 
in China's northeast, is borne to nearly 4.5 
million people* The large Shenyang municipal- 
ity, with as area of 8315 sqaare km, takes ia nine 
districts and two amities and has a population of 
some 5.6 mill too* The city is located oa a plaia 
between two rivers, the Hun and die Liao. It was 
originally built ia the Haa dynasty (206 E.G-AJX 
220) aad ia the 17th century it became the capital 
of the Qing dynasty, China's last imperial house. 

Ia 1625 the Maacbu ruler Nnrhachi made Shen- 
yang his headquarters, and in 1637 his successor 
Huaagtaichi gave the city the name Sheading — 
"glorious capital*" (la 1644, China's former dynas- 
ty, the Ming* was overthrown aad the M dachas came 
to power, later making Beijing their capital.) Today 
Shenyang's old imperial palace and the tombs of the 
two first emperors are still very popular with risi- 
tors. 

The former imperial palace is in the heart of the 
old town and is second only to Beijing's Palace 
Museum ia size, splendor and preservation. It is 
typically Maacha in style, consisting of 70 buildings 
with 300 rooms spread out over aa am of 60,000 
square meters, Dongliag, the splendid tomb of Em- 
peror Nurfaachi, is situated ia hill-country about 17 



kilometers from the center of Shenyang. Beiliug, the 
burial place of Hnangtaichi* occupies 4,5 million 
square meters and is the largest tomb ia the nor- 
theast 

THE SHENYANG area has abundant natural 
resources, and the city's reserves of oil, coal, 
ferrous metals aad various non-metal miner- 
al resources hare been a boon to its industrial devel- 
opment* The transportation system includes 20 air 
routes, six rail lines and five first-class highways* 
Still under construction are an expressway connect- 
ing Shenyang with the coastal city of Dalian* plus 
Taoxian Airport, the largest in Northeast China* 
A newly built telecommunications center is being 
equipped with an imported 60,000-line program- 
controlled telephone system and long-distance 
direct-dialing services. 

Since the implementation of the open and reform 
policy u decade ago* Shenyang has made great eco- 
nomic progress* The city now has some 5*500 indus- 
trial enterprises, with machinery-manufacturing as 
the leading industry. Two of the fastest-growing 
areas, however, are light industry and textiles* with 
36 trades turning out 3*500 products* 
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Foduction agreement with 
"'mm the Boeing Corp. of the 
U.S. It has also established 
links with five other avia- 
tion companies in Britain. 
Canada. Sweden and West 
Germany. 

The Shenyang Electri- 
cal Cable Factory has in- 
troduced advanced world 
technology to upgrade its 
products. Director Xu You- 
pan explained that many of 
the products match those 
of Western Europe, in 
terns of quality and price 
they are very competitive 
on the. world market, with 
buyers in Africa. Eastern 
Europe. India and South 
Korea. Establishing a 
branch plan r»-oad is un- 
der consider ion. 

The Shenyang Mach- 
me Tool Hint, built in 
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1937, is now a key state enterprise. 
After technological renovation, the 
company set about producing higher 
quality machinery for both domestic 
and export markets. One of its sue* 
cessful products - the multi-spindle 
lathe — was exhibited in the U.S. in 
1985. Based on its popularity there, 
a branch office was opened and oth- 
er successful products such as the 
SK360 model standard lathe have 
been channeled into the American 
market. Now 20 designs in 30 spe- 
cifications are sold to over oO coun- 
tries. 

Vice-Mayor Zhang Rongmao, 
who is in charge of the city's foreign 
economic relations and trade, says 
that Shenyang's strong industrial 
base and the use of foreign tech- 
nology has overcome many of the 
problems that face non-coastal ci- 
ties. Itsf international cooperation 



has also been developed by the es- 
tablishment of more than 100 eco- 
nomic and trade agencies and joint 
ventures all over the world. To 
strengthen this foundation, an 
export-orientated processing base of 
34.48 sq. km is now being built. 

THIS industrial success and 
improvement of Living con- 
ditions, however, still leaves 
the city with a number of problems. 
In January 1988, Shenyang's air pol- 
lution level was discovered to be far 
beyond the limits set by the state. 
The problem could not be imme- 
diately resolved but 16 monitoring 
stations have been set up to gauge 
smoke emnusstons and a penalty 
system has been put into practice. In 
the first quarter of 1989, 6Q3 work 
units had been fined and deadlines 
set for their pollution problems to be 



resolved. 

Shenyang is tackling its pollu- 
tion problems. People are now more 
willing to wear white clothing and 
joggers do not have to wear gauze 
masks. Also, the city government 
has cleaned up the city's severely 
polluted canal and is establishing 
parkland along its 14.5-km length. 
People from all over Shenyang vol- 
untarily helped out in the construc- 
tion work including the mayor. 
Histonca! sites such as the old Man- 
chu Imperial Palace are being reno- 
vated. Shenyang citizens can take 
pnde in their past achievement* in 
building industnes and raising their 
living standards, but they don't 
want to dwell on what they have 
done. Rather, they are concentrating 
on making their city a better, more 
beautiful place to live in or visit. O 
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Sino-U.S. Trade: Hopeful and Unhopeful Signs 



YUAN ZHOU 



SINO-U.S. TRADE relations, 
after rapid development over 
the past several years, are now 
traveling a bumpy road that may 
well continue in the new decade. 
Despite the events of last June in 
Beijing, two-way trade between the 
two countries in 1989 hit a record 
high of US $12.25 billior, according 
to the latest customs figures. 

American investment in China 
has also showed rapid growth. Ac* 
cording to incomplete statistics, U.S. 
finns have funded more than a 
thousand projects in China, with a 
pledged investment exceeding US 
$4.2 billion. China now has a total 
of 21,732 foreign-funded firms with 

YUAN ZHOU u a reporter for the tcaao* 
mic n*w* dtpvtmes** of 'Chun Daily. 
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agreed foreign investment totalling 
US $33.7 billion. 



FOREIGN TRADE officials in 
Beijing, however, are cau- 
tious about predicting the 
trends in Sino-U.S. trade in the 
1990s. 'The results of the American 
economic sanctions against China 
will take effect this year, and this 
will certainly affect any further 
trade development between the two 
countries," said a senior official with 
the Ministry of Foreign Economic 
Relations and Trade (MOFERT) 
who declined to be identified. 

Last year, total Chinese imports 
dropped by 3.9 percent to US 
$38.27 billion. Foreign trade officials 
attributed the drop, the first in sev- 
eral years, mainly tc Western econo- 



mic sanctions which have suspend- 
ed governmental loans and applied 
tougher restrictions on technology 
transfers to China. MOFERT statis- 
tics show that the number of tech* 
nology import contracts decreased 
by 25 percent to 32$ in 1989, while 
the value of the contracts dropped 
15 percent to US $2.92 billion. 

The MOFERT official offered 
no exact figures on the extent to 
which American economic sanctions 
Have affected Suno-U.S. trade and 
U.S. investment in China, but on 
Fe&ruary -2 the Chinese govern- 
ment strongly protested the Ameri- 
can legislation imposing such sanc- 
tions on China. Another irritant has 
been the recent vote by the U.S. 
Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in disregard of strong opposi- 
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hon by the Chinese government, to 
readopt an amendment on sanctums 
against China to the State Depart- 
ment authorization bill, a continued 
attempt to impose such sanctions 
through legislation. 

Vice Foreign Minister Liu Hua- 
qtu, however, took note of the 
American executive branch's repeat- 
edly expressed hope that Sino-U.S. 
relations would get back cm a posi- 
tive track. He said the Chinese gov- 
ernment welcomed such statements 
and shared that hope. 

IN THE COURSE of maintain- 
ing Sino-U.S. trade, the MO- 
FERT spokesman said, China 
would like to increase its exports to 
the U.S., and also wishes to import 
selectively from American buyers 
items needed for the country's own 
economic development. Chinese ex- 
ports to the U.S. include mainly 
textiles, apparel and light industrial 
goods such as travel items, hand- 
bags, footwear, toys, games and 
sporting equipment crude oil and 
petroleum products, foodstuffs, arts 
and antiques, and manufactured and 
non-ferrous metals. 

Machinery and transport equip- 
ment are major U.S. exports to 
China. Other important items are 
fertilizers, synthetic rubber, resins 
and plastics, commercial aircraft and 
aircraft parts, farm produce, scien- 
tific control instruments, computers 
and power generators. Last year 
Chinese exports rose by 29.69 per- 
cent to US $4J9 billion, and im- 
ports grew 17.93 percent to $7.86 
billion. The U.S. is China's fourth 
largest trading partner, after Hong- 
kong, Japan and European Com- 
munity countries. 

The MOFERT official said that 
the Chinese government welcomes 
recent U.S. moves to relax curbs on 
Sino- American trade: 'This is help- 
ful to the normalization of the bila- 
teral economic ties." China hoped 
to have stable, long-term economic 
and trade relations with the U.S., he 
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continued, adding that there 
"huge potential" for further trade 
expansion if "obstacles set in place 
by the United States are removed. " 

The United States, he said, 
would do well to lift first the econo- 
mic sanctions which it imposed on 
China in the wake of the events of 
last June, and other "obstacles" it 
had erected such as its strict controls 
on high-tech exports and tough lim- 
itations on imports from China. He 
called on American business exe- 
cutives to think more thoroughly 
about the advantages of doing busi- 



UuChtn 

ness in China, especially as the 
Chinese government is making ef- 
forts to improve the domestic in- 
vestment environment. He cited in 
particular the recent government 
moves to devalue the Renminbi and 
the proposed amendments to Chi- 
na s joint-venture law. 

'The United States could cer- 
tainly invest far more than it does 
now in China/' he commented, "and 
we welcome more American busi- 
ness people to come to China and 
explore the possibilities here." □ 
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and QtiStod 
ace fuB of 
about tha ptoepect* of 
tha ataat worke. In adAien, Arthor 
. P. Mttk a oanadfant aawnany in 
* the US, harresHewed it* 
plea and ranched a 
which waa "encoormgiag " 

Compared with 30 eteel plants in 
the US, Arther D. LittJ* **y* in if 
final report that "ClUSteai can be 
very cant competitive with the 
other plate producer* in the US for 
market* la tha eastern he|f of the 
country." , 

It *sy*. "CitiSteel ie gaining a 
reeeonehle baee of Unions* in the 
arena whore it haa beoa adkng eg- 

-mmm*a*a*w^B*-*aa*l ^aaa^imW ^ 

grnnsNPBQr* 

"The company cm achieve finan- 
cial eucceee and become a tvcogmi- 
ed factor to tbt US eteel plate 
the report taye. - 



Glass production 
line near completion 



by oar staff ragortof 
UoXg 

The in*MUation of a tempered 
glass production line ia oner com- 
pletioa and wM eooo atart trial 
operation nt the Heagshou Safety 
Qleea Company iHSO) to Zhajiaag 
Province. 

The gka* production line, with 
an annual capacity of 430,000 cubic 
metre*, wa* introduced front tha 
United State*, aaid Liping Lea, 
HSO deputy manager. 

She aaid this wa* part of China * 
effort* to localise part* for joint 

Henan offers 
labour services 

ZHENGZHOU iXInhual - 
Henan Provinc* in Central China 
haa rapidly developed international 
economic relation* ov*r th* paat 
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mMn aatoiiiobUee such as San- 
ta** cars prodacad to Shanghai* 
Cberofcae jsepe ia Baijing, Audi 
c«r« fa Changchun and Charade 
cars fa Tlaajla. 

L«t told China Daily the produc- 
tion Um witt produce annually 
tempered glass for 130,000 motor 
vehkiee* 

HSO la • joint venture esUblialv 
ad la 1086 by tha Hangxhou 
General disss Worke, tha China In- 
ternational Truat and Investment 
Corpormtim, tha Zhejiang Interna- 
Uona) Truat and Investment Cor 
Deration and tha Boat Safety Giaaa 
Manufacturing (Pte) Ltd of 
Singapore* 

Laa aaid tha introduction of tha 
production Una haa iacreeeed tha 
tympany's inveetment to $118 
miflkn from tha original $112 
mUneOft. Tha registered capital haa 
been iacreeeed by lift Bullion to $7 
million. 

Ita fir at production line for tha 
^yearlong joint venture was put 
into operation two yeara ago to 



CDI became fanned ia tha pur- 
chaee of tha bankrupt eteel plwsiin 
J una, 1888. H bought tha pbnt, 
farorty called ti* PboefiU Steal 
f Corporation* iron tha local 
bankmptcy coart 1 

To formula to tha w aaag a w a n t 
toam and reeuuie production, CDI 
employed only 800 workers, toss 
than half af tha MO workara at tha 
Phoenix Steal plant which 
previously had a producOoa capaci 
ty af 900,000 torn. 

Of ita management staff, only six 
per gone were eent from Citte in* 
eluding tha chief esecoUve officer. 

"Wa have invested a total of 
nearly 8100 m&lkm including bank 
loaae, corporate bonds, ayndkata 
loaoa and about 810 niilhoo ia 
working capital," Qin aaid. 

Ha noted Q US ted haa resumed 
ita prodaciloa capacUy of 200,000 



tana with the Wnawrtal aU free* 
Cm*, hftt the ataai company atiB 
weeds to imrest 86 adttaw each year 

obaaiata fadBtiaa 



Qta said maMgemeat akitta and 



for the start-up period 
altered to meet tha new re- 
quirements of tha ongoing 



a yaar# 

Tha United State* eaeade 
DOhon aa wh dal* * far Ma At 
adttea farsaara tUajraar. aaeajdhtg 
to EC.Bfafa*. W^rWwWa, tea- 



If CKiSteel ia provided with ade- 
quate capital and aa expanding 
market, the company will increase 
its production capacity to 800*000 

tone. 

The stoel products will have to be 
eold to the US market deepite the 
stump ia tha American steal in- 
dustry/ 

Ha aaid the CD! will ha active in 
*i ponding ita steal businesa in tha 
China market, wbkh will Ma good 
"beak-up" for CWStaeL 



their Mtfaa'a a«riflab«al paHdss* 
In 1888, MacShany aaM^aSC 

miTbS^iS^ a US trada 
eorptue af 818 hOte ia agrfodlwa. 

At their Hooatoo aumcait laat 
week, laadara af tha world 'a eevta 
moat MaatriaHaad aationa agreed 
to M taka Uu diffkult potitical dad- 
aiooa * to bring the Uruguay raond 
of trade taBta within tha Oanaral 
Agreement on Tariffa and Trada ta 
a auccaaaful a n d* 

Tha EC and- the Unitad Sutaa 
also disagree on trada ia taatilaa. 



The Markets 
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NEW VOBK- A lata wave 
of buying i*< Una ddpa hriped the 
atock market recover from a broad 
early dedioe to finish mimed oa 
Tbitfaday* 

Bullish traders evidently were 
not yet ready to give up on cheacee 
for tha Dow J one* industrial 
average to break through the 3,000 
level, which it baa been challenging 
for tha paat fear sessions. 

The Dow Jooos average of 30 in- 
dustrials, down about 20 points at 
ita mid sea si on low, closed with a 
12*18 gain at %m&t. 

Declining lesuee outnumbered 
advances by about 4 to 3 on tha 
New York Stock Eachanga, with 
112 up* 863 down and 826 uncharg- 
ed 

NYSE volume totaled 16190 
million aharea* against 168.76 
million in tha previous session. 

The NYSE's composite indea 
rose 0 66 to 199.38. 

LONDON - Share pricee 
closed si session lows on London's 



TOKYO - Tha share price* on 
the Tokyo Stock Exchange fall 
sharply in the wake of tha err eat of 
tha leader of a speculator proup 
ysatsrday. 

The Nikkei Stock Average of 226 
•elected ieaues bat 684.10 pdnta, 
or 1.82 par cant, to 82,421,62, Tha 
benchmark index had gained 7-6! 
potato oat Thursday* 

It waa tha sharpest etogtfrday 
decline aince April 16 t whan tha 
Nikkei index abed 780 .74 points to 
28 468.18. 

HONG KONG - Share 
prices cm tha Kong Kong stock ex- 
change closed generally higher la 
heavy trading yesterday. 

The Hang Seng Index, tha 
markat'e key indicator of blue 
chips, gained 16 M points* closing 
at 8,640.42. Turnover am ou nte d to 
3 382 billion Hong Kong dottare 
if 288 mifflonK down from Thurs- 
day's HK 62*469 bilhoo {6318 
million) 

Among properties, Cheung Kong 
rose 40 Hong Kong cent* to H 30, 
Hong Kmg Land gained 80 cant* 
to 9 25, New World Development 
wa* unchanged at 1170, and Saa 
»» «» i ii ■ ii « ■ i - 



compared with lata Tbaraoay: 

-1 Mia West German mark*, 
down from 1.0480 

— 1 .4060 Swto* franc*, down from 
1.4090 

-5.6000 French franc*, down 
from 6.6100 

-1.0446 Dutch guilder*! down 
from 1.8600 
-1,802.16 Italian are, down from 

1.203.00 

la London, th* Britieh pound 
waa quoted at 61J146, compared 
with 61 J166 hue oa Thuradey, 

QoU deekw* in London fixed a 
raeommradad price of 6000 76 a 
troy ounce yesterday morning, 
down from 0003.76 bid lata oa 
Thursday. 

Ia Zurich, th* hid price wa* 
0800.70. down from 6863.20 kta on 
Thursday. 

Gold ia Hong Kong f*S 00 cant* 
to do** at a bid 0901.08. 

SOver fell ia London to a bid pric* 
of 04.00 a troy ounce, from Thurs- 
day* 84.88. 




Strong Medicine: 
A Sino-U.S. Pharmaceuticals Firm 



OUYANG FAN, YANG DESHAN 
&WANCXIN 



ONE OF THE most popular 
TV commercials of the past 
few years, called "Liang 
Pian" (two tablets), was so successful 
that countless people remember the 
funny doctor in the ad- Relatively 
few of them, however, can recall the 
name of the sponsor — the Tianjin 
Smith Kiinr French Labs, Ltd. 

The company, which went into 
operation in October 1987, is a joint 
venture between a U.S. firm (Smith 
Kline Beecham Labs, Inc.), the Tian- 
jin Medical Company and Tianjin s 
Hebei Laboratories. The initial in- 
vestment for the first phase of the 
project was US $5.5 million. Located 
in the eastern outskirts of Tianjin 
aty, the company has, in Chinese 
eyes, the look of a hospital or re- 
search institute rather than a facto- 
ry. The three-story plant has white 
walls and a well-scrubbed, hygienic 
air. 

ACCORDING TO THE 
agreement among the three 
partners, the company 
would produce 14 patented medi- 
cines from the U.S., which would 
fill certain gaps in China's own 
pharmaceuticals production. The 
main items would include gastroin- 
testinal and cardiovascular prepara- 
tions, broad-spectrum anthelmintics 
(useful against internal parasites ) 
and a medicine for rheumatoid ar~ 

OUYANG FAN k YANG DESHAN are 
ftttf tmmben ed the Chum* People's 
A*$ocUHon for friendship with Fortign 
Countries, imJ WANG XIN i* « *t*H 
reporter with Chin* Todey. 
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thrifts. First to go into production 
was Zentel an anthelmintic which 
is highly effective and easy to take. 
Just two tablets (hence the name of 
the TV commercial) are usually suf- 
ficient. Another popular product is 
Tagamet, which significantly re- 
lieves gastric and duodenal ulcere 
without requiring surgery. The de- 
signed production capacity is a bil- 
lion tablets and 200 million capsules 
a year. 

In terms of productivity and 
quality control the plant represents 
advanced world levels. Most of the 
equipment was imported from the 
U.S. Britain. Italy, Japan and West 
Germany. Its workshops and manu- 
facturing facilities were built to con- 
form to American GMP (Good 
Manufacturing Practice) standards. 
With highly automated equipment 
only one-third of the 171-person 
workforce are needed to run produc- 
tion, while over 20 people are en- 
gaged in marketing operations. 

The average annual output val- 
ue per employee is as high as 
305,000 yuan," Deputy General 
Manager Zhao Shunning explains. 
'That's in comparison with the 
15,000 yuan per employee in most 
state -owned enterprises in Tianjin, 
China's third-largest industrial city. 
The average profit value per em- 
ployee is 70,000 yuan, while the 
figure in above-average Tianjin en- 
terprises reaches onJy 10,000 yuan.'' 
Quality control is veiV strict. 
The workshops are all sealed with 
the air in them filtered a number of 
times. Quality checkers go over ev- 



erything from raw materials to fin- 
ished products, with the help of an 
internationally ranked quality con* 
trol lab. According to company of* 
fecials, products must meet U.S. 
Smith Kline standards, which are 
higher even than the standards set 
by the Chinese or American govern- 
ments. 

In terms of knowledge of mod- 
ern science, technology and man- 
agement methods, Chinese workers 
are not as qualified as their Ameri- 
can counterparts, so the company 
puts a lot of emphasis on employee 
training. There are classes in tech- 
nology, the GMP method computer 
use and English, The managers also 
realize that worker enthusiasm is as 
important as technical skills. They 
organize activities to help create a 
"group spirit," such as meetings in 
which workers and top management 
exchange ideas, holiday parties and 
group tours. Managers eat lunch in 
the same cafeteria as the workers. 
Both kinds of efforts seem to have 
helped morale and production effi- 
ciency. Products pass quality tests at 
a rate approaching 100 percent. 

DEPUTY GENERAL Mana- 
ger Zhao, who graduated 
from college in the early 
1960s and has many years of exper- 
ience in pharmaceuticals produc- 
tion, now feels comfortable with his 
American co-workers — though at 
first he was wary. "According to our 
contract/' he says, "Americans hold 
the posts of general manager and 
heads of quality control, finance and 
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technology, while Chinese person- 
nel serve as president of the board 
of directors, deputy general manager 
and managers of the remaining de- 
partments. 

*At first I didn't have much 
confidence about the prospects for 
cooperation with the Americans. I 
thought, well we are from a socialist 
Asian country and they are from a 
capitalist Western country, so there 
are bound to be many contradic- 
tions. 

"Later, I found there were large 
areas of common interest in that 
both sides want to run the enterprise 
well and make it successful Truly, 
we do still sometimes have argu- 
ments, but we always solve the 
problems through rational discus- 
sion. For example, in China enter- 
prises have to take responsibility for 
their employees' housing, because of 
the low salary levels. Our company 
has the same problem. At first, the 
Americans couldn't understand why 
we had to get involved in this. Their 
attitude was, 'We pay people a sala- 
ry, ;hey should solve their problems 
on their own- 

"But the Americans rather 
quickly learned about Chinese con- 
ditions and customs. Eventually we 
made the decision together that we 
would tackle the housing problem, 
in several stages over several years' 
time. In 1990, we will build 50 
rooms of employee housing as a first 
step." 

American Theodore E. Byers, 
the company's quality control man- 
ager, spoke over lunch in the em- 
ployee cafeteria: '1 am very pleased 
to work in this successful enterprise, 
with its good young people and our 
Chinese partners. This is my first 
time in China, but I find that 
Chinese people are all very friend- 

FROM OCTOBER to the end 
of 1987, the first year of the 
company's operation, the 
output value reached 4 million yuan 



(about US $1.1 million). However, 
because the products were complete* 
ly new to Chinese customers, the 
company was 440,000 in the red 
during that period. This slow start 
up was expected. In 1988, the plant 
turned out more than 44 million 
tablets and over a million capsules, 
while 2 million yuan was spent on 
marketing and promotion. The ad 
with the "funny doctor" was just 
part of this effort. The company 
sponsored symposiums around the 
country, set up sales offices in major 
cities, visited hospitals and attended 
conferences (including a major na- 
tional pharmaceuticals convention 
m Beijing). 

By the end of the year, the 
number of customers had increased 
dramatically, though the company 
still suffered losses of 1.25 million 
yuan. The big turnaround came in 
1989, when the firm logged a profit 
of 10.33 million yuan. Encouraged 
by their progress so far, managers 
are full of confidence about the fu- 
ture. By mutual agreement of the 
partners, the profits of the last sev- 
eral years are being invested in 
building a new raw materials plant. 
After it goes into operation, the 
company will not have to spend so 
much of its scarce foreign exchange 
on importing certain materials from 
the U.S. 

In 1990, company leaders pro- 
ject a profit of 12 million yuan, and 
a good start has been made. The 
January sales figures equalled the 
sales figures for an entire quarter in 
the previous year. Plans for the next 
few years include expansion of the 
company s international market; 
some sales are now being made in 
Southeast Asia and Latin America. 
Another area of emphasis will be 
research and the development of 
new products. The company's re- 
search laboratories are full of the 
most advanced equipment, and five 
new items have already been devel- 
oped, tested and put into produc- 
tion. □ 



GO FLY A KITE! 




CHINESE ARTISTIC KITES 
by Ha Kuiming and Ha Yiqi 

For over four generations the 
Ha Family of Beijing have been 
world renowned kite-makers. 

This fine art album of then- 
kites is also a readable how-to- 
manual with detailed notes and 
aerodynamkally accurate dia- 
grams. With over 80 lavish cole- 
photos. 

China Books, May 1, 1990 
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Ten Years of the 
Special Economic Zones 



TO PROMOTE economic ex- 
changes and cooperation 
with foreign countries plus 
Hongkong, Macao and Taiwan, a 
decade ago China began to establish 
Special Economic Zones (SEZsX 
Now there are five of them: Shen- 
zhen, Zhuhai and Shantou in 
Guangdong province, Xiamen 



YUGUOYAO 



YU GUOYAO * * 
State Coaadl Economic 
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(Amoy) in Fujian province and the 
island province of Hainan, All are 
along the country 's sooth and south- 
east coast In these zones, special 
more flexible preferential policies on 
outside investment were put into 
effect m order to attract capital from 
abroad 

The introduction of outside cap* 



ital and advanced technology has 
not only advanced the load econ- 
omies of the SEZs but also benefited 
other places around the country by 
opening them to the world market. 
This was a bold experiment for a 
socialist society and has roused a 
great deal of discussion. But ten 
yean have now passed, and one can 
draw some condtaoons about how 
well the experiment has succeeded* 




NiMtea Iadotcrifti Dirtrfc* of d* ZJnfctJ SEZ- 
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UP TO THE present the five 
SEZs have approved a total 
of 5,700 outside-invested 
projects involving funds erf sane US 
$4.1 billion — a fourth of the figure 
for the whole country. Their ex- 
port earnings were US $3.65 bil- 
lion, nearly a tenth of China's total 
exports for that period The total 
yearly gross industrial output value 
of the first four SEZs (excluding 
Hainan) has risen 12-fold over the 
1979 figure. 

Shenzhen, the first SEZ, was 
founded in 1980. Before that it was 
only a small industrially backward 
town across from Hongkong. Ten 
years of hard work have turned it 
into a modern city with established 
industries — electronics, textiles 
and other light industries, chemical* 
machinery, building materials and 
food processing. In terms of tech- 
nology, a number of Shenzhen s en- 
terprises have reached or surpassed 
the advanced domestic level. 

Zhnhal next door to Macao, 
was an area of scattered ratal vil- 
lages before it became an SEZ. Com- 
mercially, it had only a few small 
shops serving agriculture and fish- 
ery. Now four main industries dom- 
inate the economy: textiles, elec- 
tronics, building materials and food 
processing. Of particular note is 
the zone's capacity to produce such 
high-tech items as computer discs, 
stacking circuit boards, air compres- 
sors, color TV sets and so on. 

What is now the Shantou SEZ 
was, ten years ago, an area of roll- 
ing dunes and low-lying land over- 
grown with weeds. Construction of 
highways, docks, electrical sub- 
stations, water-supply projects, a 
program-controlled telephone sys- 
tem and other basic facilities has 
transformed Shantou* It is now seen 
as an ideal place for investment by 
many overseas Chinese and entre- 
preneurs from various countries, and 
large-scale garment ceramics, elec- 
tronic components and food- 

JUNE 1990 
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processing enterprises are thriving. 

During the past decade Xiamen 
SEZ, just across the water from Tai- 
wan, has built four 10,000-ton deep- 
water berths at Dongdu Harbor, Xia- 
men International Airport and an 
international direct-dial telephone 
network. The investment environ- 
ment has thus gradually been per- 
fected The zone has attracted both 
Taiwanese and foreign investors, 
and a third of all Taiwanese capital 
invested in the mainland has gone 
into Xiamen projects. 

OVER THE last ten years the 
SEZs have been markedly 
successful in a variety of 
ways, which may be summed up as 
follows: 



(1) The SEZs have been at the 
forefront of economic exchange 
and cooperation b et w ee n China and 
places abroad. Since China was 
wholly or partially closed to normal 
interchanges with the outside world 
for many yean, the SEZs have filled 
a much-needed role as gateways be- 
tween the outside world and other 
parts of the mainland. Having first 
absorbed foreign funds, advanced 
techniques and managerial exper- 
ience, the SEZs then transferred 
many of these things to inland en- 
terprises via domestic joint ven- 
tures, cooperative production, semi- 
nars and other meetings, training 
passes, exhibitions and trade fairs. 
At the same time, primary products 
were shipped from other parts of 
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China to the SEZS for further pro- 
curing, thus enhancing the export 
value and earning additional foreign 
currency. 

(2) Infrastructure development 
in the SEZs (involving water sup- 
plies, electricity, communications, 
airports, docks and rail lines) was 
very rapid, providing the necessary 
environment to attract investors. As 
a result a great many joint v en tur e s 
were set up, accounting for 30 to 60 
percent of the total industrial output 
value in the zones. 

(3) The SEZs have become the 
coastal vanguard in China's opening 
to the outside world The national 
open policy was worked out ami 
gradually perfected in part through 
the ongoing experiences of the 
zones. Since 1950, when the central 
government decided cm the expert* 
ment of setting up four SEZs, China 
has opened to outside investment 14 
coastal cities (in April 1954), the 
deltas of the Zhujiang (Pearl River) 
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and Changjiang (Yangtze River) and have transformed the coastal areas, 

Fujian s Minnan Triangle one after which in the past decade have ah- 

another in 1955, and finally the sorbed 50 percent of all the outside 

largest SEZ of all Hainan province, investment in China and 60 percent 

in 1955, All of these developments of imported technical projects, be- 
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sides accounting for 60 percent of 
the country's exports. 

(4) In the first four SEZs an 
economic strategy has taken shape, 
involving the absorption of foreign 
funds and an emphasis on industri- 
al exports. Of the 2,300 foreign- 
st vested enterprises already in op- 
eration, some 60 percent are produc- 
tive ones. The prop o rti on of prod* 
acts e xported has gradually risen, 
and in the Shenzhen and Shantou 
zones it is more than 50 percent. 

The processing and export of 
agricultural sideline products have 
also become important in the econ- 
omies of the SEZs, In Shantou, 
where conditions favor the growth 
of large quantities of fruits and 
aquatic products, production lines 
have beat imported to process roast 
eels, canned fruit, quick-frozen lob- 
sters and vegetables. Other pro- 
cessing operations involve fresh- 
preserved fruit meat, breads and 
snack foods, and the refining of 
oyster sauce. Using imported fine 
breeds and advanced technology, 
the zones have set up various or- 
chards and pig, duck fish and pi- 
geon farms to enlarge agricultural 
exports and speed up the moderni- 
zation of agriculture. 

CHINESE LEADERS have 
reaffirmed a number of 
times their commitment to 
a stable, unchanging open policy, 
especially in the SEZs. In these 
places the improved economic envi- 
ronment and readjusted economic 
order have energized the national 
effort to attract foreign investment 
and absorb advanced technology. 
Outside-funded enterprises of a 
high-tech, export nature are in fact 
granted particularly favorable pre* 
ferential terms because of the addi- 
tional benefits derived from such 
companies. 

All in all investment conditions 
in the zones have unproved steadily, 
laying the groundwork for increased 
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economic exchanges and interna- 
tional cooperation. Considerable 
progress has already been made in 
attracting outside investment and 
enlarging exports. In ever greater 
demand on the world market are 
Chinese electronic products, textiles, 



light industrial goods and processed 
food products, and the number of 
wholly or partially outside-funded 
enterprises is constantly increasing. 

Another sign of progress is that 
many outside investors are now re- 
questing large plots of land for their 
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project, indicating that they have 
long-term considerations in 
rather than ihort-tenn "test the wat- 
ers proiects. In the Zhuhai SEZ an 
overall plan has been developed for 
construction of large-scale deep- 
water berths, civil airports and high- 
ways, which should attract even 
more investors. Abo in Zhuhai, a 
Production structure has taken shape 
rmphawring techru^-intermve, 
capital-intensive induftries. 

Xiamen has become increasing- 
ty attractive to outside investors. 
J*w«gh late in arriving, Taiwan en- 
frepreneur* have now outstripped 
old-time investors from Hongkong, 
overseas Chinese and foreign busi- 
ness people in sums invested Newer 
opened areas also offer good invest- 
ment opportunities. In Hainan, the 
latest SEZ, basic facilities and in- 
frastructure are quickly being devel- 
oped. Its new thermal power station 
has an installed capacity of 400,000 
kw, and over 150 program- 
controlled telephone lines have been 
installed. Last year outside entre- 
preneurs invested US $200 million, 
*nd 300 joint ventures or solely 
foreign-funded companies have 
sprung up. 

In the coming decade China 
has ambitious overall modernization 
goals that will affect every part of 
the country. To achieve these goals, 
trade and other forms of economic 
exchange with the outside world 
must proceed at an even more rapid 
pace, and China's SEZs will pky an 
extremely important role in this pro- 
cess. D 
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SHENZHEN, a city 
*ome 25 kilometers 
to the north of 
Hongkong and the first 
Special Economic Zone 
(SEZ) to be set up in 
China, has been going 
through a process of ex- 
tremely rapid development 
<toring the past decade. Ac- 
cording to Shenzhen May- 
or Li Hao, the city's total 
industrial output value over 
the 10-year period was 10 
billion yuan; 60 percent of 
that was export goods. The 
total export earnings of US 
Sl.Ss billion make it se- 
cond only to Shanghai 
among the coastal cities. 

The present city u a far 
cryfrom what it was a decade ago, with loans and by permitting it to 
* C rf S ° ^ yOT U fe tW offer speoal prJJe^Tel o 
4ays * was a sleepy town of 30,000, outside investor.. In Z waTtht 

TjLiri^ zone has been able to buildup 

city occupTat^^ 
kilometers of land. By the end of In 1082, when the present wn. 

t£L£^\*J^ M ^---ereforthefitlunX 
Shenzhen wdl be securely erta- city seemed like a giant construction 

on rtSe 1 Local people and « Jders alTe 

on trade sconce and technology, were astonished when a numbeTof 

Since i960 . ^ two or three months, and vis,, 

des^tld " « TJ ^ t0rSWcrC ^ the deluxe 

great deaJofsuppo^b^ptrg it array of imported 
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BEING NEW and experimen- 
tal, however, the SEZ has 
had to work it* way through 
a certain number erf problems, espe- 
cially in the early stages of develop- 
ment. There were failures and mis* 
understandings, and occasionally 
the city even came in for some 
criticism from the rest of the court- 
by. 

Because of the central govern- 
ment's preferential policies in the 
zone, it attracted a flood of talent- 
ed and hard-working young peo- 
ple. Nevertheless, others came not 
to build, but to profiteer and specu- 
late and for a while it looked as 
economic crimes nad 
disagreements with the interior were 
about to Wing development to a 
halt. On our second visit in 1984, 
we could sense the depression in 
the area* That however, 



Deng Xiaoping reiterated the ne- 
cessity for development of the zone 
and encouraged it to carry on, sol- 
ving its problems along the way. 

Li Hao became mayor of Shen- 
zhen in 1986, just as the zone was 
undergoing a wave of economic ad- 
justment. He realized that people 
living and working in the city were 
on the whole pioneering, creative 
and dedicated and he felt duty- 
bound to create a better environ* 
merit for them. But merely concen- 
trating on local improvements was 
not enough* Greater priority had to 
be given to foreign exchanges and 
exports, in accordance with the bas- 
ic aims of the SEZ (see article in this 
issue, 'Ten Years of the Special Eco- 
nomic Zones"*). 

To encourage direct internation- 
al trade, the city set up a number 
of export-oriented enterprises, and 



a comprehensive system took shape 
in which raw materials were brought 
into the city, processed into manu- 
factured goods and then exported 
overseas. The result was that by 
1999, export earnings had increased 
by an impressive 255.4 percent over 
1955. 

THE EXPERIENCES of three 
of the leading companies 
and their chief executives 
serve well to illustrate the ops and 
downs of running a business in 
Shenzhen. 

The Shenzhen Nanbao Electron- 
ics Co. Ltd., for example, was esta- 
blished in 1985. In the fall of 1986 
the White Swan, a luxury hotel in 
Guangzhou, decided to furnish the 
suite being prepared for the visit of 
Britain s Queen Elizabeth with four 
high-quality telephones. It exam* 
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>«d the f»oduct. of CW, W bat 

"«waeo an the Bony-BS type of 
- "rtniment, made by Nanbao. The 
w advanced technique, 
^ both China and abroad rTde- 

° Be1 ^ Switzerland, the 

U.S. and West Germany. 

A great of Nanbao, wcces, 
^be«^ roifagenen ^ 

J* «««* Mm'an, who started 

Hr^Tft- 

Go ^^^fortheS 
only aoOyoan; the mtw» 
i T WTd other sources Only 
• years later, the factory was 

™^««*»lp«*t of 5 million 
5™*- Huang later helped establish 

o&er plant,, all of which 
SL 00 to "* thank, to hi, 
management. He was elected 

I s " Copies Congrew. 



H fj° me<i Nanbao in 1984, the 

hT^? ? ^ operation. 
He worked day and night deUlop- 

Ne. One of the company ', fc* 
was the sale of a Una 
r^^^^Mone, to. 

finn. The phones were for 
^wpital use and were manufactured 
%*?fy for patient, with mfec 
^ j^. Their use aa^ ^ 

&om the very begirming. Huang 

^ and any item, of poor ouah ry 

escarp are re- 

P««d immediately. He also offers 
&** semce,. One Bei/mg 

k*eL for example, found that a cou- 

htl^„!f ,y " BS they 

Hotd management 
2^nd pleased to see techni- 
a** from the company arriving the 
^^dayronx^problZln 
1988 ™ e company sold a total of 
one million telephones. 
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Asked why he works so hard 

^'^^^heisthekind 
?P«*™ who always has to do his 
W or he wouldn't be able to face 
"I can't stand the thought 
Pleading a mediocre life/' he^. 

DING SHIPING is general 
™**!« of the Lmguang 
Bwhttua Co. Ltd. He was 
«nt to Shenzhen in 1983 to set up 
the company on behalf of some 
7^"*^*°^ enterprises in Gansti 
^^ Ignonag the fact that half 
^f^*-* Shenzhen were 
^^•W in eJectrorucs, Din* 

jocai villagers in an outlying 
^of the dty and started «pW 8 
«t«o^ to produce parts for washing 
"* *> on. Despite the 
™T "^Petition, the company 
*«**e a profit in it, hrst yeaVof 
°P^tion by concentrating on ex- 
Ding was supposed to stay in 

th^Tof^^^^^* 
I!Tk l ^ Contract h e did not 

f^-^^^y could not 
^^out him and he could not do 
* «. wife, who visited 
hjm several rimes, fell m love with 
Shenzhen as well and in 1988 set- 
tkdjown m the dty as manager of 
a local post office. 

..J^^Dmg to this city 
ZJ J** 1 environment. He 

rr^f F*t* here do rwt blindly 
fejow dictate, from above, as they 
jMin the past, but can be more 
floaWej in the way they do their 
work. The strong spirit of competi- 
tion m the area also gives people a 
«»se of motivation and stimulates 
^cr^vity and senrihviry Ding 
himself is a graduate of the Chinese 
%*f*$e and Literature Department 
ot UruJ.ou University in Cansu 
isovince. He took a business man- 
«S*»ent course before coming to 
Shenzhen, and he is very happy 
t^theSEZluspvenhZacW ! 
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to put his abilities to use* 

Nevertheless, when he first ar- 
rived in the zone his own feelings 
of insecurity made things hard for 
him* Because people from northwest 
China have a reputation for being 
simple and honest his btggert fear 
was of "being taken." In negotia- 
tions with foreign business peopk 
for example he was always anxious 
about not having understood every- 
thing that was being said. Or if a 
conference happened to take place 
over dinner, he would be too ner- 
vous to eat* It never occurred to him 
that it was his simplicity and hones* 
ty that won customers' trust in the 
first place. 

THE CHINA Bicycles Co. 
Ltd started operations in 
1955 as a joint venture be- 
tween Big Circle Bicycles Co. Ltd. of 
Hongkong and the Shenzhen Muni* 
cipal Light Industry Bureau. Jerome 
Sze, general manager of the Hong- 
kong company, gave China Bicycles 
access to almost all of his r v m s 
technology, production ♦hods 
and international clients, uthough 
Sxe is not entirely satisfied with 
the inv e s tme nt environment in the 
lone, he is happy to have found 
large facilities and cheap labor, both 
of which are unavailable in Hong- 
kong. He regards his investment in 
the company as an "adventure/' but 
so far considers that it has turned 
out very well 

From the start, the company has 
been importing advanced foreign 
technology and doing research on 
the demands of the international 
market. Knowing that people in de- 
veloped countries have taken up 
bike riding as a form of recreation, 
the company concentrates on novel- 
ty and variety few their product. In 
two years of operation, it has won 
several large clients, notably Sears 
Roebuck and the Schwinn compan- 
ies in the VS. and the ML com- 
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pany in Britain. 

China Bicycles is doing so well 
that it has had to look for coopera- 
tion and help from 21 bike compan- 
ies in other provinces. The output 
by manufacturers in developed 
countries is decreasing because of 
high costs of labor and raw materi- 
als, and while China Bicycles puts 



PhotOi by Hong &rrg 



out at least 10 types of bicycle, it 
still cannot meet the demand in Bri- 
tain, France, Japan and the United 
States. 

There are other success stones in 
Shenzhen today, and Mayor Li Hao, 
despite some of the troubles experi- 
enced in the past, is right to feel 
confident about the city's future. □ 
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fcy tsr staff repertor 
Qg Yltfpg 

Singapore hu jnmped toCfcinr s 
nthbiggmtmdteg{Mrtiw'»d« 
Chinese foreign trade official 
predicted that bOeteral frede this 
jeer wOt surpass lest yw'i 13.19 



Aocwtttag to the latest customs 
fipw Sino- Singapore tmde dor* 
iag the fiYst half of the ymr rmdmd 
tUShfikon. 

This makes Singapore China's 
sixth trading partner alter Hong 
Kong, Japan, the United States. 
West Germany sad the Soviet 
Union, surpassing Britain. France 
and Italy. 

A JocaJ economist told China Dai- 
ly that Smo-Sngapore trade will be 
further stimulated by the expected 
establishment erf Stao*Siagapof« 
diplomatic relations. 

Singapore has declared recently 
it will set up diplomatic relations 
with China before the end of this 
year, following the normalization of 
Sino- Indonesian relations neat 
month. 

The economist also forecast an 
upturn of China's d^iii^g imports 
since last year as the seven in* 
dnstriabed nauosa are expected to 

Container 

service 

expanding 

SHANGHAI (Xinhua) ~ China 
has hah up its international con- 
tamer shipping network by in- 
vesting more than 10 billion yuan 
ft 2.12 btflionl in this sector is the 
past 10 years, a high-ranking of* 
ficial aaid here on Wednesday. 

Un Zuyt vice-minister of Conv 
nntnJcations, said that the service 
has helped China's foreign tmde to 
grow rapidly by handbag &*4 
mffioa tone of cargo in 19*9. 

He aaid that container shipping 
•srvmw are now available at SO 
harboar*, with IS special container 
berth* They have a total anneal 
handling capacity ef 143 auUiea- 
*Q tamers. 

ERIC H * aaid that the cargo handled 
wamsmy attemationeJ con tame™ has 



to ths otatou 
[with the i 
P«*«i last year. Chine 'a 
dropped by 1448 per cm 
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4L7 par aaat of China's total ex- 
"wets to Singapore. 

Tie official said Sae~&ngapor*> 
^ 4 reistions have been 



Of the vahm, China's imports 
ftom Singap or e watt dews 4IU2 
per oaot to $880 affl fan, and ex- 
ports, up 11.12 per cant to S80S 



An official with the Ministry of 
Foreign Economic Belatfom and 
Trade aaid China's ^w >mic ex- 
changes with Singapore have great 



da ve hj pi ag rapidly since 1990 wfaep 
the t»» countries set ap can 
rial wpweeolathee uffiuu in 
othw'a capital 

the two nattota 

\ to protect in- 
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The official aaid Singapore, whfch 
has adopted a development 
strategy baaed oa high-tech in- 
dustries, needs China's talented ex* 
ports and rich labour and natural 
resources, whae Chine's modernize- 
tion efforts need advanced foreign 
technology and equipment 

China mainly trades its crude oil 
refined oil cereals and oil products, 
food stuff, light industrial products 
and textiles in exchange for 
Singapore's machinery and doctric 
protects, rubber, palm ofl and 
chemical product*. 

China egm*J in 1985 to supply 
Singapore with no teas than $ 
ration tons of erode oil each year 
"gently, crude oil accounts for 



A*tooted by the pacta, hfeterni 
trade volume aince 198* has totall- 
ed 21^79 biiKon. Last year's figure 
hit a record high of 23.19 htfbn. 
TIM per cent more than in 1988. 



Singapore bee alee become the 
fourth biggest investor in China 
after Hong Kong, Japan and the 
United States and more invest- 
ment is expected after the two 
countries build diplomatic reb~ 
tienta. 

By the end of last year. 
Singapore investors had aet up 281 
projects m China. Total direct in- 
reatmant from Saga pore reached 
fMOaaffion. 

These projects include hotels, 
warehouses, chicken bums, com- 
puter parts plants, refrigerator 
manufacturing firms and logistic 
services for oil arming. 



$2. 12m for farm 
project in Beijing 



by Mr staff reporter 
WmTuoM 

Beijing is to allocate 10 nilbou 
yua ° *»2.12 million) for the 
eeuMisbmeBt of a higb-yield 
famknd devriopansu project this 
year. 

<l.T?i * pre| * ct ' Solving the 

K-5!?5? * amm thaa w»7 

* «rndej»d, is expected to 
be carried oat within thieeVears 
as agricaWoffkiaJ with the 
Beijing Agricultural Baraaa. 

The gnat of the project fit to ia- 

STShSi seat"""* 

The per hectart of grain output 



establishment of the project, the of- 
ficial .sid. 

The experiment was conducted in 
niae ceanties. showing that 2143 
hectares of ths test farntfaad saw 
its per hectare grata oat put 
reaching 15 tons s yssr. the official 
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Thoagh mmuj leans 
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for seers, eaJd Li who arged 
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Turning Point in China's Tourism 



AFTER A STEADY rise of a 
decade China's tourism in- 
dustry Differed a sharp 
decline fdlowmg the events in Bei- 
jing hat June. However, just as 
experts abroad were predicting it 
would take the industry five years to 
recover, it quietly picked up and 
began to show real strength once 
again. In 1989, in spite of a difficult 
period of seven to eight months, 
China's tourism was relatively suc- 
cessful Tourist agencies reoefvixl 
3,24 million tourists from abroad; a 
total of 24.5 million people entered 
the country, generating an income 

TAN UANM kTaa 
wtm Odmm laity «rf as 
«-te-cfa«f * (be 
ww% tfcau Tooncm Newt. 
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of US $1.8 bulion - a decline of 
about 20 percent compared with 
196$, the peak year for China's tour- 
ism. 

Targets for 1990 are quite realis- 
tic Hasted tourist arrivals should 
reach 3.5 million people, an 8 per- 
cent increase over 1989, and foreign 
currency income should rise to US 
$2 billion, also an 8 percent in- 
crease. Barring any untoward cir- 
cumstances, the targets should be 
surpassed without difficulty. 



HE 1989 setback mean* 
while, gave the tourism in* 
dustry tune to review and 



resolve problems of the past few 
years, when it experienced vast de- 
velopment, especially the problems 
of confusion in market administra- 
tion and decline of service quality; 
it also gained a clearer understand- 
ing of some other pr oblems, such as 
the neces s it y for tourism to develop 
in coordination with the develop- 
ment of the national economy. Smch 
knowledge is very important if tour- 
ism is to achieve a sustained stable 
and coordinated development. 

The main tourism source mar* 
kets have been Japan, North Amer- 
ica and Western Europe; tourists to 
China were well heeled, well educat- 
ed and usually well along in years. 
They were more concerned with 
personal safety. The Beijing inci- 
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dutfcs wxwld have a nega- 
tive psychological effect on 
their choosing China for 
a holiday destination in 
1990. There are optimistic 
prospects abort these mar- 
kets in 199% however, for 
along with the lifting of 
martial law in part* of Bei- 
jing, Western governments 
rescinded their advisories 
urging citizens not to go to 
China. 

Late last year, 121 jour- 
nalists from nine countries 
pbs Hongkong and Macao 
were invited to visit China, fatfcg 
They visited 19 provinces 
and cities. Their reports on China's 
stable political situation and peaceful 
social life will help dispel people's 
doubts about China's situation. 
Moreover, as is generally acknow- 
ledged among Western tourism cir- 
cles, the charm of China, with her 
impressive natural scenery, long cul- 
tural history and colorful ethnic fea- 
tures, will never diminish. 

Last year China adjusted the ex- 
change rate between the Renminbi 
and foreign currencies; the US dol- 
lar appreciated by about 27 percent 
in relation to the Renminbi whereas 
the 1990 package price for foreign 
tour groups remains the same as last 
year- In actual sales, from April tc 
July, a 10 percent discount was of- 
fered and from December to next 
March, there will be a 35 percent 
discount. All these advantages are of 
coum attractive to Western tourists. 

CHINA'S TOURISM market 
in Asia, mainly in Taiwan 
and Southeast Asia, was lit- 
tle affected by the political events 
of last year. This new source has 
changed the distribution of China s 
tourism market. At the end of 1967, 
Taiwan authorities lifted the ban on 
visits to the mainland. The follow- 
ing year, 430,000 people came and 
last year the number increased to 
541,000. Taiwan has surpassed Japan 
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to become the biggest single source 
market According to an estimate 
made by some Taiwan new s pap ers, 
visitors horn Taiwan to the main- 
land may break the 1 million mark 
this year. 

There are nearly 20 million' 
overseas Chinese in the five South- 
east Asian countries of Singapore, 
the Philippines, Thailand Malaysia 
and Indonesia, In increasing num- 
bers, they come to China to trace 
their ancestors and visit relatives 
and friends, last year 1S6,200 came. 
Though China is not pinning her 
hopes solely cm the Asian Games 
in Beijing this Sep t e m ber to revive 
tourism, despite what some for- 
eigners may think, the sports car- 
nival will certainly offer a great 
opportunity to develop China's tour- 
ism, especially among Asian torn* 
iste- The 20,000 tickets designated 
for tourists for the opening cere- 
mony have already been booked. It 
is estimated that 280,000 athletes 
and visitors will come to Beijing, 

Air transport has always been a 
major bottleneck in China's tourism. 
In such a large country transport*- 
Hon b e t ween cities relies mainly on 
airliners, from 1981 to 1986 air- 
transport capacity developed simul- 
taneously with the increase in tour- 
ists, at an annual rate erf between 20 
and 30 percent. But later, limited by 
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a shortage of funds to buy more 
giant airliners and reconstruct air- 
ports and the length of time needed 
to tram new air crews, the rate 
of development of air transport 
dropped to between 10 and 15 per* 
cent. Hence the problems of tickets 
being always in great demand and 
tour agencies having to apologize 
and offer compensation for chang- 
ing trip {dans because of flight de- 
lays. 

SINCE LAST YEAR this tight 
situation has been relieved. 
In 1990 CAAC flight volume 
will increase by 21 percent, and in 
three years seats are expected to 
outnumber passengers, making it 
possible for CAAC to reserve 30 
percent of its transport capacity to 
handle emergencies. Also, of all 
flight tickets, 10 to 20 percent will 
be reserved for individual passen- 
gers. As of July L CAAC comm- 
enced a round-trip ticket reservation 
system through computer terminals 
in 21 cities for both domestic and 
international flights. 

This year CAAC will add 19 
new airliners to its fleet, including 
three each of Boeing 747-4O0S, 
747-200*, and 737s and eight 
MD-42s, Two international routes 
are to be opened: Beijing-Vienna 
and Beijing-Rome. Also opening are 
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42 domestic mutts, including Hai- 
kou (cm Hainan Island) to Xi'asv 
Wuhan and Shenyang and Beijing 
to the Huangshan Scenic Area. 
Now, besides Beijing, Shanghai and 
GutngzhoQr 20 other tourist cities 
Iwve airports for charter flights. 
With the exception of remote prov- 
inces and autonomo us regions such 
as Xinjiang, Tibet Inner Mongolia, 
Nmgxia and Gansu, most Chinese 
provinces can be reached by char* 
tered plane directly from Hong* 
kong. 

The majority of past complaints 
from tourists concerned delays in or 
c* xeUatkm of CAAC flights, parti* 
cularfy the lack of information and 
poor service. Complaints axe now 
being taken seriously- Airports that 
cancel flights indiscriminately and 
people responsible for the impolite 
behavior of ground service will be 
penalized Every airport has a com- 
plaint office, and all criticisms are 
welcome and regarded helpful to- 
ward improving CAAC service. 

In past years foreign tour agents 
have complained about the confused 
state of China's tourism market and 
found it very difficult to do bus- 
iness with their Chinese counter- 



parts. The Chinese government re- 
gulated tour pices long ago, but 
around 1985, international tour 
agencies emerg e d in China, increas- 
ing in great numbers. Administra- 
tive measures did not cope with the 
situation satisfactorily. 

THIS tED to serkns disorder 
in the tourism market Seme 
tour agencies, particularly 
category B ones that did not have 
the right to organise tours from 
abroad colbded illegally with irre- 
gular ov e r s ea s agents and took over 
a large portion of the tourists at 
unreasonably W prices- They prof- 
ited largely by speculating in for- 
eign currencies and were not able to 
provide good service as they had 
promised. This brought on tourist 
complaints and problems of ethics 
and honesty. The image of China 
tourism was impaired. Since late last 
year the government has begun ex- 
amining agencies dealing with inter* 
national tourists. Some that were 
involved in illegal acts had their 
licenses revoked. 

This year China announced uni- 
fied prices for foreign tourists, in- 
cluding the cost of food accommo- 
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dations, and guide service and agen- 
cy commissions. Standard prices are 
in the interests of tourists and essen- 
tial for quality service, in future, 
tour agencies will offer prices for 
some optional programs, which will 
be more attractive far independent 
travelers (whose numbers are in- 
creasing). In Bering and Guangzhou 
such visitors make up 50 and 60 
percent of the total respectively. 

China now has 1,700 tourist ho* 
teb with more than 220,000 rooms, 
bi 19S3 the National Tourism Ad* 
ministration (NTA) began using the 
international star rating syrtem for 
holds. As of March this year, three 
hotels (the White Swan and China 
hotels in Guangzhou and the Shang- 
hai Hilton) have been classified as 
five-star hotels; 14 hotels earned 
four stars; 72* three stars, and 156, 
one or two stars. These hotels meet 
unified standards in administration 
and service, and the number of stars 
can change accordingly. The system 
will ensure that tourists receive good 
value for their money, and guests' 
opinions will play an important roie 
in future evaluations, 

China is a no-tipp ing country, 
but in recent years some tourists 
started tipping dnvers and 
guides in order to get good 
service, until gradually 
bps became popular, Some 
guides and drivers de- 
manded hps and if they 
weren't forthcoming, creat- 
^ . ed difficulties, Angry tour- 
ists often complained about 
their behavior. Since last 
July the NTA has con- 
ducted education on pro- 
fessional ethics among the 
guides and drivers. Those 
found guilty of serious un- 
professional behavior will 
be fired from tourism em- 
jdoymr.it forever. 

P/aise of warm and 
considerate service on the 
part of Chinese interpre- 
ter-guides now constitutes 

CHINA TODAY 
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tne balk of tourist comment*. NTA 
has also set up good campie, tor 
people to follow and taken the ini- 
tials of China International Travel 
Service (OTS) to stand tor a mot- 
to meaning Caring, IncosTtrotion, 

To^I^ and Seeking Perfection 
in the Profession. 



SINCE LAST year some tour 
agencies have written out 
their itineraries to include 
transport means, hotels and food in 
<*efcu! and sent them m advance to 
every tour member. Jiang*, province 
<fer» » 'Visiting Jiangsq Series' to 
the Japanese. The itineraries even 
include what semce to expect from 
gwdes, menus tor optional meals 
and special treats, such as the duck 
"art in Nanjing, "Dishes of the Red 
Mansions* (from dunes in the fa- 
mous classic novd A Dram ,f Red 
Mansions) in Yangzhou, me health 
diet m Changzhou, the boat feast on 
VVWs Lake Tai and the snacks in 
Suzhou once enjoyed by Emperor 
Q*an Long of th- Qing dynasty. 
Gwr -wing this tour series have 
S*w -lumber of tourists from 25 
at the beginning to BO recently, as « 
remit of superior services. 



°*fered Japanese visitors attractions 
**h a, the Nantong Kite Festival 
Wuxi Japanese Cherry Blossom Fes- 
tival and Yixing Pottery Art Festi- 
vai It invited overseas Chinese to 
visit southeast China in the foot- 
*tep» of Emperor Qian Long, the 
famous Qing emperor traveler. 
Last year Guangdong province, 

Hongkong and Macao Kaned hands 
in setting up a special tourist zone. 
Guangdong province mapped out a 
Guangdong-Hongkong-Macao tour 
for the 12 million tourists to that 
area. One spot on this tour - 
Splendid China, the largest minia- 
hire scenic spot in the world, in 
Shenzhen - attracted one mil- 
lion in three months. In northern 
Guangdong shooting the rapids in 
a boat cruise at Lechang i, most 
exciting to Westerners, who pick 
«*P the tour when passing through 
Hongkong The scenery resembles 
the Three Gorges of the Yangtze 
River- Glimpses of the life of the 
Yao nationality people on the way 
to the river add color to the tour, 
which is thrilling but without dan- 
ger. * 

ftniah province, on one side of 

lilt Tftfarm — wti . , 



land of Mazu,' which attracted 50,- 
000 People from Taiwan last year. 
Mazu, a goddess traditionally hon- 
ored in the coastal areas, is believed 
to bless those who sail the seas. 

The year 1990 marks 2,000 years 
£the01d I Silk Road. From Mayto 
October the five northwest prov- 
"*« and autonomous regions will 
conduct special tour,. In October 
Xian will hold an International Fire- 
works FestivaL In August Gansu will 
have a Melon Patch Festival and an 
International Gliding Festival at the 
Jiayu Pass, which is the western end 

of the Great WalL Also in August, 
the Ningxia Hui autonomous region 
will offer a tour to the tomb of the 
Western Xia kings. Xinjiang will 
foM a Grape Festival in Turpan this 
September. Xinjiang is also promot- 
ing three special tours for Western- 
ers: one on the middle route of the 
^Ik Road in Xinjiang through some 

ancient outposts such as Aksu, along 
Jhe northern edge of the TakLma- 

kan desert to Pakistan or following 
the route of Marco Polo, entering 
Xinj«ng from Pakistan and traveling 
akmg the southern edge of the de- 
sert to the ory of Raociang. The 
tnird and mc* adventurous route is 
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WHO'S MINDING THE STORE 
IN CHINA? 



The economy is bleeding, the government is in disarray— and foreign investors are in the dark 



Mo less a figure than China's new 
Communist Party chief, Jiang 
Zemin, gave the red-carpet treat- 
ment to Texas real estate developer 
Trammell Crow in Beijing on July 29. 
Crow was there to discuss a possible 
deal to build a multimillion-dollar trade 
center in Shanghai Jiang made much of 
previous meetings with Crow in Dallas 
and Beijing. "It's a fine Chinese tradi- 
tion not to forget old friends/' he said 
under the blaze of Chinese TV cameras. 

Crow's arrival might suggest business 
as usual in the Chinese capital. That's an 
impression China'* hardline leaders fer- 
vently wish to project But, in fact, two 
months after the massacre of prodemoc- 
racy demonstrators in Tiananmen 
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Square, the country's economic problems 
are worsening as the political situation 
grows more confusing. Says one West- 
ern oil executive in Beijing: "I only see 
more uncertainty ahead/' Crow, who has 
a long association with China, wasn't 
available to comment on his project 
empty dmml The confusion is making 
foreign investors nervous. Beijing-based 
diplomats estimate that 30% of the rep- 
resentatives of U. S. companies have left 
the country since the June 4 crackdown. 
Many now operate with skeleton staffs. 
"It's not enough to say the open-door 
policy remains/' says a Shanghai-based 
Western diplomat "Burma and Laos say 
the same thing, but who invests there?" 
Companies that pioneered successful 



Sino-foreign joint ventures, or those with 
large investments in factories and ho- 
tels, are trying to keep their operations 
running on an even keel. "It's in our 
interest to stay at full capacity/' says 
Terry Ginty, general manager of Shang- 
hai Yaohua Pilkington Glass Co., a fac- 
tory in which Britain's Pilkington Glass 
Co. holds a 12,5% interest And with avi- 
ation ranking as a high priority for Chi- 
na's central planners, McDonnell Doug* 
las Corp. is pushing ahead with 
negotiations to expand its role at the 
Shanghai Aircraft Manufacturing Fac- 
tory from an assembler of planes to a 
full-fledged manufacturer. 

Some foreign companies are attempt- 
ing to extract concessions from the Chi- 
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tfeao for staying. The 
group building the 1175 
million Shanghai Caster, 
a commercial and rw- 
dentiaJ project of Atlan- 
ta's Portmaa Hotala, 
American International 
Group, and the Japane se 
construction company 
Kajraa, is pressing the 
Chinese for tax breaks 
*wi a lease extama 
But one American lawyer 
warns against enactor 
too much: "The Chinsee 
an promising sweet 
deals, but they often 
can't defter" 
Iiwieed, as Chinese 



economy is mcreasingiy neglected Raw 
material shortages are mrseraog, prices 
*** ram*, ami important dednms are 
on bokt Politics is also moving into the 
plants- As they did during the Cultural 
Revolution, China's leaders are roqus^ 
mg workers to leave their jobs to attend 
reeducation classes. Associating with 
foreigners is discouraged, and access to 
Western periodicals for both foreign and 
Ounese employees is being cut off. 
*traw cult? Bureaucrats in Shanghai, 
China's main commercial center, confess 
to being just as puzzled as foreigners 
about the infighting in Beijing, Current- 
ly, party head Jiang and Prime Minister 
Li Peng are viewed as the front men for 
a tenuous alliance of elder iy bureau* 
crats. They include paramount leader 
Deng Xiaoping, General Yang Shang* 
kun, central planner Chen Yuxu and se- 
curity overlord Peng Zhen. While the of- 
ficial media portray Deng as being in 
control, it has beeri unclear since June 4 
how much power he retains. 

Clearly there has been an internal 
struggle- Deng and Yan^ have been al- 
lies since the Long March, but both 
Chen and Peng have openly challenged 
Deng's authority in recent years. Cur- 
rent efforts to create a Deng cult by 
broadcasting his tougher statements and 
releasing a movie about his wartime he- 
roics raise the question of whether Deng 
is really in change or is being manipulat- 
ed by others. Previously, Deng wanted 
no part of a Mao-like personality cult 

The octogenarians are turning back 
the political clock while keeping econom- 
ic derision-making on hold The aim now 
is to suppress dissent, tighten the par- 
ty's ideological control and crack down 
on private Chinese businesses and flour- 
ishing rural industries, which were reli- 
able suppliers for foreign joint ventures. 
New regulations say that even foreign 
chambers of commerce must get party 
approval of new members. 

Little is being done to address China's 
continuing economic ills. There are wide- 



spread reports that farm- 
are slaughtering tin- 
itoek for market earlier 
than usual in anticipation 
jrfmpre upheaval If at 
lowed to drift farther, 
China faces deepening 
food shortages, strikes, 
aad even a crunch cm for 
afen debt of soma $<2bfl« 
Hcsl Losses by state en- 
terprises m the first half 
of this year totaled $L86 
faSKm, or more than the 
whole of bat year. 
Beag^s tfcbfrmoney poli- 
cy— including payments 
to farmers and state 
workers m state bonds or 
reduced official inflation a bit 
But up to $87 fatBbn must be feaaed to 
cover these debts, probably boosting in- 
flation above lflSffs unofficial estimate 
of 3S%. This month, even China's State 
Statistical Bureau admitted continuing 



ious- 



difficultiea. "Demand is greater than 
supply, industrial st ruct ure is out of bal- 
ance, efficiency » low, and agriculture is 
wea ****" i spokesman Zhang ZboogjL 
Mom i w hfle, Of ma m hemorrhaging 
foreign exchange. The eomtrr's trade 
deftat waehed $5.7 bffikm in the first 
™ ox "Us year, four times the total 

J"*?* tfae . 3ame P*""* » 1*8. With 
foreign exchange earnings from tourism 
eapected to decline by $1 bflSoa or more, 
^figure will muahroom. Bcooomfets 
say Chma shook! devalue mi currency by 
around 30* to reverse the trade deficit, 
but hardliners are un&eiy to heed sack 
advice becaase of poKtieal concerns. 

Tte Orineeo leaden' apparent mdtf- 
™*?f* to the deteriorating economy 
frightens foreign investors, the govern- 
ment will now have to offer more then 
kheg hghts aad cheery propaganda to 
convince them that China jg a aafe pl a c e 
to do business. 

By Dinek Lee m SkangJkai and Jasper 
Becker in Beijing 



KICKING SAND 
CLUB MED? FACE 



It's threatened by km-costc^ 



Bit 




The pooiside culture is as alluring as 
ever, and the wine flows just as 
freely. But as •acationers savor 
the delight* of Club Mediterranee vil- 
lages this summer, executives at compa- 
ny headquarters in Park are edgy. "Our 
industry faces big disruptions/' says Gil- 
bert Trigauo, chairman of Club Med. 

A shakeout is looming as Europe low- 
ers the barriers to travel competition in 
the early 1990s. The outcome will deter 
minewho supplies a product that has 
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become one of Europe's inalienable hu- 
man rights: the vacation trip. A unified 
market after 1992 will encourage tour 
operators to sell across borders. More 
important, their charter airlines will be 
allowed to pick up passengers anywhere 
in the 12-country European Community 
for the first time. 

To get ready, the EC's vacation pack- 
agers are rushing to cut costs and build 
strategic alliances. In June, the biggest. 
West German package-tour company, 
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DRIVE IT AND YOU WILL BE PLEASANTLY SURPRISED 
WITH THE BEIJING JEEP CHEROKEE (BJ 2021] NEAR 
PERFECT COMBINATION OF PASSENGER 
WHEEL DRIVE TECHNOLOGY, 

DELUXE INTEKfoK TRIM. AIR CONDITIONING POWER STEERING 
ANI> BRAKES CONTWHtfTK tjREATl.Y TO YOUR DRIVING COM* 
FORT 

SHIFT FROM TWO TI> FOtH WHEEL DRIVE AND BACK AGAIN 
KfWMTLESSLY WHILE ON THE MOVE - 

EXCEJXENT STYIJNU WITH QUALITY HHHXJCT ENGINEERING 

KROVim; l*A5TIN<» VALUE . 
♦ TWO CUBIC METER CARM> CARRYING CONVENIENCE IS A PLUS 

WITH THE EASY ENTRY LIFTGATE . 
BEIJING JEEP CHEROKEE . A R>UR~WHEEL DRIVE . SPACIOUS COM- 
PORTABLE UTILITY VEHICLE 



TKt r A*ots nunc maii or 

4 rot *>wnttx4i*f% t vonax hami r 4CTt*tft 



BEIJING JEEP CORPORATION. LTD 



ADDRESS VHUIYANGLIU CHAOYANG DISTRICT, 

BEIJINU CHINA 

TEL 771 ZTO 

cable ,t*m 




Capital Hotel iaem 
Chiimsn courtyard at) 
the construction arai 
metres, there an 29t 
ones, 41 twin mom m 
pres ident ial suite), IS 
foods, various recreat: 
a richly stocked shop 
centre- In addition, th 
guests to establish of 
m o diooa underground 

Capital Hotel material 
way and at the seas i 
menu The specious as 
the exquisite fatter* 
cityscape just qatei 
miniaturised Eight *t 
outside the building 
refreshing you and u 
thought. The hotel is k 
A five minutes' walk 
Square. Hie excellent 1 
your work, business n 

Capital Hotel greets y 
environment, fine lor 
services. 
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Medical Appliam _ 
(Group) Corporation (*>m±*i*mM^ 



a ksv Dfoductf da stenrt B d tar to 

ttnta MmSmI ArfntfritttiJiKiin ml 

8 cpnnmnn si suwvmc resssrcn, 
production and RsngMNfflt 



HMech and highly effective 
medical Instruments are ava&abie: 



• Mode! DOL-4 ophthalmologics! lose,- freftog michlrte 

I {£52 X5?^ ten ^ P ^ W * Mrf for «// A/flrfs o/ Wood /ton. 

• Mo4*i WDVE-6 medical electronic Knees accelerator 

• NMH-C " nuclear magnetic resonance 

Aimof our corporation: Quality, reputation, clients and social benefit first 
Orders and business talks are welcome. 



Shantou Yizhou Medical 

Winner of Golden Key Appliance CO. Ltd 
Prize of Guangdong Province ^ sjno .f oreign 

joint venture) 

Main products: Model BD8828II ultrasonic dry type stone breaker used outside body 
(Winner of 1988 and 1989 prizes) 
Model WD-f electronic piles treating machine 

A new type Model BDP828HI ultrasonic dry-type stone breaker used outside 
body will be available soon. 
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SPAGHETTI 
ALLA JIANGUO 

'Justa-iika-mamma used to make' 

Every Setwrfey night is 'Spaghetti NlglifatC^uUe'a 
Bar. Come and enjoy our (fcikioua ackctioo ai 
Italian pasta sauces and salads. 

Ttie Itanguo bring! the taste of Italy to fte$ng every 
Saturday night from 6:30 - 10:00 pm. Come and 

join us. 

Call: 5001233 Ext 8038 
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At 

The Great Wall Sheraton 

Summer Splasher: 
Jrly I-August 31, 1990 - 15% reduction ofTour 
regular published rates. 

Lute Recital 

Famous Italian lutist Franco Fois performing 
8:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m., July 27, the Atrium and 
8:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m., July 28, the Theatre. 
Co-organised with the Italian Embassy, Beijing. 

Garden Barbcquc: 
Every Saturday at 6:30 p.m East Garden. 

Sunday Champagne Brunch: 
Every Sunday M:00 a.m. - 2.00 p.m., the Atrium. 

For reservations at our restaurants, please 
ca|I^5566 Ext 2280 and rooms at Ext. 2256. 
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Games Shopping Centre will open at the Beijing Exhibition Hall fror 
September 1 to October 10. 



The 1 1* Asian Games Shopping Centre wff be an Uotithoootnad*,*,*^*, 
wtth most participants and variant of commodtw* and tKKf* ? ^P 0 ' 
exhibition since 1949 wmmoowi, and with (he longest period of tales 




Office of Travel Service Department 
1990 Beijing XI Asian Games Organfefng Committee 




1990 full bright - Chin* 
"Tradition and Trans-f errcatien" 
Submitted by Patricia Kaufman 

Text ami Notes to accompany Slide Presentation 



INA 



-„ -country of great physical contrasts 

major geographical areas -JJ 



,^^^^Yers an area about equ^l to the U.S. and between roughly the 
latitudes 

^g-^etH in forest resources, 3rd in grasslands, 1st in wattr 
^^-nraoureMf arn* 3rd in **i**eral« - but with large population ranks 
j^^ jj-l'gti in per person rwources 

" "i-tfesp it© construction or inor^ i.cusxng as pop. increases - there 
-ft** been a decrease in living space availability - 12 Chinese 
= a>eeupy the same area as I American "EASY TC FIND d GIRL FRIEND, 
^i:"-SUT ?4QT A HOUSE TO LiV£ IN" 

S^r ■ - Most populous CDtii}«:r\ in "toe world ~* high iirth rai:e and 
ipw death ratw vbei/'.^r iivinu -conditions and medical caro, 
-Over 1 bil*iop :lc v ^ .."7- jt the world's population with only 
?'% ot the ivor^d ' 3 ' a r.r.-fj 

-Population ^jr ; t:^r c; :.i:cd *n '.'exluw .and Yan£ts& River Galleys s*nc 
in soutnarn ../unat -.iiv ;)i»oji6 per sq. kil meter ISa's* density ot 
MY city) •■itw.uy'- j"it."oi ^ pop- : ^ - i double 30 /:^ri 
-the Han r, t ;.::L.r-i.vy .'.Ai;'SS i^: 7 '4% 'jf the pop. :..nc t;—re ar« 
jatio.ia. ; ;.- . .i . -ijj '.vc r wa* ui : :g 

-oOk .Ji- v..;: i c ;u:*,;.ry v.r e fiii j^c/i r..y j»u-.u«p. j.^ous 



i 

i 



fig I , J INff '»£fei 



1 
I 
I 
I 



-in the? nor ,j; h i^c-^r '.-p.'.- t- ..r .:;.». - ^ ' -i '» >' :-jpu." .«L=?d .■•no 
intensively ti v„r. :■•:«»• '.. \ r -'i.l ■ .* f *li.in cold winters,, 

dust^iaden s1l'Oss> ■■»*. -'^ . ■ ■■ t :r« '■ : • .Ji/n t.I ■ .«.* :n'i<^. j ' v^csr trJ 

middle and l^^er : M viL-r c: • :r tr i b' >t.?..-i ■*<=» ' *'.h^ -~r 

Chinese Civilization? ■■ ■. •« . ■/ wj * : 
11 mi U xor? 

-settlement c.*v r 

-capital cr -'r-(.j rur.r. fcr- :\\> - a-" .-*v 

-cent&r of iSC-wt.'i" 1 r "'-'".r. < ■»"'. ' ■ 

the* CwiiHTTun i fcts o 1 -= ' ■ 

-I odciy the p-ji i Li J. , «i --v-sii. i * . - * • /v. 

C!iin<*, iiue.G^Ufflr": ^r-?) . <-.-,r;fr;u' .vr r 

-iittiiJ I :ft!f4i j.:.«.lr.r. ■ % M', ):.".■ ^ '* ' • : 



•ii*.:,- i:tU '.'MitVi'lAt ' -?-VOi *'.....:« « ' ' »' * ■■ » ' 1 1 1 • ! ■ 
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itt&r^ssi ens - Landed at Uteijln^ rtirport in a nfiiurly ampty 747 - 
""the vender of modernization is: evident in th^ Airport's moving 
^walkway - in the last 3 years much work has been done to dr/eiop 



^jfeh e Tourist industry (qiyes China .its hard lurrwcy}. Th© 

£3Eity is "aliy*" with construction - the old excrete buildings of 




rfcfie past are giving way to a avore confident and attractive 
building style. The private markets/shops are overflowing with 
.food and consumer goods. Wat er m&l om f peaches f Chinese cucumbers 



_lahe everywhere. Bicycles, trucks, buses, toyota vans 
.Jand animal drawn carts are everywhere. There are lots of people, 
^mt not overwhelming <as it was in Shanghai > * The people have a 
purposeful movement and the flow of traffic is well organized. It 
Js a liveable city despite the heavy air (pollution) * Qreenbelts 



trees* flowers and bushes are enjoyed by the inhabitants. The 



people look healthy and the children are few and well-fed and 
happy- There is little? evidence of the Cultural Revolution and 
jpoiitical slogans ars i-ew. i ^ense that the cit/ is recovering 
«i.frem last June - weary* r c'cient and very energetic in the pursuit 
business*. Even it c:is CoTimunist ^artv want&d to control their 
"^very move - ccntroi - ir.q 11 .lillion people would ba ci f fiscal t- 
Tha business uv ,:* r ■ ■ ■».,: i -'»r.ft <:c occupy their :**-for-:s- 

People neruiis. .^ ^c. oL t reluctantly. ^ wai t ,^.d r^e 

»ttiuude ^^^j.'ii- u-vi'^'j/'w., 'u&Lration at continually i.:iv»i; , i \ 
governor* u en ^ * i .-'•-> .appears tu be a common caf;ipi *x n 1 , : . . s 
di + ficui J : v future when changes con ixi::;./ 

overnight. .Lsi.^ *ike ^1^ of China, is a city or ; 

ensiiosur:^ aiv.i ^sce'r-jspsrs controlling : _ ■ "... 

cour'C^ai'f.-s- -j-..>ud ^ricdogy for the Chir* = «»i- . 

the- C»ur:-.:S'.: . ... u' 1 ^ ill to outsider** - '. » — 

?:hc v4«u 1 ^ - = 'j vj-.'i v.U fiiy .nto th*2 f.:.jni "? -. ! 



TIAN AN MEN gMtVi 



-center ot b'--x.. . . ■■. 
it was ceu; jnt : -.J 
to one mi i 1 , u-j ; • 
-derives i L f , ?i- .»..':- - u ' :\ 
which Q^Vk- i*r. tr" 
wi thi ri 

~ c».gc*i » i s *t . « ■ . 

the nati on : . . 

— can vt^e I . . 
tright- 1 _ :nj ';h.^ 

r#t-F" 1 ^ i i "JJ'..'ii»r * *— .'f •' 

;•: . Puur. fi 1 - " »ii f . ' r> 

!" irfifCi .(.ii : ..li i, Li-. 1;'. 

* . ; - V 1 . - 1 1 r.ws • ; 
xl rit!\s we^ri rc^portea LftxL 
t.v- tha surroundifj -rr -*"t 



" ■'■ -f:r fc?s ; :-r? gi r-±\ • 
.:d in *=izc in l'VS8. 

i i\t »3 tu- ri -;c?ws?r on L! 

.f. / ;'.. , ::-**i c.i Li ty an th»- 



•> i.f jd^.s -:*nc! P 



•w 



:cur i. f'U 



>-.it th«^i I j. ves *n } ~r 
■ > r r ' -p t # '- 1: - on s b e t w^< »n t - 



deaomitraters resulted in (aany d=ath*a 



f ic:ui i to datermne, Tailing to f^Any Chi news, 



nojrf inan*/ i-s very 

Uoth • of f vc; I all y 



^^w*d unofficially, one .yets »ra>;ed reports. 3n« story. is I hat the 



^^.i :^w^mortstrat i ons were originally bag^n by "e?ita ,J Chinese students 
^^-^yfHB Fe^i^in^^ unlvwrsx ti<*s. Thsse "olii^** studentm have accem* 
a ^^£ ^faBt- fflany economic aw* poli ticai opportunities (through the front 
- ---^nd baendoor > * The demonstrati ons were eventually taken over by 
^students from auts^ide of Bsi iinq - stadents that had little 
gj^a^ci^fta to the "good" johs and other opportunities tor 

ad vancement . They were willing to put iineir lives on the line tc 

s^\- ^ ^atfid corruption (the backdoor perts) and to open up the political 
j ^^.-.^^roce»»# When the workers rtctrtsd -;:o join the* demonstrations* the 
■^^^nZIi^rty moved against them, Th'j? ;'":*f orm «\nc! H<ard-Li,n3 J radars in 

^^ fefee^arty w#rt divided over now to handle the situation* Law and 

order and control proved to be niore important than world opinion 

■:. ' - Pe*HH with the support of Deng emerqed as the "winner" and Zhao 
TfKf 7> ^ -^iyang lost* Mo one knows the number of 11 lest - estimates 



^;. v .: r rwqte from 300 to 



E 



-a^anamen bquara - mora!* Mdi ^natzon ahc ac^ncfiv* c 
-resulted* The Chinese ^'iv^ raiiurs* *'.o ^ddfv*«r: 
grievances of its stuuefiis ^uo i n Lei i ec^taai ha» 

i J- confidence ii- the K'..v 't.y .^i 1 1 ;y Lc* r'i;i«i-. * 
cpenlng up. to the »Ve*s": ar-J nen closing ->!v-: door 
Chinsee 1 eadersrup Utiii&jv*? tnat :> c is possible 
technology and ■tfCJiuirtiC r^d^ls wrchout bt^nc, 

economic retort i.r^.\^i ir;LQ policies! 



■^r?!its *n 
oni> 

=?;ji t i ^atf* 
cr i i*i -ii 
: : Lar y <: * : 



^conomu 



.'J L. 1 
\ '• : .? .1 : 
... 



demons tr .v.t^r r-i . .?: . =■: . 
•".ivjzjen tc .-we;* '.' . :-C\ 

ability co retain ..ts 
the economic re fori:- m-jvs.i.-jfi 
intellectuals h2ivr? a 
BO 9 000 students ;jr<: : 

1978 are w**rv _.uol- -i.::,. = . 
needed expert i 'i'* - -' \.uJ : i. 
China bef or* e iUJpi V' : : J ' *" 
Par ty ' s dec I ar a b * on 1 ^ ■ .. - ■: ' 
has bt^r?n f# hnr:i . >' m--:.; » • ! 



y •■ J ».J vf ^ I (C , •. r. 

rcjri5uie?nt ,a ^w.'ivr.i 
^ip ir China i > t.: 

liQ 1 ! i T Oi* V*ai' L i. j L' _ , _' < 

V '■ or i jw - % **\x*\ \ - 

.OS* giVvj fi ,« 
:■ ituci/ .. broa^l „ . 
■;, n the c or r up v i 
■ ■i .'iT'^rron*.- 1- 1 "-'^ ,; 



than the M * / I cV: ; 
rnuvemont in l i iu ( 



i C':id O /er J ' ! : UC at - TJ L^'.Ch ' 



wooden tower ,-nth a qqv%1& ■ zcr rf ..jiaz^ri 1 2) 

-two marble iions (mora 11!-:© Pslana^se dags, whicn ths: Chines© 
cal I lion-doQ&) and two Cftl ssv.i .tj. :'*.!. K'.rr, (legend has it the they 
t**re? ordered by Emperor Yao -en*- of the 5 legendary emperors - to 
_kn? erected out^ido his palace for tn* citizens to write their 
pinions of the soversi gn ir their suggestions* stand in front at 
the bridges and dre symbols -:;f hoavenly peace and the emperor's 
authority 

--historical iy the passages '.*jere closed and used only on 
ceremonial occasions - *ith the emperor alone passing thru the 
center passage 

^-religious and mi X * Lur y t:&rc*mcTfi@;a» **ere held here and results of 
the Mandarin tesr^ ^nnounc?d ^nd death sentences carried out. 
-tie fore leaving on a jour nay the emperor would make a sacrifice 
before the gat ^s 

—imperial edicts were lowered in a gilded box shaped like a 
phoenix "the Iftperiai Uroers q*ven by the Gilded Phoeni> " ~ 
edicts were iih&n r:^:un co L;,-»e Ministry of Rites and cj^i^ 
alade for dispatcn tc vti^ voir corners of the empire 
^On October !st^ rAIV,- = Jao pr'ftcl aimed the est- of the i- *op - s ' s 
Republic of C/iisi.:* 

~on the nar.it.-iK&i ^uu± or ^rms Jt the PRC, the Gate of ri^w.y 
Peace is representee;' .*s the symbol of the revolutionary .iew Chir.a 
-to iefL vivt- trj£- r'crople's Republic uf Lhinj ' ; j :n«s 

right ''Long .1 . -r-s^t union between the pgcol^ o. .na 



wor id 4 * 

"™ porn r i 

(Macs roiu 

U i Li £ip p v^cAf *_u f - 



-i r -stit u.rr* on between the petal o 

; ^ ? ; g . ; ,\i r g s;* < j v <.?r t he main - > \ r & :\ c 3 
: t « „. j, *ur j*- » ,^voi ut i on has r g?sl» i, u&d ; r 
..' ; 1 ' - v «smo statues of :;--n,- 
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—on north fac<2 
Peop 1 e b H^r nor. ^ 



.... -..Li 1 . i ■.. iv;o- 1 t ered JK\rDi ..ch'r 
i;i* .»?v ;■ -»cr : pti on in -1ao ' i cal i i gr^.priY 



-Zhou Enlai'7^ <u<r 
last thr&?e *.*iyar*: .or 
revolution ..n.:- ;. ... 

t hei r i i ves r L r« s ^ . u . 
revolution 0+ ihu • .-r « . 

1840 have Qiv^rs 1 , . r 

freedom and Lh-'j? : "> t-,jj».^l- 
enemies Tor t;-- .l r. »<•.: ■ ' ■ 
— ^'.it© case of .\ri / i 
dep i c t i »n-^ , c » ' * , . . 

Xmper x al Corunx ^ 4 ^i c ! : 
L*pium burneUj wmll;'; • . 
Lfteir .{oporto ;'r «.;."{ : . • ■ , 

•".i^'L^i hit 1 HCJ Uf i.» '-C-* i aji.'.L.''I 

lAjir-j n: i r ? 1. i: x •:..!"! ».i ■ .■ L«;-i ;t «'} 



p.i «i J s J- i ght tor 1 i bt^rati or; 

.^mortal. Tlia lier* .*•-» ^uli 
i-.'i'B ■ or 1 i berati en unci Lht? 
*« 1 ifttnoi' t a! # Thr.? heroes w-io f . 
: " i" tl'ie nati on , i tr> 7 nd'?nc : n-.i".«i , 

' h:? ;-)oopl e f ; iihti nj -.n..;i : 
r », L , l* i, ivncr t a I - 11 

. ■ * »; i .J* * 

no j ' a \ r .. < :» h j ■: . 11 i ' i a. t - f 1 
/ - .. '■■:.-■!■■ !:d itor-j Lho ^0 ,^00 

' '■ '< t * < * f ct ; .« i >*.i 1 » - 

, j i . ml i-Jariclu; :s i Ci* .'ri Oct. . 
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J£3 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



;w«st Side) - Nanjang mi li tatty uprising on August i t 1927} x 
official founding date 01- the Red Army (called the Psopie's 
Liberation Army since July 1946) and scene from the fjuerilla 
vmr against the Japanese < 1937-1945) 

-^uC&orth Bide) center; The victor ieus crossing of the 
£h*rujjiang by the PLA during their fight against the Kuomingtan 
troops in 1949. right : 3rain for the front lefts Long L.ivc? ths 
People's Liberation Army. 

— thr? 10 relief s contain 170 figures and were created by the best 
J3*inese artists during a. 5 year period - consists of 17,000 
pieces of granite and marble - begun in 1949 and completed in 
1958 

-in 1976 during the Qing Ming .-estval , when the Chinese honor 
their dead, people laid thousands of wreaths on and around the 

tt in memory of Premier Zhou Enlai, who had died in the 
previous January. The Gov't began to remove the wreaths, a riot 
began and thousands were arrested. This "Tian An .len incidant" is 
now known in China as the "April Fifth Movement wqainst the Sang 
of Four" Deng Xiaoping emerged as the new leader o't China. 



QREA f HALL OF THE PEOPLE 

-the. National, People's Congress, China's Parlidin^n*: , ::.!.:._> nsrr? 
when it i * in session, plus big party meetings and l^x:^, . l ;.h 
torei t i ci al s/ diplomats 

-erected in jasL 10 months - example at how China has i**n 

successful in mobilizing large numbers of peopLv^ 

-numerous conference rooms, banquet halls and r=tpiiun ... -a^ 



10 jnaj^r ^i^-rr^f! 



*ai i accomodates 10, 000 ptjop. 



b a n n l,* & t 1 i a 1 * c a n j* ^ a t 5 1 0 0 0 « 

-^a::h rooms i-^ namea art^r a province or ..v. 

region and .urv.i »?*-.£ J .in t ^ particular stvle 

LH AIRMAN [lay ^EuBNtj KEfrflKI AL HALL 



-completed in (.977 MlLiiin one year ^n Sept. L ?77 Lh» . . 

anniversary ;"ao ' s t.\-h 

-■for a time it was <; j i ^.ln ] ':!■■> p&rLy dc-bated ■■ ... 

history reopened ir i 

—4 persons to a ii 1 "^, ■:■:? } ;'. 1 1 3 .. r:c l: i cturi--s, ljirrjti i -vr 
people go throuqn 



-seated figure nl- M:d ^cu-p t .< ■ :.m." 
beh i nd suqges L i n ■ i : . v ■ j ;. », 1 c v 
-the select bui i Jino • i-'a v or > : t< 
and auto.ionicus r • -in! 

-the body m > lao J. x frs . * .. l«.m. , . • ■* 



v :i i on 



i . . . 



"Wr? VI ! V f W CI ' ! 



draped with !: e r n- d 1 J ■ j g : i 



■ 



rOr'bii^ubiN *w LIX 

-a /naze at piij.:icc-s, t.*ach ^ilh 1 i . ■ «»vn Mil ;j<u. : «. m L'lvi 
luth con fc^r y . 
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-was the seat of government as well as the residence of the 
emperor and hi 6 family 

-^golden roots with gently up-turned ends are decorated with a 
t-aroeession of cer ami c figures. In the 3rd century B.C. a cruel 
tyrant was captured by his people and punished- He was tied co 
i^ra end of a roof until he died. For hi & eternal punishment, he 
i-s represented sitting on a* roof -end on the back cf a hen , hi ^ 
retreat cut off by ferocious looking animals. 

--the dragon f a motif repeated throughout the Forbidden City, is a 
symbol of the emp eror and the phoenix (peacock) a symbol of the 



empress 

-.the dragon is a holy animal it appears on the ceiling of the 
main temple ~ legend has it that one Emperor liked older women 
and concubines and this was not approved of by Confucian ritual a. 
He was accused but denied the accusation and the dragon above the 
throne came and got him and all the ministers could retrieve was 
his boot. 



■- r Three Great Halls 



*- Hall oh Supreme Harmonv - presides over a vase 
tnousands of kneeling official would wait for tne 



#&peror . rormal throne hal 



used on emperor ' bx : 
- smal 1 er and used b / 



major festivals- 

-Hall of Complete Harmony 
while preparing for *udi ences 

-Hall of Pro&Ervinq Harmony - where the emperor 
tribute-bearing envoys from vassal countries and , 
who had pasceu : ~r.»2 Official examinations. 
~Fhe Inner Uuurt - -.he residential halls of the- ?1 
-r.he Eastern I ;acss -- residences and now cantai.i 
caiiectxonb of- Lh^ r'aiaca Museum. 

-■»hQ r-"orbiduc*n Ly 1* an overwhelming vi sua; r-.'.v 
vastness, proportion and richness of detail is br< 
Moving from the public and official space to ".:he 
Imperial Gardens o. c^rs begin to comprehend why 
placed themselves; ,:ti' Lhe ,:ont.2?r of the? ci vi 1 i :.:o J » 



r a 



^ner e 

' che 



... ■ ... * 



COAL HILL ("Bf-auc- 



-a 



— 1 1 gs direciily ;■<: 
$naq n i f i c on L , - w 
poi lucion. 

—K t ve pavi i i r^n:.; , 
pleasure garden 
^an-made mourn: 
the moat cftrcur.d 



r - - j 



rorbi c/den Ci ty and 



' 1 



•ui t 



• lil '■ < tilil 1 V w 

•m -jrtrth i.."r,.v-:,v 



! 



?- f i • 



-fclie L-iiip^r (j/ u»L*d :u L < 
t r a i-fic a i*i d eop iu, in 



.ihhu i i.. te .* i L enct? f ^ccorip^tn ■ -_-d 



=* J. CM'.) 



.procession of over lOOo people ^ 

"*\l/?perf set 1 y square enciosure except for a curved north 1 which . 

to protect it from evil influence born by the north wind If 
{symbolising heaven and earth) 

" ^Jiare the emperor used to pray f the spring , tor a good harvest ;jjf_ 
-^p'.i spading tne nigftt fasting and in prayer* and informing heaven of 
the details of government 

-the ceremony was accompanied by the chanting of priests, burning ^ 

incense, banging of gongs and the performance of ritual music -S; 

—one of the most important ceremonies of the year, the Chinese % 

WfZ ITelieved that the very destiny of the whole nation dependened jff 

upon this mysterious rite. * S 

* the Hall of Prayer for Good Har vests was built in the 15th % 

1. century - burnt down in 1889, rebuilt ~ tree trunks used to ..^ 

rebuild the hall came from Oregon in the U.S* V 
-tne Circular hound Altar , 3-tiered stone terrace, enclosed by 2 
walls, the structure of the altar is based on the number V (ocd 

numbers used to be regarded as heavenly) and 7 was ths V:- 

■j. "7 powerful of them all, the altar was constructed wun n n<? i as . j ^ 

ffftiltiple of nine stone slabs* ^ 

I 

Vl-r- SUMMER PftLACfc ^ 
~* • ^ 

-Garden of Harmony in Old Age | 
-the Angi o-French troops burned the old Palace ju; .%3o ■ 5 
-The £owayer Empress CiXi began rebuilding i u ~r« -/'J- -,j _r ¥ 
funds appropriated for the modernisation c.f v ' ■< 

~hhi? buxioings and gardenia are ropr esentati . <j ..v.; .. ; .,u-...^ £ 

ng style 

iivc-'d i:r*r "r-:> : ;i tprii j. October 10 u«.jl:-. .--j . : - lar 

calendar ■* tihf .»nc v.h& winder in cho* I.nper- ..-.„: * 

■~"Che*;tor h&=i ^q&n ^^u^s -c'lr'^-e 1 ;:?vei s - ^-ai.'.i .. .,j .. 

trap-door in its ceiling that actors i mper^oi f. ..: ■ ji~ ?' 

ghosts could appoar or- ci ;.:upp*>u\r , Lh« lower -i . ... ■ j.. 

water which could uc- j.sjed /^r ^ptjci^l inrect. . . ■ n^, !..:»<= 

-the Empress Jo/iaqe-"'^ in,;.-i'j vi/'O :o have £.•!.-..••■■ 
choice of 120 di^nes t'-^ -/uu;; ^uu?nl: cf ^ o . . • v-_ 

peasants) 

-the covered prumen^ur:' *::r ■•■:•.! -»r«-:crsc : ,: ij: . . 

and was so lonq th*t . c« jir.-i ;r< • . i r 

the first word£ of ■ ' ■ v-'U ;»;«!: 

the other end <tn*? crc r *so. r; ■ . -f.n.: :-.r- r; 

paintings cr r&jimcu^ L'hiri v.- . 4 v-' r > ■•- . . 

of birds, i lowers* ho (r?j>j. . - * • ■ .■■ 
ut tho pictures i /'".'pecii: 

-at t-^>r-/ western . *f . . - * • i .! i^* 1 - , 

'an ironic Livmboi - ml .-. ,, s -so ; : -r ■ * ■ • •*.*<■■ 
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aftANP VIEW GAKDENS 

garden was part of thsr family residence writtan sbout in a 
yttpQ novel Dream o f ^the _R_ed CLhafflber_ written in the 18th c by C 
^^^qin - the Grand View Chamber was the tearoom of the tragic 
vS»roin« who was a concubine of the &mperor - a story of ■ ove 
;|«twfn two cousins thwarted by their si tiers , who arrange other 
matches for them* - a protest against the Confucian teachings 
^tkat on* obey his/her eiders no matter how harsh or foclish the 

Zjffra' gardens, pavilions, ponds, rockeries, and cotir syards <*re 
representative of what life was like for well connected nobles 
during the Qing dynasty 



-THE MING TOMBS 



-in accordance with cid tradition, the emperor a had th -im r ia 
-jr*?aces prepared while they were still alive 

fjasitM were chose with great care -" Jocai rar^^ wire -jiv^i no 
consideration, they were resettled and if th«y - , ?turn J ,o thai 
land they were punisned with death 

-tthis area one of the most beautiful around £eiju:g, . ov;*;'y 
hills, woods, valleys and rcany springs 

-13 of the 16 fling emperors were buried in this vaiiuy - r^h .jf 
fa^i ,3ing 

-ens* coffib h«is been excavated (Ding Ling, built in ! ! ■ • ,:0 

in 1956 - the irst Imperial tomb that was of fie:, u+ly ::p.-»rv:-.' _n 

^hma« 

-Mors than JO-:jO .,rt.. ;-,.ct3 made of gold, <*i 1 /er , , c^,- . .. 
porcelain have been uncovered 
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and mythical b?»a* •».•■■ nd rv.unan'-i, curved during fno .Tith -:..i.c.. 



THE GREAT W*>..L 

— one ot the 7 '.>on.?er ■ . «. ; 
-the Wall of !\.T: , h- 
of north Liuno mimi ... v 
spacii) original J _. , 1 : 
states i n r.h'2 
Qin emperor- ; >. 
prisoners, ..ioii'j :m : , 
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-wail had iA pounded ,»*rt:i interior with stone facing trails and 
stone roadway aicng chs top - built wide enough to allow a brace 
ot five horses to gallop between, the battlements and thus used to 
convey soldiers, arms e.no food with great speed to various parts 
af the northern frontier 

*during,the day, dlarm was raised by ^eans of smoke si ^nal s (by 
burning a mixture of wolf dung f sulfur and saltpeter) 
and at night by fire ~ the signals could be relayed over SCO km 
within just hours 
-from the 6th to the 14th contury fell into disuse, rebuilt by 
^fche Ming and when the Manchu armies captured China the wall was 
again abandoned and ftsll into ruin (wind and water and 
destruction by man for building materials) 

-rfamous restored pass 50 miles north of Beijing - Ba Da Ling 
«taid that the terrain was so strategically situated and access so 
difficult that "10,000 people can't pass even when there is only 
one guard here" 



THE Lr*M A _ T EJ1PLE (Pal acs of Peace and Harmony) or Yonghegon 

-P&lace of £.n sparer *na zurn^d into a temple in 
—monks fr om '. .LJ,3« .-V-ngoiia came here 

-one of the? j-ggust ura mosc beautiful Tibetan bucirthi st '.riityjim 
outside ot "iii^^L 

-founds ;m :.V-;: -...ont-'-ry iL became the r do,v„ : v ... : 

Su Jdha' 1 -.\i'iJ -,. , K3 had uver 1300 monks in vi ^c^, 

-cioseo 'iar t'*'} ;;u.*"aJ. devolution i i w*»s r ■->■ --->o^ri 

--thi* nugfc- --.-.jjr a -;isi> Pavilion o-f 10,000 i lappi i- -v-vrt \ 
( cons l .Alii . - i ? ' •■; '..he : ne^t s>i afiip 1 t?tr \jr -./i ■ v • 

carpen ;r"/ . ..i:.".: i? m&u'i? from ™ single iian«J >■■- - 
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Kai f the infamous president of the Republic who tried to make 
himself emperor in 1914 



KUNMINB - Yunnan Province, Southwest China * r 
%;<*Bri 1 lance for Generations") 

JL; 

^^rYunnan Province borders Laos, Burma and Vietnam 
^S^«iportance lies in its location - the intersection of trade 
^Xiroutes to Burma. Indochina, Sichuan and Buizhou 

jjfjr capital of Yunnan Province called the "city of eternal spring" 
^temperate climate with flowers that bloom most of the year 
v <r»iddle of Yunnan plateau, subtropical Kunming is encircled by 
^ : a»ts«' to the north, east and west 

; -—diverse topography translated into a variety of crops and 
^agricultural practices - rice, wheat, corn and sugar cane 
are grown and cotton and tobacco are important cash crops - 
logging is carried out in forested areas and livestock are raised 
in grasslands. 

-with the rebuilding to the palace in Beijing during the Manchu 
rule. Yunnan timber was in great demand. Deforestation has 
caused severe erosion problems which were evident on our bus trip 
to Dali. Rains had caused numerous landslides. A variety of 
trees have been planted in an impressive re~f orestation 
program and there are signs alongside the road educating people 
about the importance of trees to their well— being. Homes have 
also been made out of the red earth adding to the erosion 
problem. Strip mining of coal was also evident* 
-this province is rich in deposits of copper, tin, nickel and 
cobalt 

- this plateau region is dotted with green valleys and its 
fertile river basin has a variety of flora and fauna 
-there are still areas in thr SW that contain primeval forests 
illed with animals such as the elephant, rhinoceros, gibbon, 
eacock <many of these delicacies find their way onto Chinese 
enus - although forbidden - they can be fiad *or the adventurous 
and environmentally insensitive gourmet) 
One of the last regions of China to come under the central 
ovnmernt's control 

^Yunnan is sometimes referred to as China's 3rd World - largest 
^Vflajority of China's minority nationalities reside here 
^ <home to 23 nationalities - out of 55) ~ including the Yi f the 
„ Dai , the Naxi and the Bai « Historically most of thsse peoples 
formed their own independent states administered by hereditary 
chieftains* 

Yunnan is not an autonomous region because no one of its 
minority groups ha.a a sufficently large population to be 
dominant; but within the province are some twenty autonomous 
zones and districts created in the 1950s and 1960s 
-during the 8th c- one of these principalities - the Bai kingdom 
of Nanchao, became the most powerful state in the region and 
routed several Chinese armies sent to subdue it* 
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-Kunming used to be one of China's most backward and isolated 
provincial capital*. Tourists still can get a glimpse of what the 
old city looked like despite new buildings and widened roads 
-2000 years old - small trading center (salt, silver, gold r silk 
and lumber ) conquered by Mongols in 1274 - visted by Marco Polo 
-by 1910 French Indo China rail line reached Kunming - stimulated 
commerce and trade - filled up with influx of refugees fleeing 
the Japanese invasion. During the war universities and institutes 
from the coastal provinces were evacuated here along with entire 
factories and workshops. - today an important communications 
center, with rail links to Hanoi and Haiphong in Vietnam 
(recently trade has begun to flow between Vietnam and China - 
after border wars in the late 1970s) 

-end route of the old Burma Road (1000 km of dirt road over high 
mountains and deep precipices, from Lashio in Burma to Kunming 
(followed part of the old silk route) 

~Indu*+rial development since Communist takeover - steel mill, 
manufa.. ««ring center - machinery, chemicals and textiles. 
-Also drug trafficing have added to urban problems 

6REEN LftK£ (Across from the Green Lake Hotel) . 

-NW corner «f the city - walkways lined with willow and cassia 
trees with pavilions, a small island and teahouse along with a 
smal 1 amusement park 

-early in the morning the city comes alive as Chinese display a 
variety of their exercise routines 

-Women of the Bai and Yi Nationalities peddle their handicrafts - 
beautiful embroidered textiles plus tie-dyed clothing 

* 

ASTERN HILLS 

g^v^-30 minute bus ride from Kunming 

Overlooks Lake Dian - 2 to 3 hour walk to the summit and the 
jjaoist temple at its peak. Pass a number of old monasteries and 
ties and usually the path is crowded with tourists 

^jPLE'QF THE FLOWER PAVILION 

idden in a bamboo grove in Western Hills - once the country 
treat of the King of Nanzhou who ruled Yunnan in the 14th C. 
1st pavilion stands before a pond, the entrance flanked by two 
large Celestial Guardians. 
1st, hall statues of the 4 Heavenly Kings and the Maitreya Buddha 
Impressive are the figures of the 500 disciples 
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les from Kunming - jagged stone columns stand up 
all surrounded by trees, pagodas and small lakes 
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hundred© of Chinese tourists 

-embroidery from the Sani branch of the Yi minority are ©old here 
-the ©tone forest Mas once an ocean floor and about 270 million 
years ago it was thrust to the surface and its hardrock with 
10 ft- thick limestone layers were eroded away. 



PALI 

-12 hours by bus from Kunming - the narrow winding road passes 
through small villages and intensively farmed hillsides - rural 
China at its most beautiful 

HDali sits on deep and beautiful and resource (fish) rich Erhai 
Lake and is fringed by snow-capped mountains 

V A half day boat ride with stops at small temples and a Bai 
village - with a visit to a farmer's home - 

-Home of the Bais who rejected Chinese superiority, but would 
learn from its civilization ~ Dai f their capital, became an 
important cultural center. In the 13th c« the Bai state lost its 
independence to the Mongol invaders and was incorporated into 
China proper. Many Chinese have moved into the area and make up 
well over half of the province's population. Minority resentment 
has not vanished with the Communist takeover and during the 
Cultural Revolution the government's suppression of folk 
festivals and demolition of temples. But recently minority 
cultures have been allowed to bloom once more. Infact - many 
autonomous regions have been created. Special educational 
opportunities exist for talented minority students and they are 
exempted from the i child per family policy - they are allowed 2 
children. Many Han Chinese resent gov't policy that favor the 
mi nor i ty popul at i ons . 
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MINORITY MIDDLE SCHOOL 



^^^,-rvisit with graduating seniors awaiting their test results and 
col lege placements 
fc Hbright young men and women have been given the opportunity at 
the State's expense to continue their education at this boarding 
* school 




LOCAL BAI MUSEUM 



^architecture is representative of a Bai residence 



^.^f^ Bfli THREE COURSE TEA PARTY 



-Special performances of Bai folksongs and Opera 
-Tea ceremony - the bitter, the sweet and the tea of life f love 
1 and friendship 

pw m 






XfrftN- Shaanxi Province, Northeast China 

-located in thai Wei River Valley on the southern bank of the Wei 
River / 
-the largest city in northeast China - capital of China for 
almost a thousand years <li dynasties) ~ one of the world *s great , 
cities, rivalling and even surpassing its contemporaries 2 
Baghdad , Constantinople, and Rome 

r-the northern plateau shelters Xian f roe the north Minds in 

nter and the sourthern mountains protect the town from the 
potter weather of the south 

^preferred as the site of the ancient capital because of its 
location west of the Tong Suan pass 

—Wei Valley and middle Yellow River area of Shaanxi have been 
inhabited since the neolithic era and before - considered to be 
the cradle of Chinese civilization 

—Xian and sites around Xian were established as the capital from 
the time of the earliest dynasties up until the end of the Tang 
Dynasty - capital called Chang An 

-Chang An, < "Everlasting Peace") as the city was then called, was 
the mast important center of Asia and the meeting point of east 
and west - covered 30 sq. miles and almost 2 million in 
population - the Grand Canal connected it with' the ports and 
granaries of South China, and many caravans plied the Silk Road 
to Persia, Byzantium and the Middle East* Foreigners settl td in 
the capital bringing the fashions and culture of their homelands. 
-Capital of the Tang Dynasty - "China's Golden Age* 7th to 10th 

Cm 

-for thousands of years the Chinese of this area have struggled 
to tame the waters of the province by digging canals, making dams 
to irrigation the agricultural areas- 

-extensive terracing on hillsides and large-scale planting of 
trees and shubs have been adopted to prevent erosion and lessen 
the impact of droughts 

**-major agricultural crops are wheat, rice, maize 

ich in coal 9 also mined are iron ore, manganese and copper 
ince 1949 emphasis has been on industrialization - machinery, 
ectrical instruments, cement, fertilizer, etc. - today it is 
he center of Northwest China's textile industry. 




—symbol of the city - built during the Tang Dynasty and restored 
... in the 18th century 
I —base of brick and superstructure of wood - typical of Ming 

architectural style - no nails were used in the woodwork 
"construction 1 

-the fine iron bell weighs 2 1/2 tons and was made in the 15th c, 

" -Banners celebrating the Silk Road Expedition are everywhere ~ 

the retracing of the 2000 year old route commemorates the Silk 

«^Road as a road of friendship and cooperation during th Han and 

mnq dynasties reviving the memory of the fruitful and friendly 

^exchanges and trade bet ween th e Chinese people and the 

er , .countr i es <adl Rs*****^ I--? * ^«%r '* 

. .' 4*. ^w.-* 
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-constructed during the Tang Dynasty in the 14th c. and amongst 
the few city walls still in existence in China 
—surrounded by a moat and built 39 f t« high* SO— 60 ft. wide at 
the base - from a rectangle with a perimeter of 8 1/2 miles with 
watchtowers standing at each corner 

"SHUTTLE PQffS§ PftQQR^ V.: ■. ^ 

' ' - M- ■ , ' 

—once formed part of a famous temple built in the 7th c. by an 
Empress to honor the Emperor 

-hundreds of monks lived in the temples, the most famous was a 
pilgrim monk who traveled to more than 30 ancient states to study 

Je^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ & 

-damaged during 3 earthquakes in 1487, 1553 and 1557 - top two 
stories fell to the ground. 



BIG GOOSE P AGODA AND TEMPLE OF GREAT GOOD WILL 

-built by a Tang Emperor in honor of his mother in 648 A.D. 
-the name of the Pagoda refers to an old Indian legend telling of 
a monastery where the monks were allowed to eat venison, veal and 
wild goose - one day, a flock of wild geese flew over the 
monastery and admonished the greedy monks to give up eating meat 
and bade them to teach and missionize according to the school of 
Mahayana Buddhism. As a warning, one of the geese sacrificed 
itself by plummeting from the air. The monks then built a pagoda 
and buried the goose there. 



XI AN PROVINCE MUSEUM 

e of the finest collections of archeological treasures in 
ina _ ■ " - - 

houses the magnificent Forest of Steles 



UM OF THE EIGHTH ROUTE ARMY 




ao, Zhou Enlai, Agnes Smedley and other famous individuals 
Sited this headquarters of the Red Army during it struggle with 
he Japanese and Nationalists. 



0MB OF QIN 8HI HUANG PI 
-the first emperor of China 

-after this 13-yr old boy became king of the Kingdom of Qin i 

B.C. , hm spent 25 years in armed struggl e "conquering all 
other kingdoms in China - left his mark on history as a 

bold. reformer butlmlso^ljcruel typ 
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-be drafted hundreds of thousands of peasants to complete the 
Great Wail, standardized wights and measures, unified the system 
of writing and built a network of road. 

-cruel to his opponents and anyone who stood in his way - he had 
all texts on Conf iciansim burned and the scholars banished "or 
beheaded *• 
_}-700 , 000 man work force built his mausoleum - heaps of treasure 
were piled inside the hugh burial chamber whose ceiling 
reportedly formed a sky with pearls for stars, 
-preliminary excavatons of the site have already begun - China 
has many potential sites to excavate, but she is taking her time 
until she develops the techinical know-how to do the Job 
correctly and preserve the treasures that will be uncovered. 

mt* TERffft CQTTA WftpFUPRS 

-one mile east of the tomb lies one of the great archeological 
treasures in the world - the 8th wonder of the world 
-the first Emperor's vast subterranean funeral vault discovered 
in 1974 

-uncovered to date are over 7,000 life size figures in the vault, 
grouped in battle order, rank by rank, some mounted on 
horse-drawn chariots, others in infantry groups armed with 
spears, swords and crossbows. Each has individually moulded 
features, hairstyles and clothing with posture and expressions 
reminiscent of Greek archaic statuary 

-^his army incorporated many military innovations, including the 
creaton of a strong cavalry as the main body of the army. The 
real weapons that the clay figures carry indicate the high level 
of weaponry, for en ample they had repeater crossbows with 
sighting mechanisms and long swords make of a metal allow as 
hard as average strength carbon steel. 

-when the Qin Dynasty was overthrown the tomb was partially 
devastated and most of the weapons of the underground army 
stolen. The wooden posts and boards in the" shelter were 
estroyed by fire, causing the under ground "compound to cave in. 



USB HQT 3F8*NgS 



a favorite spot of 
and palances have 



miles east of Xian - this lush oasis was 
kings who lived at Xian, many residences 
been built here. 

-site of the famous love story of a Tang Emperor and his 
beautiful concubine he was so in love with her he ignored the 
affairs of state and when her adopted son led an uprising, the 
Emperor 's ministers ordered her p; t to death - and she hanged 
herself 

-another story about a Zhou ruler who loved a pretty concubine - 
but in spite of all her charms, she never laughed. The 
king determined to make her smile is said to have lit the signal 
light - and of course, all the princes hurried to his 
ing that they had been fooled, they returned home 
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the concubine laughed maliciously. The king repeated the joke. 

When the enemies really did come a short time later and the 

signal -fire was lit, nobody came to his rescue and the enemies - 

killed him bringing the Zhou Dynasty to an end. 

-the springs and buildings have been extensively restored. * 

Pavilions, towers, and terraces have been erected in Tang-style 

architecture 

-one famous pavilion is where Chang Kaishek was captured in the 
"Xian incident" - 1936 - hearing a gunshot he fled his room 
leaving his dentures and one shoe - he was captured by 
the Communists and shortly after that agreed to cooperate with 
them against the Japanese. - • 



NEOLITHIC SITE AT BAN PO - 

-discovered in 1953 and excavated in the 1950s - 4 levels of 
neolithic society were uncovered dating from 6080 to 5600 B. B. 
-a building has been erected over the site, which includes 
foundations of house, a pottery kiln, storage pits, a moat and 
graveyard. 



-means M up from the sea" - over looks the bend in the Huangpu 
River, a wide stretch of brown water 

-one of three municipalities (Beijing and Tianjin) directly under 
the central government's control 
-China's major port - deep natural harbor 

-river's edge before 1949 called "the Bund" now the River Front 
-tree-lined waterfront was probably the best known street in the 
Orient 

-flanking the Bund are old European-stile buildings that were 
once the international banks and trading companies 
-with more than 12 million inhabitants - the most heavily 
populated urban area in the world 
-industrial center -light and heavy industry 
<>-jover 80% of its industrial products are sent to other parts of 
ina or are exported. 

rows most of its own food - its highly mechanized and 
rosperous suburban communes have China's highest crop yield per 
acre 

cosmopolitian than Beijing 
fom its begining as a small fishing village grew into a town of 
& fading significance in the 17th and 18th c. - during the 
um *ar, it feH to the English fleet in 1842 and following the 
eaty of Nanjing was opened to foreign trade. The first of the 
equal Treaties forced upon China. The English dominated 
©amerce in the region, but American and European traders were 
iso active, (privileges of extraterritoriality) Foreigners 

trolled banks, customs, trading houses, shipping and trading - 
n t mansions and poverty and squalor Existed 
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- signs at the entrance of the central parks forbidding Chinese 
and dogs from walking on lawns were erected. 

-the Chinese Communists Party was founded in Shanghai in 1921 - 
and 6 years later, a wave of strikes and demonstrations it ..' 
organized were brutally suppressed by Chiang Kai-shek. Thfs was 
the beginning of the long battle between Nationalists and- 
C om m unists. 

-an important cultural and scientific center - Opera, ballet and 
circus companies plus 190 research institutes, universities and 
technical schools. 



SITE OF THE FIRST NATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE CCP 
-in the former French concession 

-July 1921, 13 representatives of the 53 Chinese Communists took 
part in the congress - the meeting was interrupted because of the 
danger of the French police making a raid - the meeting was moved 
to a small boat outside the city. 



7 stories - first 
A.D. later 



THE t-QNQ HUA TEflPL^ 

-nearby the only pagoda standing in Shanghai — 
erected during the Three Kingdoms period 3 247 
destroyed by fire and rebuilt in 977. ■•»■ «•» 
-the temple buildings* date from the Qing Dynasty 
-the buildings with their restored saffron walls* red^-lacquered 
pillars and sharply upturned roof-ends are a fine example of 
Southern architecture of the Song dynasty* 




FQXBDRO 

Feint-Venture Company - 1983 - instrumentation industry < process 
systems) - manufacturing old technology - headquarters 
»ton, Mass. 

;hese ventures have been given priority - energy and resources 

>eral Manager wishes workers would take more individual 
[itiative 

Comments on relaxation of safety or environmental safeguards 

-e positive plus no "union" headaches - plus cheap labor makes 
lina an attractive place to do business - Americans need to know 
to do business here - politics takes the front seat - Beijing 
lemonstrations/af termath - U.S. not actively pursuing the deals 
Jce the Japanese and Koreans. 




SHANGHAI INSTITUTE OF SHA0X1NG OPERA 
-rehersal for opera performance 
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/--Acupuncture treatment 
~Qi gong Inst i tut© 

—Traditional Chinese herbal remedies 
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Around 5S0 B.C. - three men born who all had a great influence on 
Chinese thoughts Confucius, Buddha and Lao-tzu. 



Confucianism — less a religion than a system of ethics designed 
to ensure an orderly, smoothly-functioning society 
;-each individual had to fulfill his or her obligations to 
felloe-humans 

- women owed their husbands respect and obedience, children 
owned their parents filial piety - stable families 
formed a stable nation, the Emperor, like a father, cared for his 
subjects, in return from which he was respected and obeyed 
unquestioning! y. t - 

-systems of obligations take precedence over individual freedom - 
order and stability is more important than personal freedom 
-made the official state philosophy in the 2nd c. B.C. - the 
Confucian Classics became the basis of all education and later 
civil service examinations. 



Buddhism 

-did not originate in China - but 500 years after Buddha's death, 
Indian monks travelled to China to preach his doctrines of 
asceticism, reincarnation and nirvana. Over the years, many 
famous monasteries were found and some emperors became devout 
dhists. 

he Ch'as sect, founded in the 6th c , was greatly influenced by 
aoism, stressing meditation and mental training to achieve 
lightenment. (Called Zen in Japan) 
.China new Buddhist deities were created and the worship of 
bodhisattvas, a rank of supernatural beings in their last 
carnation before Nirvana, became very important 
emplss are filled with the images of Mai trey a - the future 
ddha (portrayed as fat and happy over his coming promotion) 

Amitabha, a savior who will reward the faithful with 
mission to a Christian-like paradise 
d most important Quayin - a Madonna-like goddess of compassion 
perhaps one reason why many Chinese could relate to Catholicism 
and the Madonna) 

Taoism 



-f ol 1 ower of the Tao seeks communion with nature and harmony with 
the way of the Universe 

-surrendering one's mind to the flow of nature has had a great, 
influence on Chinese art - esp. painting 

^transformed into a popular religion complete with a large- 
pantheon of folk deities and spirits 



Chinese folklore is full of suspersti tion - the Kitchen God that 
one sees on the doors of traditional Chinese homes (more to in 
the country side) is given sticky candy and alcoholic drinks so 
that when he goes to heaven he cannot report bad things about the 
family. The Rain god is moved into sunny or smokey places in the 
house or given dirty socks to bring rain to the crops. 
Children's quilts or clothing are decorated with tigers who will 
catch and eat devils. Decorations also include toads, scorpians, 
lizards and spiders to scare away the evil spirits. 
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-China's one child per family policy has been more successful in 
the city than in the countryside - where extra hands are needed 
to work in the fields and as the peasant farmers becomes more 
prosperous economic sanctions do not seem to be a threat 
-The problem of creating a "little emperor" - 6 planets 
(grandparents and parents) around the "sun" will perhaps create a 
very self -centered individual 

-The death of female infants in the countryside remains a problem 
-In the City and Countryside one sees many posters praising the 
virtues of one child per family and the importance of females 
-In the 1950s, advisors to Mao warned him of the grave 
on sequences of China's rapidly growing population and called for 
ontrols but Mao's answer was "one mouth, two hands" 

ina Daily - Chinese men should take more responsibility for 
amily planning - a new technique called "Vasoligation" 
aditi anally it has been the sole responsibility of women, 
tween ^980-89 over 35 million couples received a one-child 
tificate. Between 1991-95 (as the baby boom generation of the 
960 ' S comes of age) 323 million women will be of childbearing 

every year, and over 80% of these women live in the country 
ids and these women are disinclined to take any contraceptive 
asures — there remain a big need for birth control ! There are 

20 varieties of contraceptives in China - but none 100% 
lTable. (IUDs and tubal ligation are the chief contraceptive 
methods in rural China) 

-Exceptions to the one child per family are if the first child is 
handicapped or retarded and minority nationalities may also have 
two children. V-W* 



--China 
the world as a whole 
developed regions 
developing regions 
USA 

China takes the lead in the world in terms of output of some 
•important industrial and agricutlural products, but all these 
i. products are rather low in average per capital output. Overgrowth 
"JjjS* population is exerting heavy pressure on her resources and 
•peaking the ecological environment deteriorate day by day. 
-China's 4th census was being taken in July of 1989 
'With 7 Million government workers - signs were everywhere 
stressing the importance of being counted 

-between 1949 -1979 the Communist Party followed a policy of land 
reform and worked on building a planned economy, the landlord and 
boureosie class was destroyed by 1951 (Mao's "Revolution is 
not a tea party") and land/agriculture was collectivized - small 
units at first and then much larger ones by the 1960s. Industry 
was nationalized. The state set prices, mads: decisions about 
resource usage and what would be produced. Th^* Soviet model was 
applied and a centrally planned economy pursued rapid industrial 
and urban development. "The Great Leap Forward' and the "Cultural 
Revolution" was an economic disaster, -with D%?ng Xiaoping 's 
return to power in 1977 under his leadership China instituted 
economic reform in both the agricultural and industrial sectors. 
Hu Yaobang and Zhao Ziyang were brought into help in the reform 
policies. The "iron rice bowl" was smashed. 
-In Agriculture "the responsibility system" was introduced. 
Farmers were given more independence in deciding what to grow, 
land was contracted to individuals, and state quotas were kept 
low and excess agricultural produce could be sold in private 
rkets. The results were impressive. Agricultural output 
ncreased dramatically. i 

•the responsibility system*' was introduced into the state run 
actor ies also. Economic incentives and worker contracts are 
eing ^tested. - but problems with a "two pricing system" have 
minted its success. Allocation of resources - energy and raw 
terlals have presented a big problem. In the 1980s 25% of 
tate businesses were losing money - the government printed money 
b pay the bills and by 19S9 the inflation rate was at 18% 
itting the urban populations hard. With the events at Tianamen 
qu are the government reasserted itself and pulled back its 
eform efforts. Currently state production is down - factories 
< H e" closed or working at a reduced capacity. To keep the economy 
^moving * and expertise from the West are needed. "To get rich is 
glorious" is a difficult value in a society dedicated to 
socialist goals. The Communists party is having a difficult time 
^reconciling economic freedom and political control. Free 
>. enterprise zones have been created and Joint Ventures have been 
encouraged - but doing business in China is not easy! 
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-real decisions ire made at the party level - and party policy is 
then translated into the State Political institutions. To a 
certain degree "democratic centralism** exists - decisions are 
discussed but once a decision is made party discipline prevails. 
Every aspect of Chinese society has been politicized - at* the 
lowest level 5 to 10 people form groups to discuss/study 
political issues and arrive at "the correct view" -a "mul ti -party 
system" theorectically exists in China, but the role of the 
parties is to advise and supervise each other and most 
importantly to acknowledge the leadership of the Communist Party 
and its monopoly on "truth" 

-Mass mobilization of the people is possible through the "danwei " 
: (the unit that meets all social /economic aspects of the people's 
lives. ) , . 

-There are many similarities between the Old Imperial System and 
the Marxist-Leninist Political System 
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1) The Imperial system was run by an elite scholar class that 
was above the law - men devoted to ideology, men were more 
important than the law -(red vs. expert - the ideal is that they 
be one in the same) 

2) Intolerance of "truths" other than the accepted thought 

3) Hierachies - each level had certain rights and privileges 
(very conscious of rank) - (Very evident the day I was at the 
Forbidden City and some important party dignitaries were touring 
the sites - one got a real feeling for rank despite the fact the 
China is supposedly building an equal itari an state) 

4) Absense of tension between the individual and state - the 
state has the legitmacy to interfere in the individual's li-fe 

5) The individual is part of the network - mutual 
responsibility, supervision and an absense of privacy are 
necessary. 

6) Fear of chaos — the emphasis on maintaining order 

7) No strong alternative institutions to. the State 

rChina's authoritarian legacy was inherited by the Communist 
arty. And it was tremendously popular in 1949. 
'rob 1 ems - leaders have become removed from the people - 
Corruption /"back door' 1 and pr ivi ledge were important reasons 
©hind the Tianamen Square demonstrations. Also the inability 

lid institutions that will last over time - power has been 
ased up personalities not institutionalized processes. 
;Deng has allowed the lossening of controls by the Communist 
party over various asepcts of Chinese social /economic lives, 
has been necessary to relinquish control in order for long term 

viva! . - 
5-China will stay on the socialist road - it has too many people 
and too few resources not to plus the system is not that fragile. 
"Socialism and China fit together like a hand in a glove - 
^ Chinese live a communal life." (Prof. Canning) The Government 
'believes that politics can be insulated from economics. The West 
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endemic. What will happen when Deng diss no one knows. The 
system must come to encourage and promote "talent , trust, and 
responsibility" as every successful political system must. 

ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES r 

vir on mental education is being introduced into Chinese schools 

colleges 
eenbelts have been 
ite the pollution 
to be thriving 

„ 2STX of Beijing has been reforested and gr eenbelts have been 
rirepl anted north of the city to protect 




planted in 
(coal ) the 



Beijing and other cities - 
locust trees, bushes and flowers 



north of the city to protect it from dust storms 
f;H** Beijing Normal University - the apartments have trash shafts 
'and collection is 
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by a single individual with a cart, host of 
appears to be biodegradeable. In fact, in the country 
one saw piles of trash composting. In the Xian farming community 
that we visited the trash site was next to the outhouses and the 
sewage was composted into the trash (most of it biodegradeable) 
-Plastic is just recently becoming a problem - but even plastic 
appears to be recycled - from plastic bags to plastic bottles 
-Although there are anti -littering signs - people seem to throw 
everything on the ground and other people clean it up 
Women sweepers appm&r everywhere. In the markets there is little 
packaging - even in a super market that I visited. People bring 
their own shopping bags and meat and fresh vegetables are bought 
unwrapped. 1 saw no styrof oam! 

-Cardboard appears to be recycled - bicycle carts full of 
cardboard appear frequently in Beijing, 

-On our trip from Dali to Kunming - we had canned pop and 
carefully put out cans in a box - our driver drank his pop and 
threw that can over the side of the hill along with the rest of 
the cans we had put in the box - despite this there was no litter 
long the highway - perhaps because China is so resource poor 

e is always picking up another's trash to recycle. At one 
Purist site in Dali, a Bai woman, was collecting aluminum cans. 
r boat trip on Erhai Lake - a tourist spot of great beauty and 
,_Ch,,f ishing resource for the local economy - while standing on 
aecR* A a few of the 
ahs"pf pop overboard 
peal "f ishermen) 

al appears to the the major source of air pollution - tall 
kestacks are everywhere - for example on the Beijing campus - 
al is used to heat, water. The winter skies must be very 
ol luted - in fact one Professor commented on the unhealthy air 
1$ the*' winter time. 

pries were seen spewing out all kinds of emissions - 
though there is growing environmental awareness - pollution 
Seems to be a sign of progress because it denotes 
industrialization. 

hina'Dailv -^a chemical factory in Dalian was fined for water, 
ollution when' it dumped chemical waste containing poisonous lead 
gg**lrito v I M tihriap breeding ground ifi 1987j fjs 
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Teacher© and students were sent to the country side to work on 
coweunes and public projects. Many young men and women now feel 
that their revolutionary dedication was abused and betrayed 
by Mao - the Cultural Revolution was a tragic time for China, 
-ftecent government policy is changing from the education of an 
elite and education for examinations <* selective education" > 
to a new emphasis on education for all students 
-in the past 50% of all students went to Jr. High 
30% to Senior High 
3-4% to the University 
years are now compulsory - 6 years elementary/3 years 
secondary - in the big cities 12 years of compulsory education 
are required 

-the Central Education Committee issues the general curriculum 
for the schools, but allows some local flexibility 
-students enter sqhpea at 6-7 years of age and finish elementary 
at 12 years old MT Jr. High at 14. 

-Emphasis is placed on moral values and responsibility to the 
people and the state - with the aftermath of the Beijing 
demonstrations last spring - the legendary hero Lei Feng's 
picture < w rustless screw in the revolutionary plan") and model 
performance and thinking are again on the walls of the various 
schools that we visited 

-There is a 6 day school week - homework is heavy at the middle 
school level - pressures are great - because the examinations 
determine what schools and universities will be available to 
students. The state pays for most aspects of education even at 
the college level. 

-Teachers at the school we visited teach 2 classes a day with 
SO students per class 

-Recent problems include cheating on examinations, smoking among 
secondary school male students, love letters and affections 
between older male and female students, and with increased 
economic opportunities in the free markets and in the countryside 
-students are dropping out to work and make money. 
-Plus female students although they start out being very 
competitive academically with boys - by the time the 
reach adolescent they start to fall behind < social pressures) - 
traditionally said "The sky is high for women" - "Women's wings 
are very heavy) also descri mi nation limits their employment 
opportunities - its not in the education system but out in "the 
eal world" - Mao said "When women get liberated, the world will 
tet liberated" Faculty members at universities - more than 1/2 
e women and there are many women directors. 

ly Life of a student 
'-8 -self study or foreign language (English) 

12 - 4 classes with 30 minutes of exercise 
2-2 - most students go home for lunch 

classes resume and after school there are many voluntary 
activities - music, dance, games 

dinner - 2 hrs. of homework (recently a new policy has 
been instigated that the homework burden should be 
decreased to reduce tension in the lives of students) 
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Why did the democracy movement fail in china in the 
spring of 1989 but succeed in Eastern Europe later that year? A 
strong argument has seen advanced to suggest that the dramatic 
political demonstrations and subsequent reforms in Eastern Europe 
were not readily suppressed because of the world-vide repulsion 
of the Chinese Communist Party's violent solution to end the 
student protest at Tiananmen Square. However , any further 
attempt to link causality between the protests at Tiananmen and 
Eastern Europe lacks collusiveness, simply because the Chinese 
Communist Party has never depended on an outside army to maintain 
its hold on power. The Party has every incentive not to lose its 
strong control and, after all, it was Mao Zedong who sale that 
all power flows from the barrel of a gun. f**~ \ ... . 

There is a cogent rationale for teaching the «■»•» ananmen 
protest in the social studies curriculum. Indeed, the events 
preceding and following June 4, 1989 continue to shape Bast-West 
relations and to offer a historical and contemporary perspective 
of the interplay of Chinese political and socio-economic 
conditions. 

Judging from my discussions and interviews with Chinese 
students and professors during a 1990 Fulbright Summer Seminar in 
China, there is a pervading perception of chagrin concerning the 
massacre on June 4, 1989, but also a sense of confusion about the 
goals of the student protest, the Chinese students' definition of 
democracy, and world-wide reaction to the democracy movement. 

One Chinese student asked me if American students 
supported the Chinese students at Tiananmen. X answered that 
they did, even though a groundswell of support and protest 
similar to the American students' reaction to events at Kent 
state did not emerge. But the events at Tiananmen reminded many 
Americans of demonstrations and sit-ins in the US during the 
i960 's. We recognised ourselves when watching Chinese students 
wearing headbands with Chinese characters and singing songs 
reminiscent of "We Shall Overcome." Attempting to make sense of 
what happened at Tiananmen square would provide a window of 
opportunity to understand the long history of student protest in 
shaping China's history and its interactions with the outside 
world. 

Additionally, Fang Liz hi recently wrote in The Mew York 
Review of Books (September 26, 1990) that the events of Tiananmen 
have ended what he calls Chinese amnesia; that is, the Chinese 
Communist Party's banning from memory of its nefarious record of 
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human rights violations. Lishi statos that the events at 
Tiananmen represent M . . . the first time that Chinese Communist 
brutality was thoroughly recorded and reported, and the first 
tine that virtually the whole world was willing to censure it." 
Lishi believes that the real history of last year's events cannot 
be forgotten and that this is an "indispensable step in China's 
joining the world and moving toward progress •" 

Given this rationale, the following hypotheses for 
teaching Tiananmen in the social studies curriculum are presented 
heres 

1. Researching the results of Chinese student movements 
will provide a framework to consider the unique role 
Chinese students have played in shaping China's 
history. 

2. Providing both Western and Chinese current 
perspectives of the events at Tiananmen will assist 
students in developing their own interpretation and 
judgment of the Chinese solution and its impact on 
the international community. 

3. By investigating both stated and implied goals of 
the Chinese student protest, students will be able 
to determine the emerging definition of democracy 
proposed by Chinese students and compare/contrast 
this definition with their own definition of 
democracy • 

4. Through researching the chronology of events at 
Tiananmen as described by Western and Chinese 
journalists and official documents, students will be 
able to synthesize similar and different 
interpretations • 

5. By exploring the meaning of xia fang, students will 
decide if any government's short-term solution to 
suppress the free interchange of ideas inherent in 
any policy of opening up to the outside world is 
doomed to failure. » 



From these five hypotheses, several activities can be 
developed to begin student research. Initially, the research 
should be question-driven, rather than thesis-driven. In other 
words, students need to frame general questions about the 
Tiananmen protest, questions which they consider 'important to 
pursue. Using primary and secondary research sources, students 



oai* then bag in to focus their questions and pursue further 
investigation. Questions such as the following vera typical t 

Why was the protest held at Tiananmen square? what 
role did Hu Yaobang's death, the hunger strike, Mikhail 
Gorbachev's visit and the Goddess of Democracy statue play in the 
democracy movement? why didn't the Chinese government strike 
against the students sooner? Who were the student leaders? 
Where are the student leaders now? What kin* of democracy were 
the students pursuing? Was it democratic for some students to 
refuse to leave the square when a majority wanted to? What role 
will continued economic reform play in providing more democracy? 
should the US enforce strict sanctions against the Chinese 
government? 

For example, several students were interested in 
discovering what caused the student unrest in 1989. Using 
cooperative learning strategies to focus the research writing, a 
group of students uncovered the following s 

1. student protest and public demonstrations are deeply 
rooted within China's unique political tradition. 
With over 3000 years of imperial autocracy and the 
tradition of scholar candidates awaiting appointment 
to the imperial bureaucracy, China's class of 1989 
similarly awaited appointment to the bureaucracy of 
the Chinese Communist Party dictatorship. But the 
mood in 1989 found young people angry at being 
assigned to dead-end jobs or no jobs at all, and 
teachers, doctors and engineers were disenchanted to 
see their counterparts in private enterprise earning 
considerably more income. They were also angry with 
the rampant nepotism and corruption within all 
branches of the government. 

2. The official Chiner? government explanation for the 
unrest was to blame hooligans who were incited and 
supported by Western influences interested in 
overthrowing the communist Party, indeed Che Muqi's 
book entitled Beijing Turmoil, printed in the PHC by 
the Foreign Language Press, admits "... the United 
States began to propagate its civilisation by 
sending scholars and professors to China to teach 
and lecture ... as far as American foreign policy 
was concerned, their real purpose was to infiltrate 
China in the ideological and cultural spheres" 
(Muqi, 144) . 
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3. Deng Xiaoping 's dispatch of tana of thousands of 
Chinese college students to study abroad was meant 
to train the next generation with the skills 
necessary to modernize China. However, while living 
abroad in largely deaocratio countries Chinese 
students were also exposed to deaocratio traditions. 
One Radio Beijing analysis said that students had 
been duped by foreign values. They "took in large 
amounts of Western ideas and culture, but they could 
not digest then. Bourgeois liberalism overflowed 
and this was exacerbated by their blind adulation of 
bourgeois democracy. M The same effect occurred 
during the reforms begun by the dowager empress in 
1905. In an effort to save the Qing dynasty, the 
empress sent thousands of students to foreign 
countries to learn how to adapt western 
modernisation. Instead, most of the students became 
revolutionaries and helped to hasten the demise of 
the Qing dynasty. 

Students used their question-driven research findings 
to advance positions to debate, to make connections between 
events at Tiananmen and future US-Chinese relations and to ask 
further questions. Judging from the work of one group, my 
students concluded that Chinese students have toppled governments 
and created a legend about their influence in Chinese history, a 
legend which focuses on their bravery, sense of duty and heroism. 
However, these protest movements have only served to create a new 
political order just as detrimental to student ideas as the one 
they helped to destroy. They also concluded that in order to 
stay in posrez the Chinese Communist Party seems willing to forget 
about the more than 40,000 students and professors who were in 
the West during the 1989 turmoil at Tiananmen and who have not as 
yet returned to China. 

But beyond question-driven research, one of the most 
engaging learning activities was for students to define a 
personal meaning of democracy and compare/ contrast that meaning 
with a variety of definitions given by Chinese students. By 
democracy, we learned that the Chinese do not necessarily mean 
what most Americans think of when they hear the word; that is, a 
US-style party system complete with political campaigns and 
elections. Indeed, the Chinese students were hoping that the 
Party could change for the better by eliminating corruption and 
by allowing a broader-based decision-making process which would 
accept a range of opinions and ideas. They wanted more freedom 
of the press in order to voice their concerns more freely and a 
greater openness than currently exists. They wanted 
accountability within the system. 
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Ti Mu and Mark Thompson remind us that even the 
students who vera interviewed by American news reporters 
suggested that democracy was a slogan for long-term goals and not 
a calling for the overthrow of the Party (at lenst not until 
after the violent suppression of June 4, 1989) • They posits 
*••«. if we take the two extreme interpretations - first the 
American one that they (Chinese students) were calling for full- 
blown Western democracy and then the official Party position that 
they were calling for the overthrow of the Chinese communist 
Party and the establishment of a capitalist republic - we can 
immediately sense that the real demands lay somewhere between the 
above two poles 1 * (Mu and Thompson 23) . 

Finally, in order to help' my students experience 
living history and to determine personal meaning from the events 
of Tiananmen Square, a variety of documents were used to read, to 
discuss and to write evaluations/ interpretations, some of these 
documents included! The People's Daily Editorial of April 26, 
1989 which provoked a strong reaction from the Chinese students, 
Zhao ziyang's speech at the Asian Development Bank, Id Peng's 
conversation with student leaders, Zhao ziyang's Farewell speech 
at Tiananmen and Deng Xiaoping' s speech to the Central Military 
Commission on June 9, 1989. The use of these editorials and 
speeches helped define both sides of the democracy movement from 
both the leaders of the reformers and the Party, and also 
clarified the chronology of events at the square (for English 
translations, use Yi and Thompson's crisis at Tiananmen . 

However, the most moving documents were the Chinese 
student interviews and letters* Of particular interest were the 
thoughts of Chai Ling, a student at Beijing Normal University who 
was named commander in chief of the Tiananmen demonstrators, she 
wrote. 



"The square is our last stand. If we lose it, 
china will retreat into another dark age, the 
people will once again turn against one 
another, with no real feelings or communication 
between them • • • There are so many kids here 
risking their own lives for what you (Chinese 
college students studying abroad) have. Do what 
you can, break down the barriers and don't be 
selfish anymore. Think about our race. One 
billion people can't just fade away." 

Chai Ling's thoughts as well as the feelings of 
other Chinese students made quite an impression on my students. 
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While realising they had little in common with the students who 
protested it Tiananmen square in 1989, they did share a sense of 
communion and understanding for their hopes for human rights and 
future reforms. They, too, identify with th<a spontaneity of 
youth and a need for a forum to empress their views. 

We ended our study o£ Tiananmen with a look to the 
future, considering possibilities for the students and OS-China 
relations. We accepted the fact that the united states no longer 
needs relations with China based on a policy of keeping a strong 
Soviet union in check. We also proposed the possibility that the 
People's Army has demonstrated to Deng that without the military 
he cannot retain power. indeed, the commanders could be in a 
strong position to pick Deng's replacement, a leader who can run 
a tight military state similar to the other fast-moving "Asian 
tigers'* of south Korea and Singapore. These countries, the 
commanders argue, seem to be doing quite well economically 
without democracy. 

Yet, I am reminded of a young college student Z met in 
Kunming who, after looking over his shoulder, said: "Do not let 
America forget us." Teaching about the events of Tiananmen is an 
important step in not forgetting and in teaching students the 
right to think and to inquire. The Chinese students' dream of 
human rights and freedom is truly deferred, and they must arouse 
our concern and hope. 
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INTRODUCTION 

China! The word immediately brings to mind images of one of the oldest, 
continuous empires in the world. Why was China able to survive for more than 2,000 
years? Who, if anyone, was responsible for this accomplishment? This historical 
accomplishment could not have happened by mere chance or accident. What or who gave 
China the ability to survive? Even when China was conquered by the Mongols or the 
Manchus, they were swallowed up by the Chinese culture and became more Chinese than 
Mongol or Manchu. But that is another aspect of history. 

Historical evidence points to Qin Shih Huang ti as the person responsible for 
laying China's enduring foundation. Who was he? What were his accomplishments? 
High school historical texts merely mention his name. His greatest accomplishment 
appears to have been the building of the Great Wall and giving China its name. Yet those 
two deeds obviously would not allow China to endure historically for more than 20 
centuries. Who then was this person and what were his accomplishments. 

The world first learned about Qin Shih Huang ti with the discovery of the terra 
cotta army near Xian in 1974. Along with the rest of the world I, too, became 
inquisitive about this person. Only bits and pieces of information emerged here in the 
West. Certainly most historical texts did little to enlighten us. Most historians focus on 
one negative event, the Book Burning incident, and the decline of the Qin dynasty. 

The focus in this paper is rather on the many accomplishments of China's first 
emperor. The emphasis, therefore, are upon the decisions made by this emperor that 
would unite China and give it a foundation that would allow it to endure until the 1911 
Revolution. 

- I - 



MAIN GOAL: 
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OBJECTIVES: 



1 . Students will be able to list 5-6 major events in the life of Qin Shih Huang ti as 
they perceived them and be able to defend their choices with evidence to that 
effect. 

2 . Students will be able to describe the significant events that lead to the decline of 
the feudal kingdoms of the Zhao (Chou) period known as the Warring States 
period. 

4. Students will be able to identify certain geographic features, such as the Wei 
River, Yellow River, Yangtze River, Tsingling Mountains, North China Plain *nd 
tell how they aided or hindered the growth of Qin. 

4. Students will be able to compare and contrast the accomplishments of Qin Shih 
Huang ti with those of the ancient Pharoahs of Egypt, the rulers of Babylon, the 
Ancient Persian Empire of Darius and Xerses, Alexander the Great, Julius Ceasar 
and/or Charlemagne. What were similar accomplishments and what 
accomplishments were different. 
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PROCEDURE: 
DAY 1: 
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DAY 2: 
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CT"AY 3-4: 
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choices with evidence they deem significant 
DAY 6: 
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7: 
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DAY 8: 

Ask students to analyze the laws that these various rulers had in effect. What was 
the value of human life? What kinds of offenses received the death penalty? Was 
any one kingdom more harsh or cruel than another? 

DAY 9: 

Ask students now to make comparisons and contrasts between Qin Shih Huang ti 
and the rulers from the previous two days. What similarities do they see? What 
contrasts? Would the people of that time be willing to make such drastic changes 
in their lives -- why or why not? Who had more of an impact on history? 
Why? 

DAY 10: 

Ask students to discuss the positive aspects of the rule of Qin Shih Huang ti in 
relation to the development of a China that could endure for 2000 years. Rather 
than a discussion the students could write an essay on their views. 

OPTIONAL ASSINGMENT: 

View the sound filmstn'p: The Terra Cotta Army. 
China and Its' Ancient Pottery Army. 



-QIN SHIH HUANG Tl- 

BACKGROUND: 

The Zhou (Chou) empire of China came to power in 1027 B.C. They were the 
first to bring feudalism to China. The land of China was parcelled out to members of the 
royal family, setting up 1,773 fiefctom, or self governing states. They were required to 
supply the king of Zhou with troops whenever they were needed and sent a portion of 
their income as a tribute to the king. Eventually fiefdoms consolidated into more or less 
independent states. 

In 771 B.C. the Zhou capital was attacked by barbarians from the north. The king 
requested troops to defend the capital city from his feudal lords. The lords refused to 
send troops to defend the capital and the king was forced to move his capital east to 
Luoyang, leaving the Wei River Valley. At this time the fiefdoms had been reduced to 
170 principalities. 

One of the principalities to emerge during this period was the small kingdom of 
Qin (Chin). In 677 B.C. the ruler of Qin took the title of "duke." Much of their time was 
spent battling the nomads from the north. From the nomads, the Qin adopted a military 
that involved riding horses, the beginning of a cavalry, and the use of foot soldiers. The 
people of Qin were more military in character because of their constant battle with the 
nomadic barbarians. They were considered China's Wild West as they were further west 
of the more civilized Chinese empires. 

The Qin empire was located at the west end of the Wei River Valley, the state 
furthest to the west. It waa protected by mountains all the way around them. It was 
called the "region without passes," because of the difficulty in attacking them. 
Geography then protected them. Also, the land was extremely fertile and farmers were 
prosperous, thus insuring plenty of food, which could sustain a growing population. 

WARRING STATES 431-221 B.C. 

Before the Warring States period wars, wars between the principalities were 
fought like games. Certain rules were followed with much ceremony. Few people were 
killed, enemy soldiers gave each other back their arrows and allowed each side to pick up 
the dead or wounded. 
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Gradually the rules changed. By 481 B.C. battles became more vicious, involving 
thousands of soldiers on both sides. By 246 B.C. the principalities had been reduced to 
seven. They were Qi. Chu, Yan, Han, Zhao, Wei, and Qin. 

Chariot warfare was used by all kingdoms in 481 B.C The Chinese did not raise 
many of the horses needed for battle. Instead many were gotten from the nomads to the 
north. Chariots made up the main force of an army. Land could not be too rugged or the 
chariot ould not maneuver. The land in the lower reaches of the Yellow River valley 
was flat, with few geographic obstacles. All except the Qin kingdom. It was surrounded 
by mountains with only a few passes providing access to their territory. 

After 481 B.C. games of war were no longer. Battles became brutal with huge 
numbers of casualties. Also, new techniques were employed and new weapons invented. 
In 307 B.C. the Zhao first used a cavalry as a main fighting force. The Qin were the first 
to use footsoldiers and cavalry together. They also were the first to keep a standing 
army. And they paid their warriors by the number of enemy heads they brought back. 
New inventions were seize machines, moveable towers and catapults. These were 
necassary to attack the fortified cities. Wars gradually became very destructive with 
numerous deaths, mass executions, prisoners held for ransom or used as slaves. 

In one period of 130 years the state Qin was involved in 125 major battles. 
The casualties suffered by Qin's enemies totaled 1,489,000 killed, wounded, captive or 
deserted. In 262-260 B.C. the Qin and Zhao fought a major battle at Changping. The 
Zhao were defeated and between 400,000 and 450,000 Zhao soldiers were killed or 
buried alive. But the Qin suffered casualties also, losing half their soldiers to death or 
injury. The State of Chu had an army of over one million soldiers. Several states had 
armies of 5-6 hundred thousand. The Han army was only 300,000. Many states used 
boys as young as fifteen years old. 

Because the states of Han and Wei were closest to the Qin. they suffered the most. 
Once a state was defeated, nothing escaped destruction. On the battle field bellies were 
slashed open, heads cut off and bones were scatted in the grass. The victorious army 
would occupy the annexed territory. Crops would be destroyed, trees cut down, temples 
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burned and cattle slaughtered. The captured people were either killed or forced to be 
domestic servants or slaves of the victorious state. 

Peasants suffered the most. They paid heavy taxes to pay for the armies. A major 
campaign could cost the income of ten years of farming. Canals and irrigation systems 
were used both for defense and irrigation for crops. During battles, the enemy would 
break dams, canals and destroy river banks to flood out their enemy. No thought was 
given to the peasants who might be drpwned. The states of Qi, Wei and Zhao were on the 
Yellow River. In 358 B.C. the Chu cut the bank of the Yellow River to flood the Wei. In 
281 B.C. the Zhao cut the Yellow River to flood the Wei. 

The Qi suffered the most during periods of flooding since they were located around 
the mouth of the Yellow River. To protect itself the Qi built a long dam 25 li from the 
north river bank (1 li = 1/3 mile). After the dam was built the Zhao and Wei suffered 
when the Yellow River flooded. The Zhao and Wei then built their own. dam on the 
southern bank. 

Wars were a continuous way of life during the Warring States period. As a result 
thousands of people died. Agriculture was destroyed, and trade was interrupted. 
Artisans and businessmen suffered. Currencies differed from state to state making trade 
and business exchanges difficult. Even within the same state, the same currency may 
differ in value. States interfered in- each other's affair by bribing court officials for 
favors or information. Customs differed between the states. Languages and writing 
script differed. Weights and measurements differed. Despite all this cities continued to 
grow and prosper, populations increased, and trade between the states grew. As a result 
the cities were often the targets of war, damaged by fire and floods, planned by their 
enemy. An enemy one year could be an ally the next because of the constant changing of 
alliances, usually brought about through bribery of officials. In 3i8 B.C. the Qin 
defeated a coalition of forces from the states of Wei, Han and Chao. The Qin decapitated 
82,000. In 312 B.C. the Qin defeated the Ch'u and decapitated 80,000. In 293 B.C. the 
Qin defeated a coalition of the Han and Wei. About 240.000 were decapitated. 

EMERGENCE OF THE STATE OF QIN: 

How and why does the Mate of Qin emerge as the state which conquered the other 
six and unifies China? There are five reasons for their rise in power. 
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First, their state was politically stable. The king was the absolute ruler. He did 
not have to appease noble families or get thei* support before making a decision. He did 
not reward his own family of the heads of noble families with high positions of 
government. Therefore, he did not have to rely on their support. 

Secondly, the rulers chose talented people for high positions in government, 
regardless of their family background. The Qin also employed many talented people from 
the other six states. 

Thirdly, they encouraged and rewarded farming. Peasants were no longer slaves 
and many owned their own land. Most of the fighting between the seven states was not 
done on Qin land. The country was free to produce and it became wealthy. 

Qin was called the "land of abundance." Various reports tell of mountains of grain 
stockpiled about the countryside. Granaries were constructed that held 10,000 dan of 
grain (one dan was equal to one hectoliter). One granary reportedly held 20,000 
hectoliters, another held 100,000 hectoliters. Many were scattered about the 
countryside. 

Qin also engaged in several irrigation projects. One project, the Don Jiang Weir, 
in the frontier section of Qin added 3,000,000 acres into farming production. This was 
in the Sichuan prefecture. 

Foorthly, the Qin controlled the iron production and salt mining areas. The 
profits from these industries went to the government. 

Finally, they were more powerful militarily. Every male served in the army. 
Records say they had an army of more than one million men. Their soldiers were noted 
for their bravery and fighting ability. The soldiers were well equipped. They had a 
strong armour, powerful crossbows, long spears, and sharp swords. On campaigns they 
carried enough food for three days. They could cover 50 kilometers in half a day. They 
called the enemy "cowards" and-they were the "brave men." One historian said it was 
like babies trying to fight giants. In many battles the enemy fled in terror. 
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During the Warring States period it was the custom to send the sons and 
grandsons as representatives to the different states. These representatives were 
actually hostages designed to keep peace. It also helped to build alliances. If war 
occurred or the alliance was broken, the hostage would then be killed. His life in the 
foreign court was very precarious at best. 

King Zhao of Qin sent his son Yi Ren to the state of Zhao as a hostage. Yi Ren was 
one of twenty sons of King Zhao. Since he was not the eldest he could not be the crown 
prince. His older brother Lord An Guo was the Crown Prince (chosen to be the next 
king). Yi Ren's mother was no longer the favorite concubine of the King. 

As a frostage Yi Ren survived on the financial aid supplied him by his father and 
by the king of Zhao (the state wherein he was a hostage). Since there were frequent 
conflicts between the states'of Qin and Zhao, the possibility that Yi Ren would be put to 
death were great. 

Lu Buwei was a wealthy merchant at this time who came from the state of Wei. 
He had become very wealthy because he "bought cheap and sold dear" (sold at very high 
prices). As most merchants at this time he traveled from state to state selling his gcods. 
On one trip to the state of Zhao he met Prince Yi Ren. Because of his knowledge of the 
state of Qin, Lu Buwei decided to stake his future on Yi Ren and help him. 

In Qin at that time there was a question on who would succeed the throne. There 
were twenty sons, and King Zhao had chosen Duke An Guo as the next king. Duke An Guo 
was already 50 years old. His favorite concubine Madam a Yang had no children, 
therefore, the Crown Princo had not been chosen. That meant that one of An Guo's 
brothers could be t.'.e next king. Since Yi Ren was far away in the state of Zhao, he would 
probably be the last to be considered as the future king. 

Lu Buwei said he would help Yi Ren by gping to the Qin court and pleading his 
cause. He gave Yi Ren 500 ounces of gold to entertain the court officials of Zhao to begin 
to build alliances. 
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As soon as Lu Buwei arrived in the state of Gin he went to see Madam Hua Yang - 
the concubine of Duke An Guo. He presented Madam Hua with jewelry and antiques that 
he said had been sent by Yi Ren. He said Yi Ren had great respeo* for Madam Hua and that 
he missed her and Gin. He also said that if Yi Ren would be appointed Crown Prince 
Madam Hua would keep her favorite position in court. This was an important promise 
because as favorite concubine she had special privileges that she could lose. Lu Buwei 
said she must convince An Guo to choose Yi Ren as the next crown prince. And so she did. 
Yi Ren was returned to the Qin court as crown prince, and Lu Buwei became his advisor. 

Lu Buwei had a favorite concubine, Zhao J). She came from a wealthy family and 
she had the reputation of being a good singer and dancer. One night while in Zhao Lu 
Buwei was entertaining Yi Ren and they had plenty to eat and drink. Lu Buwei called 
upon Zhao Ji to entertain them. Yi Ren after seeing her asked Lu Buwei if he could 
marry her. Lu Buwei at first hesitated. But he wanted to keep his favorable position 
with Yi Ren, so he finally consented. Yi Ren did not know that Zhao Ji was pregant with 
Lu Buwei's child when she married him and she did not tell anyone. Yi Ren believed the 
child was his. He was named Zhao Zheng. And so the first emperor of China was born in 
259 B.C. 

In 251 B.C. King Zhao died and Crown Prince An Guo became the king and Yi Ren 
became the Crown Prince. Unfortunately An Guo ruled for one short year when he died 
and Yi Ren became the king. His son Zhao Zheng was named the crown prince. Yi Ren 
took the name King Zhuang Xiang of Qin. He rewarded Lu Buwei by appointing hira prime 
minister of the state of Qin and appointed him noble over 1 00,000 households. 

KING ZHENG OF QIN: 

In 249 B.C. Zhuang. Xian (Yi Ren) became the king of Qin. He ruled two years 
when he died and his thirteen year old son Zhao Zheng became king. He took the name 
King Zheng. Because he was not old enough to rule, Lu Buwei was appointed regent to run 
the country until King Zheng reached the age of 22. Lu Buwei ran the country both 
politically and militarily for 11 years (2 years under Yi Ren and now under his son.) 
During his rule Qin made great achievements. 
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Some of these achievements were: 

249 B.C. - ted an army and conquered Eastern Zhao and annexed the territory 
seizing two important cities. y ' 

248 B.C. - attacked Wei and Western Zhao and captured 38 dties. 

247 B ' C ' ' SLSSTr? 1 W !i' Z £ a °' Yan ' Han and Chu fomed an a»'ance and 
2u»and We"' th6 tmlt0ty taken by Q,n wairTe!urned t0 

244 B.C. - Qin captured 13 Han dties. 

241 B.C. - Han, Zhao, Wei, Chu and Yan joined another alliance. It fell apart 
with the first Qin attack. These five states then attacked Qi 
Meanwhile Qin attacked Han, Zhao and Wei and seized a lot of their 

IcHlu. 

238 B.C. - Qin established ten prefectures or states from the land captured 
from their enemies. 

By 238 B.C. King Zheng was old enough to rule himself - 22 years old. He was 
crowned king in an elaborate coronation and assumed total power in ruling his country. 

Shortly after King Zheng assumed power, a power struggle dev eloped at the court 
between King Zheng and his followers on one side and Lu Buwei and his followers on the 
other. An attempt was made by the followers of Lu Buwei to dethrone King Zheng. The 
plot was discovered and many of those involved were executed. Lu Buwei was implicated 
and also Zhao Ji, King Zheng's mother. Both were exiled to remote parts of the empire. 
Because of his disgrace Lu Buwei eventually drank a glass of poisoned wine and 
committed suicide (honorable death). Many of those implicated were foreigners who 
were working in high positions of government for King Zheng. 

One foreign official was V Si from the state of Chu. He was an advisor to Lu 
Buwei. He wrote a letter io King Zheng to rescind his order expelling the foreign 
officials. He first listed all the benefits these foreign officials had provided the state of 
Qin. Then the most convincing part of his argument was that if these officials were 
kicked out, they would surely go to work for one of the other states. Their information 
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would be used against Qin and could possibly destroy Qin. King Zheng was convinced and 
rescinded his order. He was so impressed with U Si that he appointed him Court Judicial 
Minister and later he became the Prime Minister, second only to King ^heng. 

Li Si also presented King Zheng with another problem. He said many people were 
upset with the King because he did not show the proper respect for his mother by exiling 
her. This did not show the proper respect for her in the eyes of the people. It was the 
duty of children to always show respect to their parents. Therefore, King Zheng should 
go and bring his mother back to court. If he did this the people would respect their king. 
King Zheng listened to him and had his mother returned. In the early years of his reign 
King Zheng would listen to his advisors. Later his advisors became fearful of telling him 
the truth if they thought it would displease him. So they would tell him only what he 
wanted to hear. 

One of the foreign advisors King Zheng almost expelled was Zheng Guo. He had 
been sent to Qin by the State of Han. He was to convince King Zheng to build an extensive 
irrigation project. If it could be done, so many men would be working on the project that 
there would be fewer soldiers for the army. Han would be safe from attack. King Zheng 
discovered the ruse, but after Li Si's convincing argument, he decided the irrigation 
project was a good idea. King Zheng told Zheng Guo to head up the project. It proved to be 
a wise mcve. 

The Zheng Guo canal connected* the Wei River with several smaller rivers to 
bring the much needed water to the loess land for agriculture. The canal was 1250 
kilometers long. He had to cross five smaller rivers, but he used parts of these river 
beds for parts of the canal. During periods of flooding these five rivers absorbed the 
flooding water and not as much damage was done. As the Han has suggested 100's of 
thousands of workers were used on the project. But it did not diminish the army. The 
Zheng Guo Canal - named for its designer turned thousands of acres of the Wei River 
valley into fertile soil. It was used for 1000 years until the Tang Dynasty. 

Another adviser to Qin was Wei Liao from the state of Wei. He joined Qin in 237 
B.C. He eventually became Commander-in-Chief of the Army. He cautioned King Zheng 
not to let the six states unite. If they did they would become stronger than Qin. He told 
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King Zheng to send advisors to the other six states. They were to spare no money to 
spread lies and discord between the states. They would then be too busy arguing among 
themselves that they would not form an alliance. 

Yao Jia was the person chosen to carry out Wei Liao's scheme. He was given 
1000 catties of gold, and 100 chariots filled with jade and other treasures to bribe the 
state officials. They chose a good person for the job. He was originally from the State of 
Wei. He had been a thief who was driven out of Wei. He then went to Zhao and finally to 
Qin. He was successful in his mission because he broke up the alliances between Yan, 
Zhao, Wei, and Chu. 

THE UNIFICATION OF CHINA: 

In 236 B.C. King Zheng made the decision to begin a systematic attack on the 
remaining six states. It took him fifteen years to eliminate them. The State of Zhao was 
the first to be attacked but the State of Han was the first conquered. The unification of 
China ended hundred's of years of fighting and united China for the first time in over 800 
years. 

The State of Zhao was the most powerful at this time. They were the strongest 
rival to Qin. They were fortunate enough to have two good generals leading their armies. 
Thanks to Yao Jia of Qin, an internal conflict developed between the generals, instigated 
of course by him. In 236 B.C. Qin attacked suddenly. The war lasted until 233 B.C. when 
the Qin were defeated. More than 100,000 men were killed. General Li Mu led the Zhao 
army - one of their two able generals. 

In 232 B.C. Qin and Zhao were again at war. Again Qin was defeated. It looked as 
though Zhao would be successful and destroy Qin. But the Qin plan of bribery and 
dissension began to work. General Li Mu was removed as the head of one army. The Zhao 
court officials then quarrelled among themselves as to who should lead their armies. 
Then in 230 B.C. a severe drought hit Zhao, resulting in many deaths. 

Almost as a breather, Qin decided to step away from Zhao and let their inner 
fighting take its toll. It decided instead to attack the State of Han. Han was the state 
closest to Qin and unfortunately it was also the weakest. In 231 B.C. Qin invaded Han 
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with tens of thousands of men. The Han could not offer much resistance. They were 
defeated and surrendered much of their land which made them even weaker. Then in 230 
B.C. Qin attacked a second time. This time Han was too weak to resist. They surrendered 
and became a part of tha State of Qin in 229 B.C. 

In 229 B.C. the Qin attacked the State of Zhao from two directions so that Zhao had 
tew split their army. The war lasted for over a year and hundreds of battles, large and 
small were fought. One of the leading generals was killed by Zhao government officials 
curing their internal squabble. The other general was removed. The net result was the 
ZfTao troops became disenchanted with their own government and many of them deserted. 
A short time later Qin defeated the State of Zhao. 

The next state to be attacked was Yan. it was located on the Yi River. It was 
weakened by many years of warfare with Zhao. They realized they were not strong 
enough to resist the Qin. Instead they decided to try to assassinate King Zheng. Two 
officials were senfand the plot was quickly discovered. As soon as the two officials were 
executed, Qin sent a large army and the State of Yan was eliminated in 226 B.C. 

The next objective was the State of Wei. Once the states of Han and Zhao were 
eliminated Wei found itself surrounded by Qin. Rather than attack Wei, the Qin general 
decided to flood the capital city. He had his army break down the river bank and the 
water rushed into the city. Thousands of people drowned. Three months later the city 
and state surrendered in 225 B.C. 

The initial assault on Chu began in 226 B.C. The Chu had been attacked and had 
themselves attacked others many times during their history. They had by now a large 
territory and a large population. In 224 B.C. the Qin attacked the Chu, who offered little 
resistance. The Qin army of 100,000 men advanced deep into Chu Territory before the 
Chu attacked. It appeared the Qin were winning when the Chu counterattacked. The Qin 
went down to a crushing defeat with many causalities. 

In 223 B.C. the Qin assembled an army of 600,000 men. When the Chu attacked 
the Qin offered little resistance. They kept advancing while the Chu attacked again and 
again, wearing themselves out and running low on supplies. Suddenly the Qin attacked, 
defeating the Chu, eliminating another state. 
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The only state left now was QJ. It had watched the other states be gobbled up. It 
did not send troops to help the other states when they had asked them. Their king was old 
and his advisors kept telling him that they were strong enough to defeat the Qin. They 
made no preparations for war because everyone believed they could not be defeated, in 
221 B.C. the Qin army marched in and conquered Qi without any trouble. 

China was finally united. 

QIN SHIH HUANG Tl 

After the unification of China, King Zheng decided he needed a new title. He felt 
the title of king was not grand enough to describe what he had done. He decided to combine 
a couple ancient Chinese words to get this new title. Huang was the title used by the first 
five rulers of ancient China. The character means God or Heavenly Sovereign. The 
second character ti refers to the three sovereigns of Heaven, Earth and Supremacy. Shih 
means first and King Zheng decreed that only he cculd use Shih or first. Therefore, from 
this time onward he was called Shih Huang ti or Emperor. 

GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 

One of the first things Qin Shih Huang ti did was t:- organize the conquered 
territories according to the Qin government structure. The conquered territories would 
want to keep their own government and their own officials. The emperor firs4 selected 
three gangs or chiefs - the top officials of the government who reported directly to him. 
Li Si kept his position as prime minister, second only to the emperor. As the highest 
official he could wear a gold seal on a purple ribbon around his neck. The second position 
was that of grand commander or military head. The emperor was really the chief 
military man, but the grand commander was responsible for carrying out his orders. He 
also, wore a gold seal on a purple ribbon around his neck as a symbol of his position. The 
third chief was called the royal chief procurator. He was a step below the prime 
minister and the official recording secretary of the emperor. As a sign of his position he 
wore a silver seal on a blue ribbon around his neck. 

Under the three gangs or chiefs, the emperor appointed nine qing or ministers. 
They controlled such areas as justice in the courts, ceremonial rites and the collection of 
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taxes or the treasury. They reported to the three gangs, who reported to the emperor. 
AH this was done to strengthen the central government. Much of this organization was to 
continue down to the revolution of 1911. 

Next, the emperor divided the countryside into prefectures and the prefectures 
into counties. He set up a bureaucratic system very much like a pyramid with the 
emperor at the top who had absolute power; down to the counties and towns within the 
prefecture. Worthy officials were appointed and in the beginning there were 36 
prefectures, later four minority prefectures were added in the extreme north and south. 
The conquered states were divided into the following prefectures: the original state of 
Qin -4, the state of Han - 3, the state of Zhao - 6, the state of Yan - 5, the state of Wei - 
5, the state of Chu -9, the state of Ql - 3, and the 4 minority prefectures. 

Each prefecture had three officials who reported to the central government and 
took their orders from the capital. The prefecture governor was in charge of the day to 
day operations of the prefecture. A prefecture commander was in charge of the army and 
military affairs. The procurator's officers war like a vice governor who kept the 
records - such as tax information, census, etc. 

Within each prefecture were several counties. The county was headed by the 
county magistrate, the assistant magistrato and the county commander or military man. 
Their duties were similar as described for the prefecture, only on a smaller scale. Each 
county was divided into townships. Three elders were appointed to run the townshjp. 
One official was in charge of justice and tax levies, one in charge of education, and the 
third in charge of patrol duty and catchinc thieves. A township covered no more than 5 
kilometers in distance or about one mile. 

The village was organized along township lines. Each village head was 
responsible for getting the necessary laborers needed tor the building projects of the 
emperor and for collecting the taxes. 

One of the major decisions Qin Shih Huang ti made was not to appoint feudal lords 
to govern the prefectures. Li Si, the prime minister, argued that if the emperor's sons 
and feudal lords were given a territory to rule, eventually they could become powerful 
enough to challenge the emperor. This is what happened to the Zhao (Chou) dynasty, 
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leading to its downfall. Li Si suggested instead that the emperor double the rewards to 
his sons and those of merit. The emperor would receive enough benefits from the tax 
revenues it collected. Instead U Si suggested that Qin Shin Huang ti establish 
prefectures and counties. Each one would be headed by a worthy official appointed by the 
emperor. The prefectures would be established in the barren and sparsely populated 
areas of China. The counties would be established in the more populated and prosperous 
areas. As the prefectures became prosperous they would be further divided into 
counties. This governmental organization continued until the revolution of 1911. 

EXPANSION OF TERRITORY 

Another major decision the emperor made was to conquer surrounding areas. 
Troops were sent both to the northern and to the southern barbarian areas. The 
northern barbarians were called the Tartars who occupied the territory north of the 
Gobi Desert. The southern barbarians were the Yue primitive peoples. 

General Bai Yue was sent south to the Guangdong (Canton) area with an army of 
500,000. They were to suffer a major defeat by the Yue. The Yue were hunters and 
fishermen. They fought the Qin using guerilla tactics, which the Qin were not familiar 
with. In one battle, more than 100,000 soldiers were killed To move additional troops 
to the south, the emperor ordered a 30 kilometer canal built between Lingling and 
Guilin. Finally in 214 B.C. the Yue were conquered, but it was very costly in terms of 
men lost and taxes assessed against the Chinese. 

After the Yue were conquered, the emperor moved many Chinese people into the 
conquered areas. The Chinese people were more advanced culturally. They took with 
them advanced farm tools and farming techniques and their advanced culture. The 
primitive-feopies soon adopted many of the ways of the Chinese. 

Meanwhiie the nomadic Tartars from the north kept attacking the Qin. In 215 
B.C. the Qin attacked the Tartars and drove them back 700 li into the Gobi Desert. The 
Tartars were nomadic herders, raising especially horses. The Qin needed horses for 
their armies and needed to trade with the Tartars for them. The Chinese did not have 
enough pasture land to raise enough horses for their own use. 
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Once the Tartars were driven back the emperor sent General Meng Tian to the 
north to construct the Great Wall. During the Warring States periods, several of the 
states had constructed defensive walls. General Ming Tlan was instructed to connect the 
existing walls and extend it along the northern border of Qin. General Meng was given 
300,000 men for the construction effort. Some of the men built roads to transport the 
materials needed for the construction of the Wall. Other men worked on the actual 
construction of the defensive wall. Others still were needed to fend off the attacking 
Tartars. Many of the men sent to work on the Wall were convicts. It is estimated that 
for every man who worked on the wail, ten were needed to supply the necessary 
materials or for road construction. The longer the wall became, the further it was to 
transport the necessary supplies. 

Building the Wall required more engineering skill than constructing a single 
structure, such as the pyramids of Egypt or the hanging gardens of Babylon. The land 
over which the wall extended, changed with every foot of construction. The Wall was 
built through marshes, quicksand, desert and of course mountains. The weather also 
presented problems from extreme cold to searing heat. The construction of the Wall is 
even more incredible when we realize the work was done without the help of mechanical 
equipment or modern explosives. 

The Great Wall is not a solid rampart of earth. The Wall was laid on a stone 
foundation or solid reck. The outer shell of the Wall was constructed of hard baked 
brick. Between the outer shells, clay was tampped in between. A brick platform topped 
the clay filling which was sloped for rain water to drain off. The top of the wall was 
edged with parapets for the defending archers. Every two arrow shots apart a watch 
tower was built. This provided the defenders with a good defensive crossfire against any 
attacker. Also, the tcp platform was wide enough for five mounted horsemen to ride 
abreast. 

When completed the Great Wall started at the Sino-Korean border and ran 
10,000 li to the west. Ancient Chinese records say the Wall was 2,600 miles long, 
however, today it measures 2,100 miles. The difference could be the over estimation of 
the length or that some of the Wall has been destroyed. Also, 30,000 households were 
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sent to the wall to defend it once It was completed. Since they were more advanced 
culturally, they helped to modernize the northern regions when they brought new ideas 
and techniques with them. The Great Wall helped to bring peace to northern China as 
long as the wail was wen defensed. 

Thousands of people lost their lives in the construction of the Wall and in 
defending the Wail. Many who died in its construction were buried in the Wall itself. 
Chinese historians refer to the Wall as the "Wall of Tears" or the "Longest Graveyard in 
the World." 

A COMMON LANGUAGE 

When Gin Shih Huang ti united Qin, he inherited many different languages. There 
were differences from one feudal lord to another. People within the same state had many 
different languages, both spoken and written. In 221 B.C. Li Si was ordered by his 
emperor to come up with a system of writing that was uniform throughout the state. He 
was also ordered to simplify the characters, with fewer strokes. The language was 
supposed to be easier to read and write. The language Li Si came up with is the basis of 
the Chinese writing characters today. He had a dictionary composed, consisting of 3,300 
characters. One stone tablet or stele has been bound from the Qin period with 86 
recognizable characters. Because the Chinese written language has been consist., t 
throughout its iong history, it has helped to hold the Chinese people together. The spoken 
language differs from province to province even today but the written language remains 
little changed, even today. 

STANDARDIZATION Oi WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY 

Qin Shih Huang ti a!so ordered the standardization of all weights and measurers 
and coins. Each of the Warring States had their own. As an example the currency 
between the states varied in size, shape and wight. In shape the Qi coins were knife 
shaped, while those of the Han, Wei and Zhao were shovel shaped. The coins of Qin, 
Eastern and Western Zhou v/ere round coins. Also, the weights of the gold were not equal. 
Some states used the jin which was 16 ounces of gold, while some used the yi which was 
20 ounces of gold. Also, Qin had two kinds of money: paramount and ordinary currency. 
The paramount currency was used in state affairs while the oramary currency was used 
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by the general population. This currency was a round copper coin with a square hole in 
the center. These-copper coins were used until the collapse of the Manchu dynasty in 
1911. 



The unification of the currency resulted in several benefits to Qin. First, it 
overcame the difficulty of calculation, which had been complicated before. Secondly, it 
was easy to use. And finally, the unified currency encouraged trade between the different 
sections of their country. 

The weights and measurements within the different states varied with each one. 
Before unification in 221 B.C. Qin had standardized its own weights and measurements. 
The standard length varied from 23 to 27 centimeters, depending on the state. The 
measurement of volume was also confusing. The state of Qin used three different sizes 
based on the decimal system. Wei used four different volume measures while Zhao had 
only two. Cnce the standardization had been established, the weight or measurement was 
engraved on the utensils. The standardization also established four official sizes for 
lengths, four official sizes for volume, and five official sizes for weights. 

The standardization helped China in several ways. First it helped in the 
collection of taxes because all taxes could be figured the same way. Secondly, it was 
easier to compute and determine wages due. Third, the standardization helped to 
eliminate corruption, especially when the official weight or measure was engraved on 
the utensil used. It also encouraged trade between the various parts cf the country. The 
emperor also sent inspectors out to check on the various weights a.id measurements for 
accuracy. If shortages were discovered, the offenders were severely punished. 

QIN LEGAL SYSTEM 

Qin S, u ,;;-, ; ; u ar.g ii adopted the Legalist ideology in governing the people of China. 
The legalist ruled through strict laws and severe punishments. T! ey opposed the 
teachings of Confuscius which were more humane, or the Taoist teachings which believed 
in a balance between man and nature. Huang tl believed in controlling all aspects of 
Chinese life. The emperor believed he should govern the officiate and the officials should 
govern the people. The emperor demanded excellence in his officials. They were 
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responsible for their work for a full year after the completion of a project; whether it 
was a road, wall or building. If something happened that resulted in injury or deaths, 
the official was responsible. 

The emperor demanded that ail orders were to be carried out in one day of its 
reception. The legalist believed you were guilty until proven innocent. This is exactly 
opposite Roman law which said you are innocent until proven guilty. Officials could use 
torture to get a confession. However, such a confession would be viewed with suspicion 
and the guilty person could appeal any decision based on such a confession. 

The laws of Qin were based on the laws of the past. Some of the laws went back to 
1000 B.C. The laws were strict but they were not harsh for that time period in history. 
All laws in the world at this time were just as harsh and cruel compared to the laws of 
today. However the Qin had too many laws to be fair. A person could break the law and 
not even know they had broken the law. 

Every family had to supply a member for conscripted labor during the year for 
the emperor's various building projects. However, if a household was forced to move to 
one of the frontier areas, the household was exempt from conscript labor for twelve 
years. Forced labor was the most common form of punishment. It was used tor a wide 
variety of crimes. Some of the projects were the imperial palaces, royal roads, Great 
Wall or canal and irrigation projects. 

Punishments at this time were harsh and mutilation was common. The severity 
of the crime determined the punishment. If you were found guilty of treason or murder 
the punishments could be beheading, or your body could be torn apart by chariots or you 
could be cut in two at the waist. Strangulation or hanging was considered a lesser 
punishment because the body was not affected. Any disfigurement to the body brought 
shame to the family. However, in all accounts of Qin law nothing is mentioned about 
burying a person alive. 

For lesser crimes forced labor was required as mentioned. However, the convicts 
also had a tattoo placed on their forehead or cheek (Hitler had the tattoo placed on the 
arms of Jews). Another disfigurement was the cutting off of the nose of the offender. 
And always the hair and beards of the convicts were cut off. Women as well as men could 
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be forced into labor. Besides the building projects other forms of labor could be 
agricultural work, guard duty, government work- or working in artisan workshops for a 
specific period of time. 

There were several other forms of punishment. One could be banishment from 
the country. Or a person could be flogged with a bamboo pole. Castration was common, 
however, specific crimes are not known. It may have been a combination of the crime 
and the circumstance. In the beginning castration was usually done to captured enemies. 
Also, it was usually coupled with being a slave for a period of time. Later the eunuch 
served in the court, serving the high government officials and guarding the harem. By 
the Ming Dynasty voluntary castration had become such a severe problem that it was 
forbidden by law. By 1600 there were 20,000 applications for 3,000 positions in the 
palace. In 1644 when the Ming dynasty fell there were over 100,000 eunuchs in 
Peking. 

Serious crimes included murder, infanticide and injuring a fellow citizen. 
However, the circumstances determined the punishment. If for example you were 
charged with infanticide (killing a baby) for economic reasons, the punishment would be 
a tattoo and a period of forced labor. If, however, the child was deformed, it was not 
considered a crime to kill the child. 

In crimes premeditation was considered. If for example you injured or wounded a 
person with a needle, awl or another handy tool in an argument, the crime was not 
considered. You would receive a fine of two suits of armour. However, if you drew a 
sword from a sheath, that was considered premeditation. You would then be tattooed and 
have forced labor. 

The Qin society was a patriarchal society. The laws regarding family life were 
not any harsher during the Qin dynasty than in the Chou (Jhao) dynasty before or the 
Han dynasty which followed. A man could divorce his wife, but failure to report the 
divorce to the authorities could result in a crime. Incest was strictly forbidden to the 
point where the parties involved were beheaded. If a wife left her husband and married 
another, the second husband could divorce his wife when he found out she had been 
married before. If the wife or husband had not been divorced before remarriage, both 
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could be required to do forced labor. If a husband found his wife in bed with another man 
and killed them both immediately, he was not guilty of murder. If, however, he killed 
one or both later on it was considered murder - premeditated. 

BUILDING ROADS 

Qin Sh,ih Huang ti needed to unite the vast territory he had conquered. He also 
took five tours of his country to view his vast empire. Only one other emperor took 
tours of his country. He also needed to move troops quickly to the frontiers. Roads were 
necessary to encourage trade and commerce, and they brought taxes to the capital. To 
accomplish this the emperor ordered roads to be built. These roads radiated out from the 
capital and were called fast roads. In all 4500 miles of roads were constructed, 500 
more miles than those built by the Romans. They were built by convicts and conscript 
labor. The roads were 50 paces wide. Nearer the capital a center lane was reserved for 
the emperor's use only. The roads were constructed of packed earth. Every 1 00 meters 
a willow tree was planted on each side of the road. Along with building the roads, the 
emperor also established the standard width of axles for chariots and carts to six feet. In 
this way the ruts would wear the same on the roads, making traveling easier. 

in 212 B.C. General Meng Tian of the Great Wall fame was asked to build a north- 
south road to present day Mongolia. It was constructed from the capital city, Afang, to 
present day Mongolia. The road was 1800 li long and took two years to complete. Half of 
the road was constructed through mountains to the north of the capital city. The peaks 
had to be cut off and the valleys filled in. Some lesser roads in the remote areas were 
only five feet wide. But they were important because they linked remote area to the 
capital. 

BUILDING CANALS 

Also important to the country were the canals and irrigation projects that were 
constructed. They helped to unite the country and opened up many acres of farm land 
through irrigation. The canals were used also to transport grain and goods throughout 
the countryside. Three major projects were completed during the reign of the emperor. 
Two were started in 246 B.C. before China was united. One was the one constructed 
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under Zheng Guo of the state of Han and named for him. The Han suggested the idea to keep 
the soldiers busy with its construction rather than fighting the Han. Instead the 
emperor accomplished both. A second canal was constructed in the southwestern part of 
the Sichuan province. At that time the area was a frontier area. It is still used today. 

The third canal was called the Magic Transport Canal. It was only 20 miles long. 
It was constructed through the mountain and connected the Ziang and Li Rivers. The 
rivers flowed in opposite directions, but were tributaries of the Yangtze. With the 
construction of the canal there was 1350 continuous miles of waterways that could be 
traveled. More important, the canal is still used today. 

PALACE CONSTRUCTION 

Also among the many construction projects the emperor undertook, was the 
construction of hundreds of palaces. Three hundred palaces were constructed in the 
original Qin land. In the territory captured from the other Warring States, another four 
hundred palaces were constructed. Within one hundred kilometers of the capital were 
about 270 palaces. 

As the emperor defeated the other six Warring States, he forced the noble 
families of those states to re-settle in the capital city. It is estimated 120,000 noble 
families were forced to live in "velvet arrest." They were in a sense prisoners in the 
capital where he could keep them under surveillance. However, the Qin emperor built 
palaces for his defeated enemies. They were built in the style of the state they came 
from. He also took their weapons and melted them down. From them he made bronze 
bells and twelve huge statues, each of which weighed nearly thirty tons. They guarded 
De palace courtyard through the end of the Han dynasty when the bronze was melted 
down for weapons. 

The capital had hundreds of palaces and pavilions connected by causeways and 
covered walks that stretched for miles. Also, the emperor ordered built huge galleries 
with covered walkway connecting them with parks and gardens. Cold storage houses were 
also constructed. In 212 B.C. Qin Shih Huang ti decided to have a new palace built to the 
south of the Wei River. He first had built the Front Palace. It measured 675 meters 
from east to west and 112 meters from north to south. The main gallery could hold 
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10,000 persons. When it was completed the palace was realty a complex of palaces that 
housed 100,000 - 3,000 concubines, eunuchs who guarded the concubines and court, 
officials of the court and their families, the official palace guards. Fifty foot long 
banners hung down from the ceiling of the main gallery. 

Gates led away from the palace in the four main directions. A great bridge 
crossed the Wei River to the old capital city on the north side of the river. A causeway 
encircled the palace wide enough for several horses to travel side by side, or for chariots 
to move safely. This causeway and covered pavilions extended for forty kilometers to 
Mount Li. 

It is said more than 700,000 construction workers were involved in building ail 
the palaces. Stone was quarried some distance away in the mountains to the south of the 
capital. Special wood and timber beams were used from southwestern China. 

Because the emperor feared death and threats on his life, he moved from palace to 
palace. He ra»eiy slept in the same place two consecutive nights. He had secret 
passageways constructed and covered roadways connecting the 270 palaces within 100 
kilometers of the capital. 

MOUNT LI 

The final major construction project undertaken by Qin Shih Huang ti was the 
construction of his burial tomb known as Mount Li. Just as with the pharoahs of Egypt, 
the emperor believed in life after death, and prepared an elaborate final resting place 
for his body. When he ascended the throne at age 13, he began planning his tomb. The 
planning and construction was begun in 246 B.C. and it was finally completed in 209 
B.C., two years after his death. The Prime Minister Li Si was put in charge of the 
construction after unification in 221 B.C. Li Si sent 700,000 convicts to work on the 
tomb. 

According to the oldest Chinese historical records the Shiji . historians have 
learned about the magnificent tomb of Qin Shih Huang ti. To date the information about a 
buried terra colta army and bronze chariots have proved to be accurate. Historians are 
anxious to learn if the rest of the information in the Shiji are accurate. 
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According to the records, the convict workers dug a deep pit for the burial tomb. 
It is said to have gone through three subterranean streams. The workers poured molten 
copper for an outer coffin, which was then painted red. The pit featured the three major 
rivers of China and also to seas to the east. Mercury was then poured into the rivers, 
lakes and seas to "flow ceaselessly." In 1981 and 1982 scientists tested the mound 
called Mount Li for the presence of mercury. Their instruments recorded strong 
reactions in a 1200 square meter area under Mount Li. 

A dome was constructed over the burial pit. Heavenly constellations were painted 
on the ceiling of the dome, then pearls were used for the sun, moon and stars. The 
mountains and rivers were lined with pine and cypress trees made of jade. On the land 
were also placed cast silver and gold birds, glazed tortoises and fish. Boats made of 
precious woods from the south of China floated on the waterways. Statues like those 
from the imperial palaces were also placed inside, along with civil officials and 
members of the military set up by rank in rows. Candles burning whale oil were also 
placed inside to provide the longest light possible. Finally, mechanical booby traps were 
set up at the entrance to prevent grave robbers from entering. 

Mount Li was said to have been 150 meters high and 215 kilometers in 
circumference. Various kinds of vegetation was planted on the hill to camouflage it. The 
total area was 56 square kilometers. Two rectangular walls were constructed around the 
mausoleum. The inner v/all measured 580 meters from east to west and 1350 meters 
from north to south. The outer wall measured 940 meters from east to west and 2165 
meters from north to south. The walls contained gate towers at the four gates and towers 
at each corner. Within the walls were gardens, a sacrificial palace and residences for 
the priests and guards. 

Remains have been found of stone steles with inscription written on them. 
Bricks from the wails and towers have also been found and parts of the inside wall. Also 
unearthed have been the eve tiles of the roof which are decorated with geometric designs 
and birds on some of the roof ridges. The soil covering the tomb is now only 45 meters 
high. This can be explained by erosion. 

Chinese records suggest the tomb has been entered twice since its official closure. 
In 207 B.C. troops opened the tomb in search for weapons, this during the struggle 
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between the Han and Qin troops. The Han established their dynasty shortly afterwards. 
Seven hundred years later the tomb was again plundered. Until the archaeologists again 
open the. tomb, the extent of the damage, if any, will not be known. At the present time, 
scientists are in no hurry to open Qin Shih Huang ti's tomb. Scientifically they feel they 
could not adequately preserve, store and display items from an opened tomb. Until such 
time the tomb wiil remain sealed. 

Scientists however are busy excavating the outer pits of the burial ground and 
the courtyards which surround it. Only about 10Q0 of the 6000 terra cotta army has 
been uncovered. Also two bronze chariots have been uncovered and restored. 

BOOK BURNING 

In 213 B.C. Qin Shih Huang ti gave a banquet at the main palace to celebrate the 
anniversary of his birth. In attendance were seventy of the learned scholars from Qin. 
Each in turn gave a flowery speech about the greatness of the emperor. 

One scholar named Yue disagreed with the emperor's policy of breaking with the 
traditions of the past, such as the elimination of the feudal system. He said that based on 
the teachings of Confuscius, the emperor should learn from the past, using traditions 
from the previous dynasties. 

The emperor then called for a debate on the issue. He asked Prime Minister L« Si 
to speak the rebuttal. Li Si said the scholars were actually trying to rouse the peopl- to 
rebel against the emperor. He said the scholars would, therefore, oppose any decree 
from the emperor. Therefore, he suggested the emperor issue a decree that required all 
books that opposed the thoughts of the emperor should be burned. Furthermore, any 
scholar who discussed these opposing opinions in public should be executed and their 
bodies left for all the world to see. The only books exempted from the burning order 
would be books on medicine, pharmacy, divination, agriculture and forestry. The 
emperor believed Li Si, and issued such an order. 

In 213 B.C. paper had not yet been invented by the Chinese. Writing was done on 
either silk, which was too expensive, or on thin wood strips. The wood strips were 
usually about 50 centimeters long, with the characters on one side. The strips were 
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then laid side by side and bound together with hemp attached to the unwritten side (much 
like a rcll top desk). The hemp kept the pages In order. The strips were then rolled up 
like a rug. If it was a- royal decree like the book burning, the roll was tied with a string. 
The string was then covered with wet clay and the royal seal was fixed. Once it dried, it 
was easy tc see if anyone had tampered with the string or seal. 

All the scholars were fearful of the decree. By this time in his life, the emperor 
trusted no one, even his closest advisors. None dared to publicly disagree with the 
emperor. The emperor felt the scholars were plotting against him. For years he had 
sent people throughout Qin looking for the secret of eternal life. Qin Shih Huang ti felt 
the scholars knew the secret, but that they were conspiring to keep the secret from him, 
not wanting him to have it. 

Finally, Shih Huang ti assembled all the scholars in the capital. He personally 
selected 460 scholars and "buried them alive." The word use is Keng which means live 
burial. Today many believe they were buried up to their necks. One story has the 
scholars digging their own burial pit before the burial. The Han dynasty which 
succeeded Gin, makes a big issue of this event. This was done probably for two reasons. 
One, the Han need a reason for starting their successful revolt. Secondly, the Han rulers 
followed the teachings of Confuscius, which Qin opposed. The greatest book burning 
occurred between 1772-1788 A.D., which- was far more destructive. Bock burning was 
a common occurrence in Chinese history. 

TfTe book burning continued for over a year. Fu Su, the son of the emperor, 
opposed the book burning and spoke out against it. Fu Su said if the burning continued, 
the people would be so opposed to it, that they would revolt and the empire would 
collapse. 

No one opposed the emperor, even his own son. The emperor was enraged. He was 
so angry he sent Fu Su to the Great Wall to work on its construction, like a common 
criminal. Many scholars who were not killed were also sent to the Wail. 

The book burning had a great affect on Qin, First, books were scarce because they 
were all hand written. Secondly, the Chinese people had a great respect fnr learning, and 
the book burning decree was a great shock to the people. In the process many records 
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were burned, classical poems were destroyed, along with the works of Confuscius and 
other philosophers. It took until 175 A.D. to orally collect the texts that had been 
destroyed. 



THE DEATH OF QIN SHIH HUANG TI 

The emperor became consumed with efforts to find the secret of immortal life. 
He was very superstitious and took very seriously the omens and signs of the 
soothsayers. Any unusual natural phenomena was regarded as a sign of warning to the 
emperor of his impending death or his overthrow, both of which he feared. This idea is 
called the Mandate of Heaven. Two incidents occurred which thoroughly frightened 
Huang ti. 



The first incident was a meteor that fell to the earth. The meteor was brought to 
the court astrologers for examination. Someone had inscribed on it the words, "After the 
death of the Primal Dragon, the empire will be divided." The emperor panicked, sending 
out spies to the area of Qin where the meteor was found. But the guilty person was not 
found. The emperor then ordered everyone beheaded in the area where the meteor was 
discovered. 



The second incident involved a piece of jade. One night one of the emperor's 
officials was stopped by a mysterious figure. He gave the official a jade tally and said to 
tell the emperor "In the year, the First Emperor will die." When the emperor saw the 
jade tally, he recognized it as one he had sacrificed to the Yangtze River in 219 B.C. It 
appeared the gods were rejecting his offerings and in effect saying they were rejecting 
the emperor. 

By this time there was more unrest in Qin. Too many people were being forced lo 
work on the many building projects of the emperor. The book burning incident resulted 
in the loss of respect the people had for the emperor. The seemingly senseless killings of 
people for no apparent reason - as with the meteor incident - created unrest and minor 
revolts within the Kingdom. 
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In desperation the emperor made the decision to make an inspection tour of the 
country and also to look himself for immortal life. He traveled with his son Hu Hai, who 
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had replaced Fu Su as his favorite son. Also traveling with the emperor were Li Si, the 
prime minister; Zhao Gao, a powerful eunuch in charge of roya! Messages an J decrees; 
and many concubines and other court officials. 

The First Emperor by this time was in extremely poor health. Ht was under a 
great deal of stress created by the burden of managing such a large country and 
population. By now he did not trust anyone to make decisions except himself. Because of 
this he refused to delegate any authority for decision making. 

Adding to his poor health, the emperor also ate or drank anything that the 
magicians said contained magical potions for immortal life. Many of these concoctions 
included mercury and phosphorous, which were toxic. In effect the Emperor was slowly 
poisoning himself. He climbed to the top of mountains and made sacrifices to ancient 
kings and ancestors. Anything the magicians suggested, who by now were leading him on 
a "wild goose chase" to save their own lives. 

Finally, he proceeded to the sea, where the magicians had said the secret to 
immortality ccuid be found on an island called Penglai which was guarded by giant whales 
and sea serpents. He searched along the coast for this mythical island and the giant sea 
creatures. He ordered special crossbows built to kill" these sea monsters. He also had 
special boats constricted to enter the seas. 

Finally, the Emperor spotted a large school of giant fish, probably whales. The 
emperor himself shot one of these giant creatures. The Emperor felt the gods were now 
on his side again. And so he decided to return to the capita! after an absence of eight 
months. 

THE DEATH OF Q!N SHIH HUANG Tt 

But the Emperor was never to reach the capital. As the journey to the capital 
continued, the emperor became ill and continued to grow weaker. Those traveling with 
the emperor were afraid to ask the emperor questions concerning his funeral 
arrangements or the question of succession to the throne. They were afraid of his wrath. 
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But the Emperor knew he was dying. He wrote an official decree to his son Fu Su 
at the Great Wall. He asked Fu Su to meet the funeral procession at the capital, Xianyang, 
and to arrange for the burial. The letter in effect said the Emperor forgave Fu Su for 
opposing him in the book burning incident, and that he was the one chosen to succeed him. 
But itiat letter was never received by Fu Su. 

The emperor gave his letter to Zhao Gao, the official in charge of official decrees. 
Li Si and Zhao Gao both realized that there would be trouble if Fu Su became the emperor. 
He was independent, and the two men realized they could not control him as they could Hu 
Hai, the Emperors other son. And so they conspired to eliminate Fu Su. 

Instead of the original letter of the emperor, the two men substituted another. In 
the forged letter Fu Su was told the Emperor was stili angry with him for disobeying him 
in the book burning incident. They also said the emperor was unhappy because the son 
had failed to acquire new land for Qin. Along with the "official" letter, the two men also 
sent a sword, with the order that the son commit suicide. Fu Su received the letter from 
his father, not realizing it was a fake. Because he was a dutiful son, he obeyed what he 
though was his father's wish. He committed suicide. 

China was not notified of the death of Qin Shih Huang ti until the emperor's body 
reached the capital. The officials were afraid of a revolt from the population if the 
emperor's death was revealed before they returned. It was July when the emperor died, 
and the carriage still had a long way to go. Because o* the heat, it was difficult to conceal 
the fact that the carriage was carrying a dead body. To conceal this, Li Si had some very 
odorous fish placed in some of the carriages to conceal the odor of the emperor's dead 
body. And so Qin Shih Huang ti arrived at the capita for burial. Hu Hai could new 
legally be declared the lawful heir. 

HU HAI, THE SECOND EMPEROR OF QIN 

Hu Hai was proclaimed the second emperor of Qin. His first order of business 
was to remove all possible rivals to the throne. His orders executed many of his father's 
ministers and his own brothers and half brothers. Huang ti had more than 20 children. 
He even ordered his sisters put to death, even though they could not ascend the throne. 
Further orders removed from positions of power many of the palace guards and army 
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officers. Even U Si who was instrumental in helping to place Hu Hai on the throne was 
refused ali requests for an audience with the emperor. He only trusted the eunuch Zhao 
Gao and followed only his advise. 

Whatever else his shortcomings may have been, Hu Hai ordered the completion of 
Mount Li and saw to the burial of his father. Not only did Hu bury his father in the tomb, 
but he also ordered the burial of many of the artisans and workers who were employed on 
the tomb and its contents, some say as many as 10,000. Finally, he ordered into the 
tomb the childless concubines of the First Emperor, to be buried alive with him. Ancient 
Chinese historical records report this was the last time such an event would take place. 

After the burial of his father, Hu Hai was convinced by Zhao Gao to make an 
inspection tour of Qin. In reality the tour proved to be a bloody purge of anyone who Hu 
Hai viewed as a threat to his position as emperor. Instead of enhancing his position as 
emperor, the tour and purges further weakened his position. The people of China became 
enraged by the senseless deaths ordered by Hu Ha>t. Revolt i were common throughout the 
countryside. Hu Hai did not know what to do. 

When he finally returned to the capital city he retreated to an inner palace. 
Surrounding the palace was a special guard of 50,000 hand picked guards to protect him. 
By this time he was beginning to question his ability to rule, and he blindly followed the 
advise of Zhao Gao. 

Li Si and some imperial advisors who had escaped execution appealed to the young 
emperor to take action against the rebellions that were springing up in the wake of the 
purges. But Hu Hai refused to follow their advice and ordered their execution. 

In the meantime a supporter of the former Qin Shih Huang ti, began to make his 
move. Xiang Yu was a soldier for the first emperor, but he hated his son and his 
incompetence. He gathered an army together from his home in the lower Yangtze valley. 
His first action was to decapitate the governor of his county. The more he began to resist 
the Second Emperor, the more rebels flocked to his cause. 
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Finally, in 207 B.C. Xlang Yu led an army against the forces of Hu Hai. The 
armies clashed north of the Yellow River. According to historical accounts, Xiang Yu 
used boats to ferry his army across the Yellow River. Once across he ordered the 
destruction of the boats. The troops were told the only achievement acceptable to Xiang 
Yu was the total defeat of Hu Hai's forces. The forces of Hu Hai were discontented and 
many desertions were occurring. When the forces finally met, the rebel forces won, 
killing more than 200,000 imperial forces. 

Upon hearing the defeat, Zhao Gao turned upon the young emperor. He made false 
accusations against him, charging him with murder. Hu Hai now really was confused 
because his advisor had turned against him. In desperation he committed suicide. The 
year was 207 B.C. 

Zhao Gao now chose a nephew of Qin Shih Huang ti as the third emperor of Qin, Zi 
Ying. Zi Ying quickly saw the-hopelessness of the situation. After emperor fcr only 46 
days he surrendered to the rebels and Ziang Yu. 

Zhao Gao was still determined to rule Qin. He proclaimed himself emperor. But 
as a eunuch no one would support his claim. Soon after Zhao was captured and 
executed. With his death the Qin dynasty was no more. Ziang Yu esiabiisned himself as 
emperor of the new Han dynasty which was to rule China for the next 4U0 years. 
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APPENDIX III 

USING A CHART 

1 . What kinds of governments ruled each of these empires? 

2 . What kinds of laws did these governments have? 

3 . How did these governments influence the economics of their kingdoms? 

4 . What made the nations wealthy? 

5 . What did the government do to encourage trade and growth? 

6 . What cultural achievements are each of these empires remembered for? 

7 . Are these cultural achievements important today? If so, how? 
3 . What are the greatest achievements of these empires? 

9. How did they alter future life in that empire? 

1 0. What was the empire's growth during this time? 

1 1 . What kind of population totals are involved? 

1 2. What are the strengths of each empire? 

1 3 . What are the weaknesses of each empire? 

1 4. How did the strengths help the empire? 

1 5. How did the weaknesses destroy the empire? 

1 6. Which empire had the longest lasting effect on the lines of the people of 
that empire? 

1 7. Explain these effects. 

1 8. What was the value of human life in the empire? 

19. Was there an advantage in being a man or a woman? Explain. 

20. Which empire would you have wanted to live in? Why? 
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Objectives 

Students will be able to 

compare and contrast the role of women in 19th 
century China and the United States 

Students will be able to 

describe the changes in these roles in the 
United States and China 

Students will be able to 

compare and contrast the roles of present day 
Chinese and American women 
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The following can be talking/lecture/ teaching points 
or can be distributed as a handout followed by class 
discussion. 



I . The role and status of wogen in traditional China at the 
turn of the century. 

•Chinese society was a male oriented, chauvinistic society. 

•Yin represents female; negative, dark, earth, empty. 
Yang represents males positive, light, heaven, full. 

•In the Confucian family system women were subordinate. 

•Since girls did not improve the status of a family, the 
birth of a girl was an unhappy occasion. The birth of 
a second daughter could mean infanticide. (The Chinese 
symbols for infanticide translate into killing girl 
babies.) The mother was blamed if a third daughter was 
born. 

•After the birth of a baby girl two rituals were followed. 
(1) The baby was placed below the bed to indicate that 
she was lowly and must continually humble herself. (2) The 
baby was given a broken piece of pottery. This 
symbolized that she should be hard working and industrious, 
and continually place the needs of others before her own. 

•Women were the property of men and could be sold as slaves, 
prostitutes or concubines. An unmarried women must follow 
the dictates of her father and brothers, a married woman 
must obey her husband and a widow her sons. 

•Girls tended all the siblings and young relatives in a 
family. Oftentimes she had a baby tied to her back for 
most of the day. 

•At age five or six, girls had their feet bound. Their feet 
would be doubled up and bound until the arch broke. A 
bound foot was half the normal length. This kept women in 
their place since they could. only take small steps and 
could not run. 

•Girls were kept cloistered within the house and were rarely 
allowed out. Therefore, except for peasant women they 
could not work outside the home. 

•Women could not worship ancestors. This was solely men's 
role. 
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• Women by nature were considered morally and physically 
weak, jealous, emotional, unteachable, and ignorant. 

•Girls were denied an education. 

•Negative taboos were associted with a girl's menstrual 
cycle. 

•Women could not own property. 

•Women had no important decision-making authority. 

•When food was in short supply women were allowed to starve. 

•Marriages were arranged. Oftentimes the couple did not 
meet until the wedding day. 

•A bride's price was paid reimbursing the bride's family for 
raising her. 

•The bride left her home, sometimes never to see her family 
again, and moved in with her husband's family. The period 
immediately after her marriage was perhaps the most 
difficult for a woman. 

•A woman's sole purpose was to bear male children so that 
the husband's lineage continued. 

•The new daughter-in-law was under the direct authority of 
her mother-in-law, and since the groom's family "bought" 
the bride, her household duties were usually heavy and 
many. She was the first to rise in the morning and the 
last to bed at night. 

•If the mother-in-law or husband was disenchanted with the 
bride, she could be returned to her home (and the bride's 
price repaid), or sold, rented or leased as a servant, 
slave or concubine. 

•According to an old adage the husband (and his mother) had 
the right to beat his wife? "a wife is like a horse you 
have purchased - you ride them or flog them as you like." 

•The groom loved his mother fir sr.. Should he become too 
affectionate with his new wife, his mother might grow to 
resent his bride. 
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•Divorce was unheard of. 

•Suicide was usually the sole escape of an abused* unhappy 
wife. 

'Because of infanticide, starvation, lack of medical 
attention, neglect, and suicide the ratio of male to 
female was 3 to 2 in many parts of China. 

•A bride gained status with the birth of her first son, and 
eventually sons who grew to adulthood became her social 
security. 

•A mother carefully nourished emotional bonds with her sons 
and supported her sons in family disputes. As soon as her 
sons were old enough, she could speak through them. 

•A woman gained status and position when she became a 
mother-in-law and could wield control over her son's wife. 
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II. The role and status of women in the early days of the 
United States 



•According to English common law upon which early U.S. 
law was based, "the husband and wife are one and that 
one is the husband.** 

-Any property that a woman possessed automatically 
belonged to her husband when she married. 

•Men were the heads of their families. 

•Men had full control and authority over their children. 

•Any wages a woman earned belonged to her father or, if 
married, to her husband. 

•Women, if educated at all, only received an elementary 
school education. 

• Only h the teaching profession was open to women. 

•Colleges and universities were not open to women. 

•Women could not vote. 

•Women could not make public addresses. 

•Women could not gain custody of their children in the 
event of a divorce. 

•Women could not sue* 

•Women could not own a business. A widow, however, could 
run her late husband's business. 

•Some authors describe women's position as a kind of 
slavery. The slavemaster was the white male. 

•Women's main responsibility was to have enough children 
(twenty was not unusual) so that a few would reach 
adulthood. During the early ninteenth century, four 
out of five babies died before their fifth birthday. 
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III. Change In the role and status of women in China. 



•In the 1800s, some women in rural Kwangtung resisted the 
traditional role of women and vowed not to marry or once 
married refused to live with their husbands. 

- This area is a center for the silk industry 

- Women cultivated the mulberry plants 

- Women were responsible for silkworm breeding 

- Women did the spinning of silk . 

- Infanticide was rare 

- Feet were not bound 

- Girls were literate 

- Therefore, women wishing to remain unmarried 
could support themselves 

•In the 1800s some upper class women were educated. A few 
emerged as poets, calligraphers, and artists. 

"After the mid-1800s, some male scholars and writers 
attacked the traditional treatment of women. 

- Kung Tzu-chen and Yu Cheng-hsieh argued against 
foot-binding 

- Li Ju-chen in Flowers In The Mirror presented 
women as equal to men 

- Liang Ch'i-chao linked women's education and 
productivity with a strong China 

•During the waning years of the Manchu Dynasty, Western 
ideals of equality, liberty and democracy slowly made 
inroads into China. 

•Western missionaries opened schools for girls. 

•Reforms envisaged by the Taipings (Taiping Rebellion 
1851-1864) included complete equality for women, a halt 
to female slavery, concubinage, prostitution, and foot 
binding. They ordered feet unbound in areas they 
controlled. 

•Educated urban women supported by Nationalists (early on) 
and Communists advocated equality of the sexes. 

•One such woman who pushed reform and became a martyr for 
feminism was Ch'iu Chin. 
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- She unbound her own feet and formed a natural foot 
society 

- She advocated equal education and equal opportunity 
in all professions 

- She founded the Chinese Women's Journal which 
endorsed women's liberation 

- she attacked arranged marriages 

- She wore her hair in a queue 

- She joined the movement for the overthrow of the 
Manchus in order to gain equality 

- She was beheaded in 1907 for leading an uprising 
against the Manchus 

- In 1912 Dr. Sun Yat-sen attended a memorial service 

honoring her 

- she became a heroine for sexual equality 

•For most of the last half century of Manchu rule the most 
influential figure in the dynasty was the Empress Dowager 
Tsu-hsi. 

•The opening of textile factories in urban China in the 
early 1900s offered a few women the opportunity to earn 
money outside the home. Most turned over their earnings 
to their father or, if married, to their husband. 

•The May Fourth Movement (1919) included as one of its aims 
the emancipation of women. It advocated, for example, that 
all-male schools be made co-ed. 

•Initially, the Nationalists (Kumintang) seemed to foster 
women's rights. However, their influence was limited to a 
few urban intellectuals. Later in the 'New Life Movement 
Chiang Kai Shek, influenced by Mussolini, again confined 
women to their traditional role. 

•In the 1920s women's unions were organized around issues of 
wife beating, literacy and foot-binding. In 1927, Chiang 
Kai Shek and the Kumintang attacked communism and xn the 
process wiped out women's unions. Thousands of young 
women were elminated. 

•In the regions of China under Communist c ™"°i " * "J ult 
of the Long March (1934-35) the sale of children (mostly 
female), slavery (usually female), and arranged marriages 
were forbidden. 
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• In the early 1940s , the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
organized women as the reserve labor force and women 
were liberated through full participation in production. 
However , they were still burdened by their traditional 
roles witnin the household. 

•A much quoted adage of Mao Zedong was, "Women hold up 
half the sky". 

•The Marriage Law of 1950 eliminated arranged marriages, 
concubinage, child brides, and polygamy and allowed 
widows to freely remarry. Also, it gave women the right 
to sue for divorce and gave equal rights to the marriage 
partners in the possession and management of family 
property. 

•As a result of the Agrarian Reform Law (1950) women 
received an allocation of land equal to that for men. 
The deed, in the woman's name, was handed to the male head 
of household. 

•Women's organizations were formed to educate women to 
become an active part of the new society and to supply 
support for women. 

•The First Five Year Plan (1952-57) emphasized heavy 
industry an area where young women and previous housewives 
were not yet welcome (although they were equally 
represented in some light industry). 

•Since the economy was not prepared to employ women in heavy 
industry, the Five Goods Movement was introduced which 
directed women not to forget their family and 
neighborhood responsibilities. 

•The Second Five Year Plan, or Great Leap Forward (1958-62), 
continued to push industrialization and agriculture and in 
so doing opened 300 million new jobs for women. 

•Communes were organized to provide communal cafeterias, 
childcare centers, laundries, and even mending services. 

- This program alone created 13 million new jobs 
for women 

- This program eased the domestic burden on women 
and freed them to aid the Great Leap effort 
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•When the Great Leap Forward fell short of expectations, 
women were again forced to the sidelines. 

•In the mid-1960s, the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution enticed women to participate more fully in 
society and politics. 

- women were mobilized to criticize their work 
places 

- They formed study groups to elminate the "F.our 
01ds"s old culture, old ideas, old customs, 
old habits 

- Mao Zedong directed that female representation in 
all party committees and leadership groups be 
increased 

- In both urban and rurals areas, small scale 
industries were encouraged. These employed women 
on a part-time basis, and this increased the 
percentage of women in the work place 

- Many small factories were operated solely by women. 
However, wages were low, advancement and benefits 
were non-existent. 

•In the early 1970s, the anti-Confucius campaign attacked 
the traditional role of women. 
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IV. Change in the role and status of American women 

Divide the class into small groups and assign each 
group a topic to be covered in a Mini Report. These 
reports are to be researched quickly, to be fairly 
brief and to be given orally. A list of possible 
topics follows. 



Frances Wright 
Sarah and Angelina Grimke 
Margaret Fuller 
Lucretia Coffin Mott 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
Lucy Stone 

The Seneca Falls Convention (1848) and Declaration 
Susan B. Anthony 

The New York Married Women's Property Act (1849) and 
the New York Joint Guardianship Law (1860) and the 
New York Right to Sue Law 

Catherine Beecher 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 

Olympia Brown 

Abigail Duniway 

Emma Willard 

Sarah Hale 

Anna Dickenson 

Wyoming and woman suffrage 1869 

Nineteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
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Betty Friedan and The Feminine Mystique 
National Organisation for Women (NOW) 
The Equal Rights Amendment 
Dorothea Dix 
Title IX 

The Women's Bureau 
Women in WWI 
Women in WWII 
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V. The role and status of woman in China today 

A. Show the video(s), "Marrying" and/or , "Mediating," 
The Heart of the Dragon series (Time-Li fe Video 
Distribution Center, 100 Eisenhower Drive, P.O. 
Box 644, Paramus , New Jersey 07653), and/or 
"Small Happiness," One Village in China series 
(Long Bow Group, Inc., 617 West End Avenue, 

New York, New York 10024). 

B. Divide the class into small groups. Circulate 

the handout entitled, "The Role and Status of Women in 
China Today". Have each group prepare answers to the 
following questions: 

How much progress toward equality have Chinese 
women made since traditional China? since 1949? 

In what areas have the Chinese women been most 
successful in gaining equal treatment? 

What are the areas that need improvement if true 
equality is to be achieved? 

C. Circulate the handout entitled, "An Introduction 
to Shanghai Municipal Women's Federation". As a 
class, in small groups or for homework seek 
answers to the following questions s 

Why does the Women's Federation find it necessary 
to act as a bridge between women and the 
Communist Party? 

Why does the Women's Federation award the 
"Prize for Heroine"? 

How are children regarded in China today? 

What is the purpose of the Women's Federation? 

Give examples of organizations in the U.S. that 
have similar goals? 

D. Homework or class assignments Distribute Readings 
Packet. Using only information gained from the 
Readings Packet prepare a document analysis on three 
articles , or write a paragraph describing Chinese 
womanhood today, or be prepared to discuss the 

role and status of Chinese women today. 
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Handouti The Role and Status of Women in China Today 



Notes the following conclusions were drawn from 
lectures, interviews and observations in 
China during a five-week -period in the summer 
of 1990. The cities visited were Beijing, 
Kunming, Dali, Xian and Shanghai. The people 
interviewed were English-speaking, or the 
interview was filtered through an interpreter. 



•College women or recent college graduates feel they had 
equal opportunity to enter college. 

•Women usually enter the liberal arts. Pew enter the 
sciences and math because there is a general feeling that 
women cannot succeed in these areas. 

♦Among college educated couples housework is shared. 

•In some areas more men were seen tending babies and small 
children. 

•In farm areas both men and women carry or pull substantial 
loads. 

•Housework in China is difficult because of the lack of 
modern equipment like vacuums. Refrigerators are usually 
small. Therefore, daily marketing is routine. 

•Both men and women use the bicyle as the most popular 
form of transportation. Men usually carry wives or girl 
friends on their bikes. Women and men transport children 
and the elderly on their bikes. 

•Men enjoy cooking and some do most of it. ^_ 

•Many women were seen as policewomen, hard hat construction 
workers, plumbers, electricians, doctors, pharmacists, 
ditch diggers, taxi and bus drivers. Although most car, 
truck and taxi drivers are men. 
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• In the cities the one child policy is accepted. In 
minority areas and farming areas couples can have more than 
one child. 

•The idea of having a sale child is important. Therefore, 
the added anxiety on a woman during pregnancy is 
substantial . 

•In the cities an equal number of boy and girl babies 
were observed. 

•To insure a male baby some urban woman use amnio 
synthesis. 

•To insure a male baby infanticide is still practiced in 
the countryside. 

•Girl and boy babies are paraded in public in all their 
finery. 

•Short hair styles appear on both boy and girl babies. It 
was suggested that this was popular because mothers 
wanted all babies to appear as males. 

•Some women today propose marriage. 

•Some country marriages are still arranged by a go between. 
As part of the ceremony the bride bows down to the 
husband's ancestors. 

•The housework is usually done by women, but husbands help 
more and more. 

•Divorce is difficult because of family and community 
pressure, but it does happen. 

•To demonstrate economic development one professor said, 
"Today even baby girls wear watches". 

•In hotel management courses there are more women students 
than men students, yet most hotel managers are male- 
(Only 20-30% are women.) 

•In Shanghai all Chinese Opera directors are men. One woman 
directs a local drama company. 

•Many women work in an airplane parts factory, yet only 10% 
of the managers are women. 
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At one joint venture company in Shanghai women do not work 
in the machine shop. They do assembly work. There are no 
women managers. The Chinese assistant to the CEO is a 
woman . 

Women retire at age 55. (Some professionals can ask for an 
extension to age 60.) Men retire at age 60. 

In a Beijing cloisonne factory men and women were paid 
equally. The supervisor was a woman. 

Girls perform better than boys until high school where boys 
excell. The reason given for this decline in performance 
is that girls have more domestic chores to do and their 
interests turn to the opposite sex. 

Very few women are elected to the Rational Peoples 
Congress. A Beijing university professor said that in the 
past women did not have equal educational opportunity but 
as the new generation of educated women rise through the 
ranks , more women will be elected in the future. 

•Half of the students at Beijing University are women. 

•More than half of the professors at Beijing University 
are women. There are more female department heads. 

•When the state assigns positions to university graduates 
and a man and a woman have equal qualifications, the man 
will get the position. 

•In Yunnan Province, the minority populated region of China, 
one- fourth of the teachers are women. 

•Yot g college women feel they are equal yet concede that 
mor« higher managerial levels are filled by men because 
women must take maternity leave and tend baby. 

•In the Bai nationality {they number 3 million), a minority 
group, the husband takes the wife's name at marriage. 

•The Chinese celebrate a Woman's Day but no men's day. 
A woman in Shanghai mentioned that they don't need 
a men's day because "men are respected all the time**. 

•Motherhood is highly honored in modern China. Yearly 
the citizens of Shanghai select the best mother of the 
year. 
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•Chinese women get one year maternity leave and receive 
80% of their salary. 

•There is a six-day work weeK and an eight hour work day 
divided into two shifts. Between shifts many women go 
home to prepare meals for family members. 

•Many women feel that a woman makes a poor leader. They 
gossip and are unfair. Women feel that men are better 
organized. 

•Women do not have the time, with extensive home duties, 
to improve their work status and income. 

•In the countryside more motorized vehicles, usually 
tractors pulling heavy loads, were operated by men. 

•According to women and men alike, women are ill-equipped 
to do heavy manual labor. Yet, in the countryside, about 
30% of the bicycle drawn carts with heavy loads were driven 
by women. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL WOMEN'S FEDERATION 



Shanghai is an important induftriml b«M and also the biggest 
port city in China, of which the total harbour handling capacity is 
*** ****** •* country. Shanghai is advancing its the direction of 
an apta, rnodcrnued soctslwt city ^ith multi -function and 
high -dvil«stioo. 

Shanghai haa a population of 1*320.000, half of whom are 
women, with a ratio of 75 par cent adult women at work The total 
number of female ate* is *070,000 t tccouoting for 41.4 par cast of 
the total in the city of Shanghai. There are over 20,000 women 
•fwctaiiete of medium and high levels, euch as engineer*, profeaaora 
aad research fellows and others. 

Shanghai Muaicipat Women's Federation (SMWF) is a mass 
organisation of women from all walks of life in Shanghai. It haa 
always been a bridge linking the Party aad government with the 
bread meases of women. Over 4.600,000 adult worn** in Shanghai 
elect their Seeders by their representative. £*ery five years, the 
municipal women • congress will be convened Now there are 1*0 
eaecwtf a members, of whom 17 are member* of the standing 
committee (one chairwoman „d seven rice chairwomen). The 
eiecutive committee comprises women from sll walks of life, 
including professions! women csdres. workers, peasants, intellect 
uale, cadres, women experts, professors and well- known patriots 

Shanghai Municipal Women's Federation is 4i*id*d into various 
departments and offices, i.e. Law Consulting Department, Public*, 
ty and Information popartment, Cocmrehcueive Work Department, 
Investigation and Research Office, Children. Department, Liaison 
Department, and so on We hare women organisation at all levels of 
districts, counties, neighborhood communities, townships, even at 
villagers' committees in the rural areas and residents' committees in 
the city, while we have women work committees in the fields of 
science and technology, education, culture, public health aad all 
Democratic Parties, aa well as other unite, Varioue women's unions 
are ynmn members of the Shanghai Municipal Women a Federation, 
each aa Women Engineers' Union, Women Journalists' Union. 
Women Doctors' Union and Women Lawyers' Union. Representing 
the interests of women masse*. Shanghai Municipal Women's 
Federation participate* in democratic consultation, democratic 
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management and democratic supervise*. Meanwhile SMWF is also 
the main channel of women me as es to have dialogues with the Party 
and Government. Women representatives from different levels of 
SMWF hare been elected members of all ievtls of the People's 
Congress snd the P^oph^ Political Consultative Conference. 

At the construction period of socialist modernisations, the work 
principle of SMWF is to serve the rntereeta of women and for their 
well— beings in the needs of economic development SMWF anas at 
protecting the legitimate rights and interests of women in all 
sphere* of life: political, economic, cultural and sous), including 
family life, as well as helping and educating children for their 
healthy growth SMWF also endeevour* to promote the education 
among women in "self respect, self care, self confidence and self 
improvement" in order to improve tht qualities of women masses 
and unite them so thst their wisdom and talents can he fatty 
diMplmfed in building Chins into a prosperous, d em ocra tic and 
civilised socialist country. 

The tasks of different levels of SMWF at present are as follows: 
—to make good publicity in the society to educate people with an 
mdvmnced and modem concept on women, trying to eliminate the 
vestiges of feudal ideas and tradition thst look down upon women 

to cite "March 8th Red Banner Pace —setter" every two years to' 

encourage women from all walks of life to make greater con tri 
buttons to building Shanghai into a pros per ous city. 
■ — -to cite "Prise for Heroine" to encourage women to gain greater 
achievements in invention, scientific management offering good 
suggestions and making efforts in the campaign of promoting 
production and increasing incom*, saving materials and energy. 
- — -to set examples of model women through the medium of 
newapapers, the broadcasting station and TV station, and to hold 
exhibition "Ode to Heroines" with the departments concerned, to 
have programme "Women's World ' with TV Statin, trying to let 
the people realise the role and status of women, as well aa their 
wisdom and talents. 

U> educate women to correctly handle love, marriage and mostly 

problems according to socialist ideology and ethics, playing an 
important role in the activities of harmonious "five— good" aamiliee 
in over 3,660,000 families in Shanghai. 
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to help mothers give a scientific and better idea for 

their children to meet the aseds of the country, to 

Shanghai Children's Coordination Committee, mobilising the wfeoie 
eociety to protect and take good care of children aa the fields of 
family education, daily necessities, culture and art and 
aspects, to set up Shanghai Children a Fooodation, eottsoting 

from the eociety tor better eervice of children's 

education facilities, u do i better job in running aha Children's 
Scientific Education Center and the Municipal Kindergarten, ate. 

to run two magazines ~For the Children" aad "Modern UsV\ 

to run Women Cadres* School in order to improve the eueJitiee 

of professional women cadres, to have "Women -Studies Society" 
and the "Research Association of Marriage and Family" 

to build "Women's Garden" (Women's Home) which is aa 

exchange and cultural entertainment center for women in which 
there are exhibition hall, sports room, restaurant, hotel and beauty 
aeJon, etc. 

to set up "Women 'a Travel Service Agency" to receive wean so 

delegations from abroad and all over the country. 

to strengthen the close link with compatriots from Hongkong, 

Macao and Taiwan and family members of those who hare gone to 
Tsiwan. as well as with women in the circles of utteUectwals, 
industrial, commercial and religions In 1986 "Women aad Children 
Committee of Shanghai Hongkong Economic Development Aeeoci 
ation" was set up by the ccenbiaed efforts of SMWF and Hongkong 
well— known women, which helps woman who are very active in the 
development of welfare and care for women and children to establish 
~Muaic Kindergarten*' and "Shanghai -Hongkong Nursery", ate 

to de^po the friendly intercourse with women all over the 

wvrld. 

From 1979 to 1087. SWMF received about 900 woman 
delegations from over 100 countries and regions while we also 
**m our women delegstions abroad, thus, promoting the friendly 
^changes and friendship with women all over the world. 

In reform. SMWF will make greater efforts to defend the 
specific interests of the women masses aba iwpreeente w^tte 
eafea^arding the overall interests of the people throughout the 
country in order to build her into a mass organisation of unity, 
greater attraction aad vitality. February lggg 
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ELUSIVE EQUALITY 



-A Forum with Japanese Women 




Tfeo Japanese visitors with Women of China staff reporters 



FOUR reporters from Women of 
China, Liu Zhonglu, Feng Ke- 
wei, Su Xiaohuan and Yuan 
Uli held a discussion recently on the 
equality of the sexes with four 
Japanese women: Yoshiko Sato (o 
member of the Sino-Japanese Asso- 
ciation), Katsuko lhara, Yuko Nihei 
(a member of the China Research 
Institute), -.: 4 Mieko Onove (from 
the Wome.V- International Educa- 
tion Association). 



If 



Yoshiko Sato*. Japanese women 
fought for equality of the sexes before 
and during the UN Decade for Women 
that ended in 1985. But it was only in 
April this year that the Japanese gov- 
ernment passed a law aimed at pro- 
viding equal employment opportunities 
for men and women. This was our 
very first piece of legislation tackling 
the issue of equality between the sexes. 

Liu: We've had legislation affirming 
our equal status since our first Consti- 
tution in 1954. But inequalities still 



BIST 



abound in practice. It s not easy io 
attain real equality. 

Yuko Nihei: Can you give us some 
examples of inequality in China? 

Yuan: Although the assing grade 
is the same for males and females on 
the university entrance exam, in prac- 
tice men are often given priority over 
women with higher scores. And pro- 
portionately more men end up being 
recruited in some professions. There 
are even some women directors who 
don't want to take on women workers 
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of the disruptions that pre*, 
"fncy^j Aildbtrth aj nursing brin? 

we benefit of society in fact. 



M per cent of the foreign exchange 
brought in by the city as a whokT^ 



ic reforms affecteTth^ w^nST^ 
CMt match the output of their male 
& " thcrc «V db- 

S«j I came across this very problem 
whtle conducting interviews in Tian- 
{£' i^L!SSP fa « a system 
Sfc SS 1 **? a*"* * <be Number 

wronen bricklayers, and the supplies 
fitment tried to raise its efficient 
bj^ghing off pregnant or nuSg 
1°™*' ^ company told them to stay 
athome and live off a monthly stipend 
amounting to 75 per cent of their baste 

These women didn't want to stay at 
home, and so they lodged a protest 
with the women's federal. Afteran 
mitigation the women's federation 
took the matter up with the municipal 
authorities. With their help the build- 
ing company was made to change its 

helped the formeriy discarded workers 
** "P a clothing factory, store and 
restaurant. The women's incomes have 
ncreased and they are pleased with 
their new roles. 

Uu: The refoms open up the same 
opportunities to vonieTand men Bui 

Now many factory directors are direct- 
or elected by the workers instead of 

w/th g t h?^- med {T0 ? above " Anyone 
with the necessary ability can become 

oulsfiSif - In {he last few y«« many 

en^^ n i, W P men dirccto " bave 
emerged They've set up their own 

tkIT'J* cheraic al plant in Yong- 
zhoa m Hunan Province was going to 

't'jT- ? en one woraan eSSoyee 

was booming. As Yongzhou produces 
duck down in large quantities ste 
jugjested the plant switch to the down 

sere's. ^ othcra agreed ^ 

elected her the director. In the first 
the factory earned about one and a 

to 9?5 Zr" 1 ^ f0reign excha "8e 
in 1985. That came to something like 



Feng: Before the reform most of 
toJ^.TTZ™** ^ the fields! 
«™ T*- ? them dW «'t have the 
«mephysicai strength as men their 

wcomes were comparatively low. But 

iTJ^L^" 8 Woroen are becom- 
T&/E^7 ] n , t0Wmhi P enterprises. 
This is what 1 found in Taicang 
Gamty near Shanghai. They canlarS 

Wh-TTL". men with the same skills. 
What about inequalities in Japan? 

Sato: In the past some 
workplaces, especially somTof the 
larger enterprises, had a firm policy of 
23 fft mi l .Most women 
SfiLJ. ° n,y in the 

But changes are taking pi*-* in 
Japan as well. Women are beginning 
to do work traditionally reserved for 
men — and vice versa. Some men. for 
imtance, are turning to kindergarten 
teaching and nursing. 

Katsuko Ihare: There's no difference 
ui the scores needed to get into univer- 
sity in Japan. More and more women 
are studying science and electronics. 
Of course they still face enormous 
competition. After graduation they 
have to pass rigorous exams to get a 
job. As difficult as it is to get into uni- 
versity, finding a job afterwards is 
even harder. 

, ™» Nihri: Does the proportion 
of *°?f n decrease the higher up the 
job ladder you go? 

Uu: Yes, because not many women 
had access to higher education before 
Liberation. To remedy this women are 
going to have to improve their qualifi- 
cations. 

Yuko Nihei: There are even fewer 
high-ranking women in Japan. We 
have 750 senators and members of the 
House of Representatives, but only 27 
of them are women. There were about 
? nundred government executives in 
Japan in 1984, but only some SOodd, 
or 0.6 per cent, were women. In 1985 
only 0.8 per cent of provincial func- 
tionaries were women. 

Yuan: Inequality between the sexes 
here all boils down to feudal thinking. 
Before Liberation Chinese worn- 
ens chances of getting an education 
were much smaller than men's. So 
generally they weren't able to match 



IP 

WW? 2?,°! fonnal qualification*. 
Whats behind inequality in Japan? 

Yosbiko Sato: We've also been 
hfjd back by feudalism. TreditSS 
ocas about women's duties are keep- 

I^ 0 us in the home raising 
Kids and doing housework. But larelv 

^ ^ "»a^ women have 
°een demanding the right to work 

nearly half of them were content to 
of ytrfZ^ bUt iB the ,Mt «*Pk 

to rzi proponion *- dn> ™* 

Liu: What percentage of the 
Japanese women are employed? 

Yosbiko Sato: In 1984. 47.5 per 
cent. In the last couple of years the 

•T TE^i." SM . ° VCf 50 
win. incy make up just over one 

Feng: In U,.an who does the 
housework when wives have jobs 
outside the home? 



lh * n: Most of the 
housework is still done by women 
making life very hard for married 

hSS^u ° ( lhe yOUnger bus- 

bands have begun to do some of the 

Yuko Niheh We admire the way 
Chinese couples share the housework. 

Yuan: Chinese women who are 
working both inside and outside the 
home are really burdened down 
we re appealing for changes that will 
relieve us from some of the housework, 
Yoshiko Sato: I've heard tho 
saying "One of the partners In m * 
nage deserves to be shielded." 

Liu: Yes, but most Chinese 
women reject this notion. It sounds 
very fair, shield whichever spouse t 
the more capable, but in fact k comes 
down to asking the wife to take up all 
the household chores to ahidd 
husband from domestic duties that 
might interfere with his work Win- 
ning the right to work outside the 
home was a hard struggle. We can't 
return to the kitchen. 

These- are merely excerpts from 
a longer discussion. The Japanese 
vsitors also asked about Income, 
household budgets and the work of 
woman of China's writers. □ 
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WORKING UP TO EQUALITY 



LiAO MANG 



THE economic reforms are giving 
women employed outside the 
home new option*, stiffer chal- 
lenges and often tighter-than-ever 
schedules* Yet they are bearing up ad- 
mirably, according to a survey last De- 
cember of 145 women in nine occupa- 
tions throughout Beijing, Tianjin and 
Shanghai. 

Increasing prosperity is making it 
possible for some families to consider 
living off of just one partner's salary. 
Is this an attractive option? Not if it 
means that they themselves are the 
ones to sacrifice their careers. . The 
survey asked, "if you could afford to 
stop working outside the home, would 
you keep your job nevertheless?" 
"Yes/* said 76% of the respondents. 
"A woman should first be a career- 
minded person, and then a wife and a 
mother/' affirmed one of them. 
Women clearly are aware of their 
need to maintain their economic in- 
dependence and be part of the goings- 
on in the world outside their homes. 

Liu Xiaoqing, a 26 year-old 
telephone exchange operator in a 
Beijing factory, says, "My husband 
brings in 300 yuan each month driv- 
ing a taxi, so it wouldn't be hard to 



live within our means if I stayed home. 
But I put work first, family second 
in my life/' As Liu and her husband 
see it, work adds depth to their lives 
and enriches their own relationship. 
After their day's work they have lots 
to tell each other* 

What of the 20% who would be re- 
luctant to continue their jobs if their 
incomes were not essential? Most are 
waitresses in restaurants. Liu Guang- 
lang, a 31 y ear-old waitress at the 
Fengzeyuan Restaurant, said that she'd 
rather quit and stay at home if her 
family had enough money to go round. 
Because her hours are long, from 7 in 
the morning to 7 or 8 in the evening, 
she has no time to take care of her 
child and parents. 

On the whole, however, women 
working outside the home value their 
jobs as opportunities to exercise their 
talents in constructive ways. They 
also feel that if they confined 
themselves to work in the home, 
equality between the sexes would be- 
come an empty phrase. There is an 
increasing awareness of their need to 
strengthen their position in the work- 
place. 



Werfcieg Their Way Ip 

The economic reforms are putting 
pressure on women in particular to 
upgrade their job skills and raise their 
general level of education. Some 82% * 
of the respondents are eager to pursue 
advanced studies through various kinds 
of technical schools, training centres, 
part-time universities, correspondence 
schools, and so on. Only 7.5% pro- 
fessed no interest in such undertak- 
ings. Although the 106 married re- 
spondents are hampered by their daily 
round of housework, most manage to 
spend some time on intellectual pur- 
suits. Every week 44% spent five 
hours reading books, 20% seven hours, 
and 21% ten hours. Their reading 
material ranged from novels to science 
texts. When asked to name their 
favorite leisure activities 30% men- 
tioned reading, second only to travel- 
ling for which 33% opted. Traditional 
domestic pastimes such as sewing and 
knitling were favored by only 10%. 

Liang Runhua, a staff member at a 
household service agency in Beijing's 
Yuetan Street, was one of the many 
who spent several years in a remote 
frontier area during the "cultural rev- 
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olution. After returning to Beijing, 
she married, had a child and took up 
her ail-but-forgotten studies once again. 
Now she is studying secretarial work 
«< night school. Every evening she 
otto- attends classes or studies at 
home. It's been a long tune since she's 
had the leisure to visit a park, watch 
i v, attend a dance or even go to a 
movie. Her dedication to her career 
keeps her bound to an arduous 
schedule. 

Eq*al Yet Isefoal 

The Chinese Constitution states 
women have equal rights in every 
sphere, but inequalities still abound in 
practice. Men have more opportunities 
than women in both education and 
employment, say 65% of the re- 
spondents. Twenty-four year-old Yu 
Xiamei complained that a factory 
where she was seeking employment set 
160 as the passing grade on its screen- 
ing exam for female applicants, but 
only 100 for males. Furthermore the 
factory had already set recruitment 
quotas: 100 men and 20 women. 

Women's prospects for promotion 
and raises are not as good as men s. 
For example, in' 1984 the ratio of men 
to women among scientists and 
technicians was 2.1 to I, among en- 
gineers 4.4 to 1, and among senior 
engineers 7.6 to 1. Yet when asked 
"Are you well qualified for your 
work?" 80% of our women respon- 
denes said they were, and 86% 
affirmed "Women are as able as men." 

Why are men given preferential 
treatment? Certain administrators 
are feudal-minded, and regard all wom- 
en as potentially troublesome. More- 
over they think women should subor- 
dinate their own interests and jobs to 
their husbands' careers and their chil- 
drens' welfare. 

Tbfl Most Orgeat Problem 

The survey found that the 106 
married women among the 145 sur- 
veyed devote three times as many 
hours as their husbands to household 
chores, though 80% of their husbands 
"helped them" to varying degrees. 

Zhang Liling, an accountant, is 
married to an administrator in the coal 
ministry. "I get off work at 5:10 
p.m.." Zhang said, "but before com- 



ing back home I have to go to toe 
» bur vegetables and the like. 
Owe INre cooked dinner, done the 
dishes, washed the clothes and tidied 
up the apartment, I have to check my 
seven year-old's homework. Only after 
she has gone to bed do I have a chance 



21 

to catch my breat£ fit's the same old 
grind, day In day out. 

All in all, what do the women we 
« the single most urgent problem in 
their everyday lives? Relief from the 
continual round of housework, say an 
overwhelming 69%. Q 
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YOUTH AFFAIRS 



Speaking Out on 
Love, Marriage 
and Sex 



Nowadays, seminars have be- 
come fashionable among Chinese 
youth, the most popular subjects 
for discussion being love, marriage 
and sex. Such seminars allow 
participants to argue and express 
their own opinions on topics that, 
traditionally, w?re considered ta- 
boo and not discussed in public. 
They were considered subjects to 
be shared only between close 
friends. But things have changed. 
The young now believe that they 
have a legitimate right to discuss 
such issues and that it is in their 
own best interests to do so. Re- 
cently a journalist from Chinese 
Youth attended a seminar concern- 
ing these issues, sponsored by 



U Ling. 




young people from Beijing Phar- 
maceutical Factory (BPF) and 
Beijing Economic Institute (BE1). 
Following is his report; 

What kind of spouse is 
most ideal? 

Zhang Zhimin (BPF worker): 
'The most ideal man in my opinion 
should be enterprising, conside- 
rate, and have a sense of humour/' 

Li Ling (BPF worker): "i 
agree. A man needs to show his 
ability in his profession. Other- 
wise, he is not a man at all.** 

Zhang Zheng (BEI student): 
"Most young men feel that the 
ideal wife should be beautiful and 
gentle. If a woman is wise and 
pretty but not gentle, they 
wouldn't think highly of her/' 

Li Wei (BPF worker); "I be- 
lieve the ideal spouse is someone 
who has an innate understanding 
for the other. It's like the old 
saying, 'two hearts be3t as one.'" 
Zhou Hua (BEI student): "An 
ideal lifelong companion should 
have a strong sense of duty. This 
is essential in any person, let 
alone a spouse," 

In today's Chinese families, 
arc men and women equal? 

Liu Ouan (BE1 student?: "Before 
the founding of ihe People's Re- 
public of China, the soda! posi- 
tion of Chinese women as a whole 
was very low. But now men and 
women marry on equal terms bv 
law. Since both have jobs and 



thus, steady incomes, they are 
equal economically. Economic 
equality U the basis for all the 
other equalities/' 

Zhang Zhimin: "Right. Now 
the phenomenon of abusing one's 
wife has become rare. In a fa- 
mily, the housework is shared by 
both husband and wife/' 

Zhang Zheng: "No, I dont 
think so. l n today's Chinese fa- 
milies, men and women are not 
equal. At least, this is true in 
rural families. In many villages, 
buying a wife is still common. So 
how can we say men and women 
are now equal?" 

Yang Dong (BEI V student): 
"Perhaps it is more accurate to 
say that in Chinese cities, especial- 
ly in intellectual families, men and 
women are equal." 

Wu Qimin (BEI student): "Even 
in the intellectual families, it's 
hard to say men and women are 
equal For instance, many post- 
graduates with PHDs do not want 
to choose spouses who are more 
successful than themselves. This 
:s enough to illustrate the point 
that in ihe eyes of a man, the wife 
van not surpass the husband/' 
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What Lvi-i Happened iuLquality^ 



By Huang Ging, in "China Daily*: 

TWO RECENT events amazed me. The first was 
the report that the Disciplinary Commission of 
the Shenzhen Communist Party Committee had 
ruled that no leaders with party membership, in govern- 
ment « out were allowed to have women as personal 
secretaries. When attending meetings or on business 
trips they should not be accompanied by female clerks, 
and no women should be allowed to sit belund the 
wheels of their can. 

While the move was commended by the press, this, 
clearly, was a regulation made by men for men. If this 
is meant to curb corruption, to restrain men from 
committing sexual crimes, what should women leaders 
do? According to the mandate — which seems to 
address male officials with no recognition of the exist- 
ence of women leaders — women cannot recruit women 
secretaries* Like their male c o ll e ag ue s, they too must 
hire men for this work. Is the rule designed to aid 
women if they so wish, to engage in illegal activities? 
This discriminatory regulation assumes there are no 
relevant women leaders, which is certainly not the case, 
and that' women are immune to corruption, which is also 
not true. 

The other event that surprised me, though less so, 
was the amendment to the regulation requiring women 
to retire five years earlier than men. According to 
Womn '$ Newt, a paper based in Beijing, the Personnel 
Ministry recently drafted a new regulation that allows 
senior professional women to work as long as men if 
they so choose. This has been welcomed by many 
senior professional women, who see it as putting them 
on an equal footing with men — as far as retirement is 
concerned. 

The two events, made public after the March 8th 
International Working Women's Day, best illustrate 
how women fare in present-day China. While they are 
promised the same professional opportunities as men 
and may work as many years as men they are denied 
the right to work as personal secretaries, at least in 
Shenzhen, where only men can hold that job. The 
paradox here points to a contusion in contemporary 
China as women continue to search for their identity, 
while men, still dominating their world, slip back into 
the centuries-old role of placing women second. 

Chinese women, in their fight for equal rights, have 
undergone three stages in modern history. 



JULY 1990 



With a long feudal tradition, Chinese women suf- 
fered in the bottom layer of society until 1949, when 
the first women revolutionaries fought alongside the 
men and won for themselves equal legal rights, elevat- 
ing women's status in China, Women's right to work 
and vote was underwritten in new China's first consti- 
tution, which came into force in 1954 The achievement 
certainly commands praise, as women in some Western 
countries were forced into lengthy struggles to win 
suffrage, while their fathers, husbands and sons had 
been voting for a century. 

Once they were promised equal rights, women in 
China counted on men to keep those promises. During 
the 1960s and 1970s measures guaranteed women's 
participation in employment and state affairs. Women 
took certain rights tor granted. They shaped their lives 
and careers according to ideals, suppressing their own 
needs and characteristics. Unisex apparel cam into 
vogue and the slogan "Whatever men can da women 
can do too " was the maxim for women striving for 
excellence according to standards set by men. 

However, the reform ami open pokey in the 1980s 
presaged a drastic change. As is the case in many 
competitive societies where women s lives have become 
more complex and difficult, women in China also be* 
came frustrated and disenchanted: few job and study 
opportunities, little participation in social and govern- 
mental decision-making, but many as 
women, wives and mothers. It is women who are 
responsible for carrying out the nation s family planning 
policy, for raising the young, for keeping the family and 
society stable. This precipitates the cry "What is the 
way out for women?" 

Probably because women's liberation in China came 
in tandem with the establishment of the People's Repub* 
lie women in China tend to identify themselves with 
their comrades-in-arms and they are often measured by 
men's yardstick*:. They can be accepted into decision- 
making circles if they are recognized as nu qiAng un 
(strong women), defined in terms of political muscle or 
professional power. Or they can be dismissed as second- 
class citizens, as in Shenzhen. 

By Du Xieming* in Wen Hut Bao': 



T 



HE FEUDAL concept of regarding women as 
inferior to men has been severely criticized since 
the victory of the revolution in 1949. However, 
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old ideas die hard. 

When many institutions of higher learning in 
Shanghai recruited new students last year, they set 
much higher standards for prospective girl students. 
Even if girls wanted to specialize in majors more suitable 
for them, they had to get 10 or 20 points owe in the 
entrance exa^ than boys. If they recruited more girls, 
the institutions said they would have difficulty finding 
jobs for them after graduation 

If women cannot be treated as equal to men in the 
country's biggest city, what about women in the coun- 
tryside or remote regions 1 



After taking on an employee, an enterprise asw nes 
responsibility for that person* When a female worker is 
to have a baby, however, the enterprise has to find 
somebody to replace her, So enterprises are reluctant to 
admit female workers. 

By giving birth to children, women have kept 
mankind from extinction. The value represented in their 
creation of mankind's new productive forces is no less 
than the value of their material production. 

If we refuse to recruit female workers on the grounds 
that they cannot work while bearing children, we are 
working against women's legitimate rights. □ 
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She' s one of the f amily 



to have a ihanfctass 
i deebned her boms vlMte, 
I cm hi har lace and 
«m even threatened to with in- 
Jwy- 

But now the familv*ata a ai " ff 
worker ia welcomed by her 
neighbours. And ate haa helped to 
achieve the goal of the one-child 
family in her township. 

"Many af oar o gMeagoas teva 
described ow work ao* the most dtf- 
flmlt Job in tit* world.' and that is 
not iwsfly an ouflgarmtkn," Mid 

Cul glmhtia a family *olamiillg 

PjvPJPWP^^P^P^ VP ^^^^^^^^^^ ^p^^^^^^^^^^^pj 

waiter in Htrilnaggaaa g t owmhi n 

w^^b^b^w ms m at ^p^p^pwp^pp^p^p^^pp^pj ^^^•^^^^^■^^■^ 

ia the northern suburb of Baling. 



Cut 44, ia ia ebarga of family 
planning (or MS7 households in 
sis villages note tba township 
gove r nment . Har major raspon* 
efcflfcy ia to go from door to door, 
coasting birtte and giving out con- 
trecaptivao to make aura that all 
f smites fallow tba call of the Stata 
which says the t one family should 
Jpve no mora t*aa ooa child. 

In tba past three years, no 
woman fa tba township haa had a 
second child- Tba Huiicaggueag 
township government haa boon 
honoured as a modal unit ia family 
ajaaafaf by tba Beijing municipal 
authorities. 

"Until tba laat few years, many 
people wart not ready to co- 
operate, " Cui said* "You bad to 
baar all their abusive wordi and 
contamptaotti locks white reason- 
tag with tham about tba advan- 
tage* of single-child paiaathood 
But gradually ttey ail cama to 
understand our work.'* 

Ia 1978* wbea aba waa appointed 
a full-time cadra supervising family 
planning for tba whole townabip, 
ate did not quite aspect the hard 
times ate would have to endure. 

"It was a kind of new work at the 
time when the State had just begun 
to tighten up it* population control 
policy," aha said. "I had to start 
from scratch.** 

For more than three months she 
travelled in the countryside and 
visited all tba sis villages to 
discover violations of the birth- 
control regulations. 



Tnutttfoo 

People were etiB allowed to have 
a second child ia 1978 if their first 
child waa four yeare old, la tba first 
five attache of that year, Cui found 
mora than 10 women ia the 
townabip had become pregnant 
with e eeoond child when their first 
waa under four. Some wars preg- 
nant with their third child. 

"When I caUed on theee villagers, 
they could hardly understand my 
work and aB eaSed me qumUgui 
(evtf-dctag devift," Cul said. "So 
many neighbours and friends came 
to p s rsu si l a me to quit the job. 
They eft knew it waa tba kind of 
work that would reafly offend peo- 
ple, especially in the countryside 
where the tradition is that children 
i wealth," 



But Cui is a stubborn worker. 
Once she accepts an assignment, 
she never gives up. For several 
days she made repeated calls on 
these "problem" families, talking 
to them until they were convinced 
of the need for birth control, 

"Some people hated me for my 
work* For several nights they 
threw stones H my house end 
scared my whole family awake." 
she recalled. "1 actually knew who 
they might be but went to visit 
their homes the next day as if 
nothing had happened. They were 
my fellow villagers, and I believed 
they would understand it was also 
for their own good to have fewer 
children." 

Cui ia the only full-time family 
planning worker in the township , 
but she is in charge of 24 part-time 
assistants, each working in one of 
the six villages or 18 production 
teams in the township with the help 
of two or three volunteers as 
family-planning propagandist*. 

An important pan of their work 
is keeping a card on each of the 
women, following her from mar- 
riage to age 49. Her details of fami- 
ly members and birth control 
methods are updated every mx 
months. 

Now the whole township has 
more than 1,500 women of child- 
bearing age. Mora than 80 per cent 
of them have takqi some bog-term 
contraceptive measures like use of 
intrauterine devices (1UD) or 
sterilization, and *he rest of them 
take contraceptive pills regularly 
or their husbands use condom* 



"Usually they use the IUD after 
their first bkrth and get aterilsed 
after their second birth," Cul said. 
"Since 1879 the State has been call- 
ing for each fimfly to have only one 
child, but in many oaaee the second 
birth ia allowed for fandliee that 

Once, an angry young villager 
came to Cui end made a scene right 

in front of har office. The man was 
an ex-convict. He and his wife were 
eager to have a second child 
because their first was physically 
handicapped. However, according 
to the State regulation, the second 
birth ia not stewed until the first 
child turns four. 

Despite the man e noisy protest, 
Cui waa not moved. But in the neat 
few days, she visited him and his 
wife many times, talking with them 
like an older stater. 

"The State regulation is for the 
welfare ot the people, "she toy him. 
"Remember the otter year when 
you were just relessed from prison? 
it was the township government 
thst assigned you a job and helped 
you start a family with more than 
1.000 yuan. 

"On the other hand, 1 don't think 
you want to be hard up by having 
the burden of raising two small 
kids at the same ume." 

Persuasion 

With her persistent persuasion, 
the man changed hie mind. He and 
his wife agreed to wait till their 
first child was four Eventually, , 
when their child was five years old. 
the wife gave birth to a healthy 
baby girl 

"Economic punishment is a ma- 
jor penalty for those who eventual- 
ly have more children than allowed 
in defiance of all our persuasion," 
aha. added.. Since 1378, , the 
township has collected a total of 
more than 9,000 yuan in fines 04 
"extra-budget births." In 1986, for 
instance, it fined two families 2,000 
yuan and 600 yuan each for birth 
control violations. 

Here in Huilongguang township, 
farmers seem to have changed thar 
old ides of wanting a large family. 
They have come to realize thst they 
are becoming better off with a 
lower birth rate. In the past 10 
years, the annual per capita income 
in the township has increased 
steadily . it was 1,750 yuan in 1989. 
compared with only 140 yuan in 



1979. Abo, aa many aa 8ft per ce 
of the fanners havs started war 
ing in township industries eta 
most of the fanning work baa be 



"Now wa realty doa f t beva 
work aa them that amah. Abac 
ail women of child-bearing age a 
contraceptives. If tba contract 
tive fate, thev would so to bosob 
to have an abortion on their own 1 
iUativn. Stoat may want to have 
eecocd child la secrat, bat they e 
more oftsa dissuaded of the idea t 

W^ PP v^pr-^p**^^' VPIPfPfVT* w* 

la Beaten village, a woman a 
pregnant with a second child 
did not tafi anyone. Owe 
however, bar secret waa diecov : 
by her rootheHo4aw, who tin* 
succeeded in persuading bar 
have an abortion. 

But there are times when Cui t 
to do a lot of running around to i 
her job done. In early 1988, 
woman villager was found pn 
nant for the second time. She b 
twin girls from the first birth, t 
wanted to have a boy because « 
felt she was looked down upon 
her mother-in-law for not havinj 
son. 

When one family pieani 
worker came to persuade har, s 
agreed to have an abortion, t 
later she changed har mind a 
went to her parente' borne 
Xingteng County in neighbour! 
Hebti Province. 

The case wss then reported 
Cui, who decided to go over to t 
to ho- personally. Together w 
some of her colleagues, Cui res* 
©d with her for s whole day, tryt 
to make her understand that t 
birth control policy was also 
their own interests. 

The woman then asked to 
given a job in the township ant 
prise. After Cui agreed to har 
quest, she went hack to Beijing s 

had the abortion. 

Whan she returned from hospi 
Cui visited her and brought 
some good food. By then, 
woman was regretting har p 
behaviour and said, "You are 
nice to ma that I wiS never forge 
in my Ufa Take my word, 1 will 
no more trouble for you." 
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Reforms Bypass 
China's Women 

Discrimination Said to Increase 



By Daniel Southerland 
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BEIJING — Chinese women are widely believed to be 
among the main beneficiaries of mucfa heralded eco- 
nomic reforms. But surveys, published articles, and pro- 
tests from women indicate women are still the victims 
of Widespread prejudice, discrimination and "feudal* 

For millions of women working in factories, the sit* 
uation appears to be getting not better but worse 

Many factory directors, now given more autonomy 
under industrial reforms introduced several years ago* 
have decided that women should be the first to be fired 
and the last to be hired 

In some cases, if a manager is unable to fire a woman 
employee, he simply reduces her pay, 

With an eye to enhancing profits, factory managers* 
also sometimes eliminate maternity leave, which is sup-< 
posed to last as long as six months. 

In a recent investigation, the All-China Women's 
Federation found that some enterprises denied young; 
mothers time during the workday to feed their babies. 
Some factories have closed their nurseries and rooms 
reserved for pregnant or breast-feeding women, ac- 
cording to a recent report in the official China Daily 
newspaper, 

For some, the biggest shock of ail came last fall, at 
the end el the 13th Communist Party congress, where 
the country's new Politburo was announced. Alternate 
member Chen Muhua, the only woman on the Pditbuj 
ro, was dropped from the country's highest political 
body. 

Later this year, Chen Muhua, now in her late sixties,} 
is expected to lose her job as piesident of the People's) 
{tank of China and take up a less impressive post, pos-i 
%sbty as one of the leaders of a consultative body or as* 
ode of the deputy chairmen of the National People^ 
Congress, China's largely powerless legislature. 
*:Wang Deyi, a women'* federation leader, has railed) 
far passage of a state lav to protect women's rights. 
And the women's federate a is issuing statements *o try. 
to get the point across that things are not going well. 

In defense, Communist Party officials argue thatj 
more women are employed than ever before—more? 
than 50 million in urban areas — and that there has ac-> 
tuaiiy been an increase in the number of women offi- 
cials. For example, they say, the number of female vice 
ministers increased from 10 to 12 between 1983 and 
1986. 

But women's federation officials point out that pro^ 
spective employers last year rejected a significant num-f 
ber of female graduates from China's most prestigious 
universities, including 100 from elite Beijing Univer- 
sity, The employers argued that women are less com* 



petent than men and less able to 
function w*tt once they have chit* 
dren. 

One of the biggest problems is 
that many Chinese women accept 
the idea that they ate inferior, said 
L i Gangxfaong, chairwoman of the 
Women's Federation of Beijing, 

Worsen are showing a new asser-' 
tiveness in what they watt out of 
marriage and they initiate the ma- 
jority of the country's divorce pro- 
ceedings. But many women act 
helpless when it comes to asserting 
their rights in the workplace. 

"According to the constitution, 
women enjoy equality with men 
. . , " said Li Gangshong in a recent 
interview. "But the situation is com* 
plicated by a long history of feudal- 
ism in which the influence of women 
is still pretty low, 

The idea that women are infe- 
rior in the professions is not only 
established in the minds of men but 
also in the minds of women," Li 
added. "Some women feel they 
should sacrifice themselves." 

U said that leaders of the wo* 
men's federation hold two conflict- 
ing views. One is that women ate 
the "victims* of the economic re- 
forms. The other view — which she 
tends to support — is that the re- 
forms have given women who work 
hard and raise their educational lev- 
el greater long-term opportunities 
to compete with men. 

Li points to the <**ample of wo- 
men who have been successful at 
leasing enterprises, such Guan 
Guangmei, a much publicized wo- 
man in her thirties in a northeast- 
ern city who has male L <g profits by 
leasing failing state-owneo grocery 
stores and making them more ef- 
ficient. 

But a government survey of 
1,500 working women conducted in 
1*85 and 1986 showed that more 
than 75 percent were obliged to 
work a double day "without any real 
support* 

Many of these women spend 3.5 
hours on housework every day. And 
close to SO percent have look 
after their aging parents-in-law as 
well, according to the survey. 

In newly established private en 
terprises, women workers some- 
times put in extremely long hours. 
The China Women's Journal said 
recently that 4,500 women workers 
with private enterprises in 
Yueyang, a city in the southern 
province of Hunan, were forced to 
work 15 to 20 hours a day. The 
weekly journal said some Hunan 
employers beat female workers. 
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Woes of women singers 



by Stung Wanftto 

Ke^dh^g SSlCTOphoOeS bofOSO tbo 
bearttiftrifrf-drpssflri crowd dwci ag 
fights, they ma& 
te entertain the 



'second career/' going to work st 
night after finishing their daytime 



They wo singers in dance hafts, 
which are becoming increasingly 
popular throughout the country aa 
people's dash* for entertainment 
grows. 

In ahsnghai, than are now 272 
dance hafts *- ■ *g to statistics 
from the cit? ^tursi Bureau, 
Mors than $00 singers sre 
employed there* end one-third of 
them arc woman. 

They era called "ge no." meaning 
women singers in Chinese. The 
word besrs some sense of 
discrimination since it always 
reminds people of the professional 
women singers who worked at 
dance hells hi the old days. Back 
then, such a career was 
disreputable. 

But things are different now. In 
fact, there are no professional 
dance hall singers in Shanghai to* 
day. Most of them take the job es a 



In their early twenties, these 
women come from factories sod 
jdtools, as well as professional art 
groups. Quite a few of them are 
eschars in primary schools or 
kindergartens, where they receive 
low pay and life can be dulL Many 
students in art schools* feeing dif* 
fienky In befcig assigned jobe upon 
graduation, quit school to join the 
dance hell singers* 

"A lot of people regard us as 
lusting after money, but how many 
of them understand our hardships 
and suffering?" asked one young 
woman einger. 

Cai Beayao, an official in the Art 
Training Centre of the city's 
Cultural Bureau, showed sympathy 
for those singers. "Many of them 
are csieerminded and they don't 
see money as their chief pursuit. In 
daytime they practise hard ami at 
night they sing conscientiously/' 
he commented. 

Some even become well-known 
singers through their outstanding 
performances at the dance halls. 
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sketch by Zhang Yaoning 



Xiao ling is one of 
most successful dance hall i 
She was elected one of the Ten Best 
Singers of Shanghai M4ft, 

Sfas said, ~We ww 
have tried hard to earn apptwde* 
tion from the audience snd recogni- 
tion by society." A former actress 
with aa opera troupe in the city, 
she found herself ttfie most of the 
time «moe then wem tw> many peo- 
ple in the troupe and not enough 
parts. 

Appreciation 

She didn't want to waste the 
"youth of 1m art," so she turned to 
singing popular songs si a dance 
halt Hearing of her decision, many 
people around her were surprised. 
They did not regard it as a decent 
career. Yet she kept on going her 
own way, and finally succeeded 

Another woman singer, whe is 
nicknamed Little Pigeon at 
Bailaohus Dance Hall in the city, 
said she had had a bitter ex- 
perience. "Who doesn't want to 
have a job in a State institution to 
keep an 'iron rice bowl?' But when 
you fail to realize your dream there, 
the best way is to resign," she said. 
Several years ago, she handed in 
her resignation to her work unit 
and became a singer in a dance hall 
while waiting for other jobs. 

She added that life for her was 
hard. "We are often so tired after 
the performance. Everyone thinks 
we sre earninj big money. But wo 
have to pay for our dresses, 
cosmetics and other necessary 
things. We sre also required to pay 
taxes. So after all these expenses, 
our earnings are not much higher 
than what others make," she ex- 
plained. 

Sometimes she has to endure the 
rude behaviour of the audience. 
"At the beginning, the audience 
was made up of people with low 
taste. They liked to make fun of us 
and often shouted at us to change 
the song. If you didn't obey, they 
would shout: "Off the su.^e!" she 
recalled. 

"Some upstart businessmen in 
those years often kept pestering us. 
They even followed us back home 
st night in cars with blinking 
lights," she continued, "Of course, 
things are much better todsy." 

Many women singers already 
have boyfriends, who can protect 
them on their way home at night. 
Some found their "sweethearts" 
among their colleagues — male 



or musicians who work wtt 



prejudice a#tin 




of n hafg 



with a 
isYfeat 
got married. But soon Xiao Ai as 
bar husband divorced. 

Yie's parents wen against tfc 
marriage from the beginning. Yle 
father is an enginssr at a i aisai i 
institute la Shanghai and h 
mother is a teacher at a oor 
scfaoot Learning that thsfr sen 
married a deans baM linger, the 
flew Into a raga "My sen, it wa 
already a blow for us to hear ye 
had become a dance hsfi singe 
Now yo« have found a 'gens' to fc 
your wife. You hate made as las 
face," Yie's father said angrily. 

Marriage 

After the wedding, the coupi 
quarrelled constantly. The husbea 
got hot-tempered and he eve 
suspected Xiao Ai of being ur 
faithful. Finally, Xiao Ai coukln 
stand all the arguments and asks 
for a divorce. 

"It was a painful experience. Bu 
how I wish to have a family now! 
Xiao Ai said in a gloomy mood. 

Among the many women singers 
Tang Gunian is ons at a "highs 
level" In 1*84, sfas graduated far 
university and was sssignsd t 
work tor an industrial company I 
Shanghai But, unfortunately, th 
company soon went out of busines 
due to poor management and Taaj 
had to find a job herself. 

With a beautiful voice, th 
22-year-old woman decided to tr 
her luck at singing in dance halls 
"Although my parents were no 
happy about my decision, the: 
respected my choice," she said. 

She lives in Changf engxincun ii 
the city's suburbs and it takes he 
two hours to go to downtown 
S h a ngh ai Sometimes her parent, 
go with her to work and accompan; 
her back home at night. 

At present, she has no boyfriemi 
yet she has her own standard it 
choosing a life partner he must b* 
talented, sincere, honest ant 
capable in social life. 

Asked what she will do if he 
future sweetheart doesn't like he 
singing at a dance hall, she replied 
"1 am ready to quit the job ami try 
another profesdon such as faahtor 
design." 
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China has achieved remarkable 
success in family fanning work. 
The total child-bearing rate, 
birthrate and natural growth 
rate bear out this success^ 

1. The total child-bearing rate. 

The total child-bearing rate on 
average of Chinese women was 
as high as 5.9 in the 1950s, 5.7 
in the 1960s, 4 in the 1970s, and 
dropped to 2.5 in the 1980s (from 
1981 to 1987), a 57 per cent 
decrease from that of the 1960s. 

2. Birthrate. 

The overage birthrate 3.3 
per cent in the 1950s, 3.5 per cent 
in the 1960s, 2.3 per cent an the 
1970s, and dropped to 1.9 per 
cent in 1980s (1981-1988), a 43 
percent decrease from the 1960s. 

3. Natural growth rate. 

Since 1970s, the death rate in 
China has been comparatively 
stable. The natural population 
growth rate was 2.5 per cent in 
the 1960s, 1.6 per cent in the 
1970s, and dropped to 1.3 per 
cent in the 1980s (from 1981 to 
1988), a 48 per cent decrease 
from the 1960s. 

The family planning policy has 
helped the Chinese people to 
change their attitudes about 
marriage and child-bearing. In 
the past, couples usually married 
and bore children early and 
wished to have more than one 
child. But now, more and more 
people want to many and give 
birth later and wish to have fewer 
children. 

According to a sample survey, 

the average age at first marriage 



and 21J years old in the 1970s. 
Thos^ who marrieu 
younger than 18 years old ac- 
counted for 51.1 percentin 1940, 
but dropped to 5.2 per cent in 
1980, a 90 per cent decrease. 

Family structure has also 
changed greatly. Families with 
more than two children dropped 
and those with one child in- 
creased. The one child family 
proportion was 20.7 percent in 
1970 and 52,2 per cent in the first 
half of 1988, a 152 per cent in* 
crease. Families with more than 
two children accounted for 62.2 
percentin 1970 and 15.4 percent 
in the first half of 1988, a 75 
per cent decrease. 

The implementation of family 
planning has helped to improve 
population quality. Before 1950, 
the life expectancy of the 
Chinese people was only 35 
years, but it rose to 67.8 years 
in 1981 (66.4 years for men and 
69.3 years for women). It was up 
to 69.1 years in 1987 (67.3 
years for men and 70.7 years for 
women). 

In the 1980s, the Chinese popu- 
lation death rate, infant death 
rate, birthrate, natural growth 
and total fertility rates had all 
decreased by large margins, at 
the same time, the average life- 
span, first marriage age and 
growth control rote had risen. 

Compared with man * develop- 
ing countries, China has gained 
outstanding achievements in 
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Farmers learn birth control 



by Chen Jan and 
Ctton tftanzttong 

The Stat* Family Planning Com- 
mMsten has decided to introduce 
Keshan County's experience nation* 
wide to help the farmers km the 
know-how of family planning. 

Betas** of lack of education, Chi- 
nese farmers know little about 
kn o w ledg e on contraception, birth 
control and reproduction. As a re- 
sult, many p u sja d kw and ignorant 
customs still exist among the rural 
people, affixting the health of won* n 
and babies. 

In view of the situation, the popu- 

in Northeastern China's HeUofigji- 
aag Province has started to teach 
the farmers about birth control, 
better child-bearing and MCH. The 
courses have Jxsen well received by 
the local people. 

The State Family Planning Com- 
mission has summed up their expe- 
rience in Kenh&n County and rec- 
ommended it to the whole country. 

The bask? education on population 
and family planning is to be con* 
ducted at the village level and for 



the subordinate villagers' groups. At 
the village level, some bask educa- 
tion centres will be set up at the 
villagers' evening schools, cultural 
centres and primary schools. 
In the villagers' groups, "homes for 
married women* will be set up in 
the homes of those who have extra 
room*, enjoy a good rvpuUUon fn the 
neighborhood, and an? enthusiastic 
supporters of family planning. The 
teachers will consist of cadres, doc* 
tors, primary school teachers, 
members of family planning asso- 
ciations, and farmers who have 
received a secondary education. 

Teaching hours v 11 vary in differ- 
ent areas following the general prin- 
c pic of mem time for teachi rg in the 



slack seasons and less in the busy 
seasons. The major teaching meth- 
ods include classroom teaching and 
teaching in small groups. Mean- 
while, the courses are to be combined 
with radio broadcasting, television 
ami film shows, internal bulletins, 
general knowledge tests and oppor- 
tunities of witnessing marriage 
registration, pregnancy examination, 
postpartum vi*it, and implements* 
Uon of contraception. 

Through basic education on popu* 
tatien and family planning, many 
couple* m rural area* havjp learned 
three or four contraceptive methods 
and can choose one to suit them- 
selves^ Following the guidance of 
science, they also know better why 



and how to practise family planning. 

In Kaof han Town ofYUong County, 
Jiltn Province, many women used to 
like to smoke a rather strong kind 
uf tobacco. After teaming about 
health care during pregnancy and 
better child -bearing, moat pregnant 
women have given up s m o king . 
Looking at their new*ban* babies, 
they were very happy and said thai 
they should given thanks for the 
better child-bearing education given 
by the family p la nni n g department. 

By now, such education program- 
meo have suited in some 700 coun- 
ties in China. Many pmvineee plan 
to spread them all over their rural 
arena in three years. 



Big achievements 
in population study 



by Liu Zheng 

Unprecedented progress has been 
made in China since 1970 in demo- 
graphic research organisation, tech- 
nology and professional training, 
following success in family planning 
and demographic education. 

In the 1970s, there were only five 
population research organizations in 
China and now, according to incom- 
plete statistics, there are more than 
70 population research organizations 
of various categories in this 
country .The number of full-time 
teachers and researchers has grown 
from only 20 in the 70s to more than 
600 today. Population research or- 
ganizations and professionals are 
now found in almost all the prov- 
inces, cities and autonomous regions 
except Tibet* Beijing and Shanghai 
boast the largest number of popu- 
lation research institutes and pro- 
fessionals* 

Training demographic specialists 
began in the 1980s. Now about 120 
demographic college graduates, over 
30 Masters and six Doctors have 
been turned out in China. Such 
specialists have been assigned to 
serve in population-related educa- 
tional research or administrative 
departments. Their work has greatly 
improved the quality of demographic 
publications. 

Since 1970, training of family plan- 
ning workers has started on a large 
scale. In the ?9£0e, a large number 
of family planning cadres were 
trained by the Naming College for 
Family Pfenning Administrator* and 
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population training centres in many 
pans of the country. 

Chinese demographers have mode 
achievements in their scientific 
research through in-depth study of 
the national census returns* sample 
surveys and extensive investigations, 
focusing oo the practical population 
problems in China. They have pub- 
lished population policy research 
reports such as "Five Suggestions on 
Controlling Population Growth in 
China* and Investigation on the 
Floating Population in Shanghai * 
There are also .the "Book Scries on 
China's Population,* 'Analytical 
Research on Ferti lity Rate per Thou- 
sand* and other special topic writ- x ™~ ~ \ 1 m0 
ings. Many important foreign books 15 HUiXlXl Dongjie, Beijil 
on d emo g r a phy haw brwn translated — 
into Chinese. 

In 1977, China's first demographic 

magazine, # "Population Research", 
was launched. It was folbwed by the 
launching of other publications such 
as the "Demographic Journal," 
"Population and Economy,* "Popu- 
lation in the Northwest* and "Popu- 
lation.* They have brought about a 
new boom in demographic study 
across China and promoted the 
country's population work. 

In short, while we have acquired 
a substantial rchievement in the 
fields of demographic study, teach- 
ing, research, training sod publica- 
tion, we stsl f have a long way to go 
in solving the practical problems so 
as to serve the country's moderni- 
sation. ?S^7 
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Daughter-families helped 



byLuJOaottn 

To support the families with only 
daughter*, a 'daughtotvfamiiy foun- 
dation* we* set up on March 29 ia 
Jinzushan Village outside Long* 
shuijiaag City, 

Ttaightcnfamilies" refer to those 
families which have no «m but 
daughter* only. Whoa their daugh* 
ton get married, they usually move 
to their husbands' heme, Bresfese 
they do not have brothers, their 
parents wilt bo hot pic ii. So most 
couple* still wool to have son* to 
support them when they pot old no 
nuttier how many daughtcra they 
already haw That'* why H i* diJTV 
cult to implement iM 'promoting 
one couple, ooe child* polky in the 
countryside* 

foundation" ha* accepted 24 mem- 



beta. Each family waa given an 800* 
yuan saving chock after putting in 
80 yuan. A woman of about 30 year* 
old said. Til be able to draw my 
pension with this saving* check 
when Ym otdL There ia no need for 
me to have a son after I have al- 
ready had a daughter * 

In order to help families with only 
daughters to atop worrying about 
their later Uvea, authorities ia seme 
place* have speeded up the devel- 
opment of the local social welfare 
system for the aged by setting up 
more old folks' home* *s well a* 
"daughter-family foundatiu'ua" and 
offering insurance service to aged 
people. 

Lost year, 210 "daughter-family 
foundations* were set up in rural 
areas of Zhejiaag Province support- 
ing more than 4*000 household* with 
funds of more than 2.3 million yuan* 
Hunan Previnee provided insurance 
for aged people in rural areas. In 
nearby area* of YucyengCtty, more 
than 1,$00 *daughtcr-famiUea* were 
given the insurance certificate*. 

The funds of the •daughter-family 
foundation* are raised by the mem- 
bers themselves plus the governmen- 
tal assistance. The money is put 



aside in the banks- When the couples 
get old, they will draw their pension 
on a monthly basis, 
The insurance funds for the aged 
people are allocated by the commu- 
nities. When the hu s b and is above 
SO years oM and the wife is above 
55, they will begin to drew their old- 
age peniion every month wkh the 
insurance certificate. 

These two type* of assistance are 
welt received by the farmer*. But 
they are only part of the nation's in- 
surance programme to promote 
family planning. In recent years, 
China's grassroots family planning 
departments have been attaching 
increasing importance to the devel- 
opment of this insurance pro- 
gramme. Other types of insurances 
include only child life and health 
insurance* the old-age insurance for 
parents of only child, mother and 
baby insurance, abortion 
insurance and birth control insur- 
ance. 

According to the China Family 
Banning Association* by the end of 
1989 its local branches had offered 
insurance to 15.92 million people, 
backed up by a total of 265 million 
yuan of funds. 
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Kid alarmed a| 
"flourishing* 
big family I 

byCtoattaoyaia 

Mother and I went to nmmslnlgr 
my maternal groet-greiidfctherB^ 
hi* 80th birthday. Heewm*, 0mm? 
were so many guest* at the P***f* - 

My groat-grandfather has i 
and daughters. New he ha* a 
of 127 children, grandchildren i 
great grandchildren. I am Ia thti 
fourth gene ration. 

After dinner, we hod a tea 
My undo from Shantou smiled 1 
ear to ear and said. How 
iog our family i*T 

According to traditional 
in rural arm, my uncle's i 
were OK. However, if we think, 
it from the point of view < 
ling population growth i 
ing people's Uvea, 
worry about this sertooe j 

The two-member family i 
into a 129- member famty 
generation* over 60 yean. The 1 
increase in population ho* adieroet 
affected production and 
of living- 
Take hemes as an example, 
great-grandfather built three 
storey houses. My gram 
his brothers extended the I 
saving on food and clothing. 

Now my uncles ore busy buildir* 
new houses for their chll 
Thank* to sound policies for the \ 
economy, farmer* < 
build new houses and to buy sou 
ing machines, bkyries and trievMfc 
sets. But the rews of house* areH 
on limited orxrhsrd tstuL As a tmm 
the limited farmland i* being take 
over gradually by new 1 

As for food, the family no 
has to worry about starvation* 
because of the big population, the 
are by no means rich* enough i 
nutrition into consideration/ 
simple food and drink plain \ 

Ours is an cnormeua family wit 
four generation* under 
There are many such far 
China, 1 have now folly reajl 
importance of controlling the peg 
latien growth. 

With a cup of tea, I 
family member* a long, long I 
the same time, I thought: For 
bright future and for the I 
of suture generations, we i 
tiae family planning. The 
enormous families, the bettor. 
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Township 
model of 

one-child 
family 

byZhuJtngeftun 

At the factor the magnificent Great 
Wall lies a small town with mare 
than 6,000 people. That hi Bakshin 
Town in Luanptng County, Kcbct 
Province. Though it is backward in 
education and economy, it has done 
a good job in family planning. The 
villagers owe this to the family plan- 
ning association set up three years 
ago at the town and village level. 

The Bakshin Town Family Plan- 
ning Association has 450 members 
joined by old villagers and other 
activists in family planning. All of 
them are volunteers. 

They take the lead in practising 
birth control. The current family 
Planning policies allow farmers in 
mountain areas to have two children 
if they really need mere help in life 
and labour. But Chang BaoHn, chair- 
manof the town federation, per 
waded his two daughters to each 
have one child. He said that he 
should help solve the country's 

Htoawnf^B the family planning 

The members of the associations 
tjyto<emdricecropk«o/child-boar- 
Jngageofthe importance of f jmily 
planning in a method called 'calcu- 
latioo and comparison." 

Wang Xiaoying, a young woman 
farmer, once wanted to have a sec- 
ond child. When she visited the 
"home of family planning asaocia- 
Uoo" In her village, she met with 
Dong Changwen, chairman of the 
wlago associstion. He loW her that 
in the past 37 yean, the village's 
population had doubled and the per 
capita farmland reduced by more 
tjtor a half. If they did not control 
«* population growth, their desccn- 
«»l^oold hardly be able to feed 
Mwnsohea. The woman farmer was 

ft* convinced by the simple truth. 
She applied for a 'one couple, one 
child certificate and became a 
member of the association. 
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The family planning associations 
are always ready to help local people 
and have been welcomed by them 
as s result. 

Li Jingxian, 62, was director of the 
family planning association in her 
village of more than 20 families. If 
s woman in her village had an op- 
eration for birth control, she would 
visit her with eggs, rice and tinned 

food which she had bought with her 
own money. 

Coo Bin, an association member, 
volunteered to help an old widow for 
more ih an 10 year*. He regarded her 
a. his mother and did everything for 
her He fetched water, washed 
clothes, chopped wood, ground com 
into flour and helped her to seek 
medical treatment. The associations 
haw helped more than 400 poor 
households to improve their quality 
ofl;fcby running training classes 
and offering family planning tips. 
The town-levcl family planning 
Ration haa bulk several orchards 
through organising voluntary labour 
The income from the 70,000 fruit 
trees will be shared by village-level 
associations in support of the house- 
holds of only one child, or two daugh- 
ters, and widows and widowers. 

Through the last three years, the 
family planning associations have 
helped Bakshin Town win the county 
government's commendation for 
hsving outstandingly carried out the 
State's population policies. 
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Minister on experience of 
China's family planning 



byHanYuajin 

Many developing countries are 
worried by the rapid growth in their 
populations and the remarkable 
progress China has made in control- 
ling its population might be of some 
help and inspiration to those coun- 
tncs and regions, 

Peng Pciyun, Min tstor of the State 
Family Planning Commission, told 
China Population that according to 
statistic* released recenUy by tho UN 
Fund for Population Activities, the 
world population had reached 5 3 
billion and was rapidly expanding 
at a rate of more than 200,000 a day- 
China had a huge population and 
should have a clearer awareness of 
the gravity of the world population 
problem, she said, adding that the 
country was duty bound to control 
its own population growth. 
China had made great efforts to 
control its population growth, she 
said, pledging that it would make 
Milt greater eflbrts to cany out its 
Jamily planning programme. 

Before being appointed as Minis- 
ter of the State Family Planning 
Commission in 1988, Pong worked 
in educational circles. She was dep. 
uty Party secretary of Beijing Uni- 
vcreity, Party secretary of tho Chi- 
nese University of Science and Tech- 
oology, vice-minister of the State 
Education Ministry and vice-minis. 
ier of the State Education Commit- 
•ion. 

She studied socio? sciences in 
Southwest China's United Univer- 
sity ano! Qioghua University and is 
at conducting investigations 
ond research. She has formed her 
own ideas about China's family 
planning work after two years of 
Wag in charge of the nation's fam- 
ily planning programme. 

Listing the acLevemcnts China has 
mode in controlling its population, 
po ]r M ^ "^ina started to odve- 
LTyjL> imily planning among its 





Peng Peiyun* Minister of 
State Family Planning 
Commission. 

people in the mid-Z$>50s. Since the 
1970s, the Chinese government has 
devoted great efforts to the pro- 
gramme and has achieved univer- 
sally acknowledged progress in tho 
past 20 years, 

•If calculated on the With levels of 
19T0, China has seen a birth reduc- 
tion of more than 200 million babies 
in the past 20 years, saving the 
country a huge amount of money * 
Peng said fairiiy planning was a 
moss-participation programme in- 
volving millions of families and 
concerning almost everyone in the 
nation- *So we must maintain close 
tics with the masses in carrying out 
family planning work * she said. She 
summed up the experience of China's 

family planning work and listed the 
following as major factors for tho 
successful control of the nation's 
population growth; 

* To adopt a firm and feasible State 
policy for the family planning pro- 
gramme 

* To strengthen the leadership of 
these in charge ef family planning 
.work 

* To set up and perfect the organ- 
ixational network lor the population 
and foauiy planning programmes. 



There aro working teams in charge 
of family planning work in factory 
workshops, urban neighbourhoods 
and rural villages and town. 

* To make great efforts to implc- 
moot the family planning policies of 
•stressing propaganda and cduca. 
tkin, contraception and everyday 
work,* while adhering to the prin- 
ciple of combining State guidance 
with mass voluntary participation 

* To do a good job in the field of 
research and popularization of 
contraception and birth control and 
provide the masses with satisfactory 
family planning services 

* To link the family planning pro- 
gramme to the development of tho 
economy, popularisation of educa- 
tion, improvement of medical care, 
increase of social welfare services and 
the raising of Chinese women's so- 
cial status. 

Talking about China's current 
population situation and the ta^ks 
which needed to be carried out in 
the future to control the population, 
Peng said China's population growth 
still posed a serious problem to the 
nation's development. The control of 
China's population growth remained 
an arduous task, she said She urged 
ell ) er staflongngod in family plan- 
ning work to work more conscicn- 
tiojsly. 

"We will strengthen our population 
control capability by enhancing the 
legal system and improving the or- 
goimaUons at the basic level/ Pen* 
said. * 

As king as the Party and the people 
made concerted cfiorU, China's 
family planning programme would 
surely achieve its goal, the added. 

In carrying out the family planning 
programme, she said, *We, on the 
one hand, cannot rest content with O 
our achievements, nor bo uitrealis- 
tiddly optimistic or slacken in the 
slightest degree in our work. 
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"On tnc other hand, although we 
face a serious population problem, 
we cannot take unrealistic measures 
to get quick results, nor should wo 

Jose confidence.* 

Summing u p, Peng concluded that 
long as every country attached 
great im.Tortancc to tho population 
isauo and adopted effective policies 
and measures in line with its ow<*m 
conditions, tho excess growth sfthoM 
world population wou Id bo chockeZB 

She said she was confident that 
one day the world population wouidfl 
grow harmoniously with social aodl 
economic development. ■ 

The future of our world is glori- 
ous ar,d full ef hope,' she added 
optimistically. 
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Babby-sitters a help in 
bridging rural-urban gap 



Nobody could deny the fact that 
hundreds erf rand women hmflu- 
ed the burden of working couples in 
Chine's large cities by acting aa 
babysitters. However, a more 
significant by t often neglected fact 
is thai Che urban experiences of 
these women have changed — tod 
will continue to change — some 
traditional values in the vast hot 
backward countryside* 

I recently mate woman returning 
to her home in Wnwei County, 
Anitd Province, who told me abon t 
her experiences as a babysitter 

Having failed the college en- 
trance examination, and not being 
needed at home, she moved to Beij- 
ing aad became a babysitter five 
years ago. ' 

Of all the homes she has worked 
for, a college teacher's f amity made 
the deepest hnpreeetoa on her* 

"I wm afiowed to do some 
reading after finishing tha 
housework. Meanwhile, they ashed 
me to abandon my local dialect and 
speak standard Chinese. And they 
urged ma to study from eight 
o'clock every evening." she said. 

Hie woman fete rewarded by the 
time she sprat with this particular 
employer, aa she not only learned 
to speak standard Chinese, but also 
graduated front a c o fTaapondepra 
college after two yearn. 

"Since you wen treated so well 
why ere you unwilling to return to 
tha famUy after going home?" 1 
was pit** lad 

"I'm going home to get married 
— to a teacher. Afterwards, I plan 
to run a siiadsigartsji fa my vfflago 
so thai children there iweeiva aariy 
adaaatJejj Aad I wffl expect say 
husband end sisters to 
d*rd 
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home to share what they had learn* 
ad, tha quality : of Chlnsee fanners 
would rise and tha culture, educa- 
tion and technology in rural areas 
would be enhanced. 

Society aa a whole should pay 
mora attention to uosmdang tha 
calibre of faebystttam. 

Considering tbat many of these 
are from villages m 



underdeveloped provinces like 
Anted, Jiangsu and Zhejiang, an 
adndsdetrativaorgaslsatioo should 
be established aad tbeir training in- 



Atstost 90 per cent are unmarried 
women bamw the age of 26 lacking 
chad-care experience. Therefore, 
umining in children's health and 
development* behaviour and basic 
household skills is imperative. 

Chine's rural population is con- 
sidered poor and uneducated, 
though it has made drastic changes 
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The more progressive urban 
civilixation ia gradually 
penetrating the vast countryside 
by bolstering agriculture through 
science and technology, promoting 
edsjcatiesi in the cou ntry 8 ** ** end 
expanding economic co-operation 
between urban and rural enter- 



It aseme to me that babysitters 
should be regarded as yet another 
important means of bridging the 
gap between China's urban and 
rural populations. 

Statistics show that one out of 30 
households fa ffhenghai has) to 
employ bnbyssttore. However, the 
city's current force of 10,000 
babysitters n ow here near fulfills 
the demand oi around 44,000. The 
situation is similar in Beijing sad 
other iarge cites* 

The recruitment and training oi 
babysitters in underdeveloped 
regions could help eilsviete poverty 
end unemployment. Babysitting 
jobs in major crttee gtva rural 
women steady employment and a 
chance to educate themselves aa 
they come into contact with 
g overnm e n t officials, intellectuals 
sod skilled workers. 

Formal training will further 
enhance the value of these young 
a f o e n e n , helping them to better 
serve urban families and later to ex- 
ert a positive influence on their own 
rural oom m unitiaa 
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Vital role of the 'old aunties' 



fry Crt tteflfl 



the 



of aB residents. 



You cannot ate the "old 
tiee M wring red armbands and 
sitting on sme£ chairs in Chinese 
dtiaa. 

I^hoso neighbourhood coasiQittoo 

STe Called 0&d ttttFStftyff 

most of than ere ftnwtf 
end 7ft por o«it of tiiftm are over 



"They assure a safe envireao*ent 
tor residents," the survey 



Ou 



And people always 
these aid aunties with 
"buaybodtes." A survey of 10 huge 
citfes conducted by tha Begins 
based newspaper, Economic Infer* 
nrattoy farad th at nclg bbonrho o d 
enmnriffmf are responsible for 166 
dif&ssnt ^ubsL 



Tain Um QiBgafaan district of 
Wuhan, capital of ffebai Province, 
aa aa exampla. lion than 140.000 
egpteyw at Wohaa StaelWwfc* 
Hv* to the district. Moat of then 
are wniffig coupss. oovmi j uw ■ 
ago, their primary school 'age 
children arm suffering from 
hanger becaasa chafl was no oas to 
prepare their bach. 



Their more vital work includes 
maintaining public order and 
mediatin g cfcril disputes* They also 
help educate j uvenile delinquents 
endeaaearaga tham to become ta* 
tagretad memb a ra of sadsty, ar- 
range placement for the 
u nemp loye d and disabled* and care 
for the elderly. 

Neighbourhood committees are 
in charge of some aaaaaaal work 
sudi aa killing ffiss aad moa- 
qui toss, fire prevention in the 
autumn, and afforesUtkm in the 



A neighbourhood committee in 
the district need it* office to est up 
n smaU miaaut especially for 
these p npfls New 164 primary 
school students eat lunch there. 
When they fitter se c ondar y school 
many stodsata miss tha good old 
days and the "old auntiee" frcaa 
the neighboarhood committee- 



Dae to housing problem* it is 
still common in China for three 
generations to Bve mater tha same 
root To give the younger genera- 
tions pore room, older people were 
found to be spending their time on 



"Neighbourhood committee 
membara look inconspicuous but 
their functions are noteworthy/' 
said the survey. 

Neighbourhood eommittaaa are 
desc rib ed as "public servants d ail 



In response to this* 
neighbourhood committees 
throughout the country have 
eetabhahod some 39,000 recreation 
rooms where the elderly can while 
away their time chatting and play- 
ing cards or chaaa 

Neighbourhood committees also 
set up other kinds of service cen- 
tres, such as kindergartens. 



By the aad of last year, about 
870,000 nei gh b ourho od security 
eommittaaa with 9.1 million 
members had ben estabfishsd in 
when and rural China. 

Many members of 
neighbourhood committees are 
talented media tore* who help ward 
off dvfl dtepateu, 

A young couple in 
ca pi t a l of Uaoaing P fcovia cs^ i 
reled for years over trivialities. 
Sometimes, the squabbieo turned 

into fierce fights. 

The wife complained of her hue- 
rfsnrj s mare cnuuvmssm wmcs tin e 
husband insisted that she should 
be obedient to ****** 

Ultimately they turned to the 
neighbourhood comuattoo for help* 

After hearing both sides' 
grievances* a committee member 
criticised the husband's attitude 

towards his wife aad advised him 
to treat bar as an equal. 

. The husband apologised to bis 
wife, promising to respect her in 
future. They are so far keeping on 
good terms. 

Civil disputes dealt with by the 
neighbourhood committee may in- 
clude love affairs, property com- 
pensation, inheritance aad the 
sharing of land and houses. 



January 1, IftftO* 
Law on tha 
Neighbourhood Qua unities atf 
People* Republic of China woe 
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Ho a ever, 
adtteas 

financial problems of their 




For 

cqai-prodoring city in 
viaca, has 179 
miffcwif, 64 pa 

The monthly outlay 
mjghhoar hood committee 
yuan at most. 
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Millions of Chinese men have failed 
to find a wife, and eligible women wtjl be 

in even shorter supply in coming years* WASHINGTON POST 

according to a survey published by Bei- j.j^y 1QQ0 

jing's China News Service. 

The service said the serious imbalance 
in the ratio of men to women in China 
would worsen over the next 20 years, A 
random check on 100 unmarried Chinese 
* adults showed 93 were men, it said 

Bachelors were found to outnumber 
single women by 10 million within the 29- 
to 49-yearoid age group, the news service 
said, it said rural men faced the bleakest 
prospects as more ami more city dwellers 
turned to rural areas to find brides. 

The report didn't give any reason for 
the sex-ratio imbalance. But last Febru- 
ary, the service attributed the disparity 
. to such factors as the drowning of baby nn 
girls in rural areas, modern techniques r J£ 
allowing doctors to identify fetal gender 
3 and the availability of abortion. Many 

hKJC Chinese still believe it is imperative tc 
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VI. the Role and Status of Women in the U.S. Today 

Invite professional woaen to participate in a panel 
discussion on the opportunities open to wonen in 
America. Select a recent college graduate, and 
professional and non-professional women in their 
30s, 40s, etc. up to women in their 70s and 80s. 

Divided students into groups to prepare questions for 
the panelists. These questions should include, but 
not be limited to: 

When you graduated from college/high school what fields 
were (were not) open to women? 

How many women from your high school graduating class 
went on to college? 

What was the male/ female ratio in your university? 

What professions were not open to women? 

What was the starting salary of women compared to men? 

What was the average age a girl married? 

How many children did women have in your generation? 

Did women in your generation feel thay had to marry by 
a certain age? 

What was the percentage of women in managerial positions? 

Did your husband help equally with domestic chores? 

In preparing the class for the panelists suggest that some 
students may want to chart the answers of the panelists. 

Have students study the handout on the role and status of 
women in China today and compare and contrast that list, 
item by item, with their own observations and with the 
conclusions of the panelists on the role of American women 
today. 

Homework assignment; Distribute Graph Packet. Be prepared 
to discuss, or write a paragraph entitled, "Is equality 
for the American woman real or imagined?" Also, project 
the figures on the chartrto the year 2000. Be prepared to 
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support your projections. 



Final assignment s Have students prepare an essay comparing 
and contrasting the status and role of American and Chinese 
women today and yesteryear. 

Final Note * In a World Studies or World History course, 
an analysis and comparison of the role and status of women 
in Nigeria, Brazil, or India , etc., can be included when 
that part of the world is being studied. 
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HOURS ON THE JOB 

Women tend to work fewe • hours than men because they are less likely to 
hold jobs that would warrant Ic iger hours. Women are also 2.5 to 3 times as 
likely to work part-time. In 1982, full-time workers working under 40 hours 
had median earnings of $230 per week (17 percent of the women versus 5 percent 
of the men). For those working 40 hours, the median was $300 and for those 
working over 40 hours, (10 percent of the women versus 24 percent of the men), 
the median was $400. 
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The ten states with the highest percentages of vomn state legislators are: 

State % Women State % Women 

Hew Has^shire 33.0 Maine 23.7 

Venmjnt 26.1 Connecticut 21.1 

Wyoming 25.6 Arizona 20.0 

Colorado 24.0 Oregon 20.0 

Washington 23.8 Florida 19.4 

The ten states with the lowest percentages of women state legislators are* 

State t Wowen State I Women 

Mississippi 2.3 Alabama 6.4 

Louisiana 4.8 Kentucky 6.5 

Pennsylvania 5.1 Otah 6.7 

Virginia 5.7 Arkansas 7.4 

South Carolina 5.8 Tennessee 8.3 



The ten states with the highest percentages of women at the county 
governing board level wen: 

v 

State % Women State % Woagn 

Alaska 36.5 Indiana 19.fr 

Hawaii 24.0 New Hampshire 17.1 

California 21.6 New Jersey 16.3 

Arizona 20.9 Delaware 15.8 

Maryland 19.8 Florida 12.7 



Source; National Information Bank on Women In Public Office, a service of the * 
Center for trie American Woman and Politics, Eagfcton Institute of Politics, 
Rutgers University 
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THE FIRST EMPEROR OF CHINA AND THE QUESTION OF UNIFICATION: 
DOES IT HAVE RELEVANCE TO CONTEMPORARY CHINA? 




INTRODUCTION » 



China - the name of the country invokes a sense of mystery, 
wonder and admiration in the Western mind. Home of one-fifth of the 
world's population, China's history dates it to being one of the tour 
cradles of civilization in the ancient world. The expanse of the 
Great Wall, the splendor of the emperor's "Forbidden City," the 
beauty of the oldest system of writing still in use, and the giant 
picture of Mao Zedong in Tianamen Square are some of the images that 
are associated with China. However, these images are misleading for 
they represent a unity to a country that is still , after 5000 years 
of recorded history, trying to develop a sense of political unity, a 
sense of nationhood. The exploration of nationhood is particularly 
relevant today as one witnesses the disintegration of the "Communist 
Bloc** of Eastern Europe and the turmoil within the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics as various "republics" assert their right to 
independence and nationhood. What is the situation in China? 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND j 

Chin& is actually an ethnically diverse country that contains 
fifty-five (55) minorities, but dominated by the "Han Chinese" in 
terms* of government. Since its earliest and varied history, perhaps 
no event is so full of interest, drama and significance as the rise 
of the petty state of Qin (pronounced "Chin") from amidst the group 
of feudal states that comprised the China of the Zhou Dynasty (1027- 
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256 B.C.)* It was the Qin that completed the political unification 
of China in 221 B.C. The Qin victory spelled the down-fall of the old 
feudal system, which Confucius had struggled so hard to preserve, and 
established the foundaticns for the Chinese Empire, which lasted with 
comparatively little change until the creation of the Chinese 
Republic in 1912. 

The founder and very first ruler of the Chinese Empire was born 

in 259 B.C. | his name was Qin Shihuang. At his death in 210 B.C., he 

had given China its name, the word "emperor" to the world, and 

established the world's longest rinning form of government - China's 

Imperial Systea which lasted over 2200 years. Although one of the 

most amazing rulers of all time, Qin Shihuang is little known to 

Westerners. He was a conqueror, a unifier, a central lzer, a 

standardizer , a builder, and a destroyer. In Western history, men oi 

comparable achievement would be Alexander the Great (356-323 b.C; 

and Julius Caesar (100-44 B.C.). Although both deified and despised 

during his lifetime, what he achieved in thirty-six (36) years of 

« 

rule probably surpasses the accomplishments of Alexander the Great 
and Julius Caesar. 

PERSONAL REFLECTIONS 

Few visitors to China, myself included, can remain unaware of 
the works of Qin Shihuang for long. The legacy uf the "First 
Emperor" (Shihuang-di ) surrounds all visitors, whether they marvel at 

3ns 
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the architectural feat known as the Great Wal 1 t gaze in wonder at his 
exquisitely-detailed 7000 strong terra-cotta army in his mausoleum, 
learn that the magnificence of the Forbidden City in Beijing pales in 
comparison to his fabled palaces, travel the roads and canals which 
he begun, or see the script in newspapers and signs that traces its 
fans to his rule. He was, in a real sense, the maker of China. Yet, 
my knowledge of him was such that he remained a shadowy figure in my 
World History classes. To illustrate, consult the sample pages from 
a variety of high school history textbooks that I have used m my 
teaching of World History over the past few years (Appendix 1.). 
There is no real analysis of this most significant individual in 
Chinese history. The discovery of his tomb in 1974, with its lite- 
size terra-cotta soldiers standing guard over it, awakened my 
interest in this man who was the First Sovereign Emperor of China. 

However, it was not until notification in 198V of my award of a 
Fullbright Summer Seminar scholarship to China that ideas began to 
come together for a curriculum project about Qin Shihuang. The 
events of Spring, i989, witnessed noble crowds of people in Tlanamen 
Square calling for basic human rights in the most unique and dramatic 
manner. What would be the thoughts of the First tmperor regarding 
this unprecedented demonstration? The answer to this question, tu my 
thinking, is that the leadership of trie People's Republic ot China 
retreated to the same secrecy employed by the First Emperor in the 
face of unparalleled threats and utilized the same degree of tore* 
with which he would have felt justified to preserve the unity of his 
nation and government. Thus, in an uncanny way the First Emperor ot 
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China is relevant to the contemporary examination of the nature of 
China and its approach to people and government. This thesis is what 
I want my students to explore within the theme of the bummer seminar, 
"Chiias Tradition and Transformation/ that I finally participated in 
during the summer of 1990. 



OVERALL GOALs 



It is the intent of this curriculum unit to make students in a 
high school World History survey course more aware of the 
accomplishments of Qin Shihuang and his significance to Chinese 
history. To do this, students will study not only his rise to power, 
but how he succeeded in unifying the defeated feudal states into d 
ftation. Also f students will examine the consequences ui the 
achieving his life's goal and the relevance f it any, ut hi~» model ut 
governing to contemporary China, 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 

im Students will be able to describe the characteristics of 
feudal China during the Zhou Dynasty. 

2. Students will become knowledgeable of the biography of Gin 
Shihuang . 
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3. 



Students will become aware of Qin Shihuang's legacy of 
government to modern China. 



4. Students will be able to describe the characteristics of a 
state (population, territory, sovereignty, and government) 
and apply them to the development of China under the rule of 
Qin Shihuang. 

5. Students will be able to summarize and analyse various 
historical interpretations of Qin Shihuang's reign. 

6. Students will compare and contract Qin Shihuang's ef+orts to 
unify and establish the nation of China with ueorge 
Washington's efforts to unify and establish the nation of 
the United States of America. 

7. Students will compare and contrast Qin Shihuang's approach 
to people and government with the reunification of China in 
1949 under the leadership of Mao Zedong. 

8. Students will compare and contrast Qin Shihuang's approach 
to people and government with the present government of 
China under the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party. 

UNIT OUTLINE : 
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This unit of study should take two weeks to complete, 

DAY 1 1 Students will read in their textbooks about the nature 
of feudalism during the Zhou Dynasty- Students will complete an 
outline map of the feudal states in China at that time. The 
teacher will present the changes taking place in the feudal 
structure to the class, (see excerpt in Appendix 2.) 

DAY 2S Students will be introduced to the state of Qin and the 
early life of Qin Shihuang through a lecture. Qin, situated in 
far western China, was insignificant, probably contained Tartar 
as well as purely Chinese people, and had been treated as a 
state outside the pale of Chinese culture. However*, it 
benefited from an infusion of Chinese culture and crushing 
victories over other feudal states. In 256 &.C. f it defeated 
the impotent Zhou rulers and established a new dynasty. In L'5v 
B.C. | Qin Shihuang was born and became the ruler of trie via 
Dynasty in 246 B.C. Qin Shihuang was the? il 1 e^it i^ate *uii ut * 
treacherous merchant and a concubine of the King. He becxih* 
King Zheng of Qin at age thirteen. After more than twenty y^r* 
of relentless warfare and Machiavellian intrigue, he succeeded 
in establishing the Chinese Empire, hits final goal, in 221 b.C. 

DAY 3? Students analyze the factors that contributed to the 
accomplishment of Qin Shihuang's goal and discuss their merits- 
Students are introduced to the nature of "ttachiavel 1 lan 
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intrigue" through the reading "On Cruelty and Mercy, and Whether 
It Is Better to Be Loved Than to Be Feared or the Contrary." 
(see Appendix 3.) 

Students are introduced to the fighting machine developed by the 
state of Qin in its advance to empire. This is accojrpl ished by 
using a selection of readings fro® Chapter 2, "The Land of 
Hungry Ghosts," in The First Emperor of China by Guisso, Pagani 
and Miller. 

Students are introduced to contemporary descriptions of the 
state of Qin and Qin Shihuang. Working in small groups (3-4), 
they are to develop a two-page analysis, (see Appendix 4.) 
Finally, students are introduced to the philosophy of Legalism 
and Li Si, who became second in power only to Gin Shihuang 
himself. Students read selected excerpts from The F irst Emperor 
Si China by Guisso, Pagani and Miller. 

DAY 4s_ Students will analyze the concept of "nation" - a 
sizable group of people who are united by common bonds of race, 
language, custom or religion - as it applied to China at the 
time of the Qin Dynasty and as it applies to contemporary China 
with its fifty-five minorities. The teacher will use the 
National Geographical Society map "Peoples of China" to 
illustrate the lesson. Also, I would use the occasion of our 
visit to the Dal i School for Minorities during the summer to 
discuss current policy regarding minorities, btudents, will 
then anaiyze the concept of "state" based upon the tour 
essential characteristics of population, territory, sovereignty, 
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and government as it applies to China and the United States* 
The United States is not a "nation-state" because it is a state 
composed of people from ©any nations. May the same be said true 
of China? The sovereignty of each of the fifty states is 
subordinated to *the supreme law of the land," that is, the 
United States Constitution, May the same comparison be made to 
the Chinese constitution? 

DAYS §, and 6j Students will begin to investigate the person of 
Qin Shihuang • The very word "eoiperor" (huangdi) comes from his 
name, as does the name for the country we call China which comes 
from the name of his dynasty (Qin - pronounced "Chin"). The 
students will analyze him from the perspectives of conqueror, 
unifier, central izer, standardizer , builder, and destroyer* His 
impact on China then and now will be determined from class 
discussion. 

Topics to be studied includes 1) the development of the 
military power of the state of Qin, 2) the skillful diplomacy of 
Qin Shihuang and the brutal unification wars fought to unify 
China, 3) the abolition of the feudal system and the 
aristocratic warlords, 4) the creation of the 2200 year old 
Chinese Imperial System, 5) the establishment ut an enormously 
detailed code of laws 6) the standardization of weight* and 
measures, currencies and a writing system, 1) the great building 
projects initiated - roads, canals, irrigation system, his 
fabled palace at Afang, the Great W*l 1 , cind the enormous toiiib 
that was to be his final "empire, 11 8) the destruction of 
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opposing ideological systems, the burning of the books, and the 
burying alive of the scholars. Comparisons with contemporary 
China will be elicited from the students whenever possible. 

ML 2l Students will investigate the causes of the fall of the 
Qin Dynasty (221-206 B.C.). The Chinese concept of the "Mandate 
of Heaven" will be introduced. The effect of burning the books 
and burying the scholars will be discussed as it affected and 
has affected Chinese history. The emperor's interest in 
preserving his life and growing reliance on magic and omens will 
be studied to see if similar patterns exist amon the current 
leadership of China. The emperor's growing secretive lifestyle, 
megalooania and cruelty will be studied to see if similar 
patterns exist among the current leadership of China. Students 
will read selected excerpts from the book Tel 1 the w orld by 
Liu Binyan. 



DAY Qi Students will reread the chapter from their nmericati 
history textbook that details George Washington's presidency and 
the establishment of our new national government . The theme 
would be, as Washington wrote, how Americans had to learn "to 
distinguish between oppression and the necessary exercise of 
lawful authority." Working in small groups (3-4), students 
should complete a matrix that compares the actions taken by 
President Washington and the First Emperor with regards to such 
things as lifestyle, advisors, use of the military, foreign 
policy, fiscal policy, economic growth, government involvement 
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in building a system of roads and canals, individual rights of 
citizens, political parties, individual freedom and equality of 
opportunity for minorities (women. Blacks, Indians in America), 
and the power of the central government. Students would be 
asked to evaluate the following excerpt from Washington's 
Farewell Address to see if Qin Shihuang would be in agreement; 

The unity of government which constitutes you one people *s 
also now dear to you.. -.it is of infinite moment that you 
should properly estimate the immense value of your national 
union to your col 1 ective and individual happiness; that yuu 
should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable 
attachment to it; ...discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can in any event be abandoned, and 
indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the 
rest or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together 
the various parts. 

What would be the reaction of the Chinese people today to this 
excerpt? 

DAY 9: Students will be introduced to the ebtab! i^nment ot the 
People's Republic of China in 1949 under the leadership at fiao 
Zedong and the Chinese Communist Party through a lecture. Tfit 
students will discuss what had to be done to unify the country 
after the Civil War between the Nationalists «nd the CoiiHiiurusta • 
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Students will be required to compare and contrast this time 
period with that of the feudal states during the Zhou Dynasty 
and the ascendency of Qin Shihuang as First Emperor of China. 

It should be noted that it was Mao Zedong who expressed his 
admiration both for the success and ruthlessness of the First 
Emperor that lead to a widespread reappraisal of lum after 
centuries of vilification by Chinese historians (see Appendix 
5.). 



DAY Uh Students will be introduced to the events of the mass 
demonstrations in Tiananmen Square in the Spring of 1989 and the; 
tragic conclusion of June 4, 1989. A variety of media may be 
used because of the availability of various forms of media that 
chronicled the demonstrations and subsequent crackdown by the 
Chinese government. 

The students would be posed with the following question: 
"Would the First Emperor havs understood and approved of the 
government's ultimate response to the demonstration"? Students 
would be divided into small groups (3-4? to debate the question 
and then develop a position paper explaining their response. 



EVALUATIONS 



Students may be evaluated using a combination at instruments 

i 
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and methods. I would suggest the following! an objective test 
at the conclusion of the unit, participation in class discussion 
and group work, and an individual position paper detailing the 
student's conclusion regarding the life and deeds of lim 
Shihuang, China's First Emperor* 



ENRICHMENT t 



If at all possible, the teacher should arrange for the class to 

view the docu-drama , "The First Emperor of China," produced by 

The National Film Board of Canada and The Canadian Museum of 
Civilization and The Xian Film Studio of China. 



TEACHER REFERENCES s 

Liu Binyan, Tel 1 the World . 1989. 

Berk Bodde, China's First Unifier; A Study o£ the Ch ' 1 n Dynasty 
as Seen in the Life of Li Ssu, 1938. 

R.W.L. Suisso, Catherine Fagani with David Miller, The First 
Emperor of China , 1989. 

Wu Zilin and Guo Xingwen, Qin Shi Huang i the First Emperor y£ 
China . 1988. 
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BACKGROUND The Emperor built a "Spirit City" to surround hta tamfc it covered atxnii 
mree acres and was filled with over 6.000 horses and armed soldier* sculpted of 
clay An equally large army of bronze warriors seems to guard the other side. 




First Emperor of China 

In 221 B.C., the victorious ruler of Ch'in 
emerged as master of China- He founded the 
Ch'in dynasty* and adopted a new title: Shih 
Huang Ti (shee hwahng dee), meaning "First 
Emperor." 

Shih Huang Ti was determined to cen- 
tralize power in his own hands* To do this, 
he reorganized the otd feudal states into 
provinces and appointed provincial officials 
responsible to him. His policies were guided 
by the ruthless principles of Legalism. 

With iron discipline and constant watch- 
fulness, Shih Huang Ti imposed unity on 
China. He eliminated all opponents, by exe- 
cution if necessary. Some ancient Chinese 
sources claim that he forced 120,000 noble 
families to resettle in his capital so he could 
watch over their activities. Wearing dis- 
guises, he would spy on his own officials. 

The emperor also tried to control ideas 
and prevent the teaching of different points 
of view. He ordered the burning of almost ail 
books. Only practical works, he said, were 
worth saving* 



♦Some scholars suggest that the name China came 
from the Ch'in dynasty. 



Like Roman rulers, the Chinese 
peror issued corns, dug new canals, and 
a highway system that radiated out from 
capital to distant regions. The impi 
in transportation helped to bind the 
together. Yet these impressive achieve 
took a terrible toll of human lives. The _ 
government forced millions of peasant b,1 
borers to work on roads and canals. Many • 
died of starvation or overwork. A 
The emperor's most spectacular 
achievement was the construction of a long ' 
defensive wall known today as the Gnear 
Wall of China. The Great Wall connected 
many smaller walls that had been built to 
prevent nomadic tribes from raiding north- 
ern China. It stretched for 1,400 miles (2209 ] 
kilometers), from the Yellow Sea to the inf*i 
rior of China. Although the Great Wall did 
not always hold back invading armies, it es- 
tablished a clear boundary between China ^ 
and "barbarian" foreigners. 

Shih Huang Ti set out to create an er*;2 
pire that would last forever. Yet it collapsed ^ 
within a few years of his death in 210 B.C. Af* \ 
ter eight years of tunr.cil, a general seized 
power and established the Han dynasty, 
which lasted for over 400 years. 



2. ViSUAl EVIDENCE Have siudents compare the Great Wail with trie Egyptian pyramids m 
terms of purpose, metnod of construction, and longevity. 
2. During the reign of Shih Huang Ti, tens of thousands of laborers worked on the 
Creat Wall. The huge stone wail stretches across the mountains and vallevs of 
northern China. H was completed, some said, at the cost of one life for even stone 
put in place. Chinese emperors posted guards all along the Great Wall to defend 
northern China from barbarian invaders. 
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■ idfliitny 
... how Msrute 



explain wnK t»ni^ w^p 
Gmfudanfem under the Qin aid ^ K . 

. Han 

These objectives ^ are reflected in the u v- 
, questions that appear at the beginning^ * r 

of the tttBib^^fti^^^^^^^i^ 

State the Purpose . .;v;:%.:v-^«V&y£\ 
. Explain to the dass that hi Section S 
they w« team how the Qin and Han 
dynasties influenced China. 3rii>.V r V 

Focus Activity . ,1. ...'* 
Explain to students that today many 
employers require skills testing before 
they hire a person. Ask: What skffls 
might an employer want to evaluate 
before making a choke? (Possible an- 
swers: any skids that a person would 
need to do a particular job weQ, such 
as typing, spelling, computer exper- 
tise, simple arithmetic) Explain that 
this is nothing new; the Han rulers set 
up a system of examinations for em- 
ployment in government Jobs as early 
as 202 B.C Their system was innovative 
and gave everyone, rich and poor alike, 
an equal opportunity. 
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Teacher's Resource Book 

See the "Advance Planner" on pp. 
68a-68b for a list of resource 
materials that reinforce or extend the con- 
tent of this section. 



♦♦♦ Pre-Reading Strategy 

For students who need additional reading 
instruction, use the "Relating to Topic" 
pre-reading strategy found on p. T19. 
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Two Dynasties Made 
China a Great Empire 



As you read, look for answers to these 
questions 

♦ Who was Shi Huangdi and how did his 
rule affect China? 

* What happened to Confucianism under 
the Gm and Han dynasties? 



kowtow (defined cm p. 85) 



By 221 RC, the leaders of the Oin kingdom 
finally took control away from the weak 
Zhou rulers and united the small kingdoms. 
The Qin leader took the name Shi Huangdi 
(shee hwahng dee), or First Emperor. 

A Strong Emperor United China 
Under the Qfci Dynasty 

Shi Huangdi was determined to unify China 
and rule as a strong emperor. To do so 
would not be easy, for the teachings of Laozi 
and Confucius encouraged people to accept 
things as they were. This outlook stood in 
the way of the changes Shi Huangdi had in 
mind. Therefore, he ordered the books of 
Confucius and the other philosophers 
burned By destroying these books, Shi 
Huangdi hoped to destroy the ideas that 
stood in his way. Scholars who protested 
against his actions were either killed or 
banished from China forever. 

Having silenced most of the educated 
people, Shi Huangdi then trial to silence 
military leaders as well He ordered the 
nobles and the rulers of small kingdoms to 
move their households to his capital- In this 
way, the emperor could continually monitor 
their activities. Their presence at his capital 
also added grace and prestige to his new 
court In place of tiny kingdoms, the First 
Emperor divided the empire into several 
districts. Each district was ruled by a paid 
official. To win the loyalty of the peasants, 
the emperor allowed them to own the land 
on which they lived and worked 
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Shi Huangdi reaHxed that he 
unite China by military strength 
tried other methods to bring 
Closer tDgemer. ns Bum 
introduced better standards of ^ 
measures to help increase trade* 
wagons to be made to a 
width so that they could trod 
the new roads. In addition* 
made the Chinese writing system* 
encouraged science,, and built 
irrigation and travel. 

The emperor also realized 
make his empire safe from in wfl j al 
To protect lands in the north from few 
he began the Great VfoH of I 
building of the pyramids faiT 
ing of the Great Wall was a 
required the forced labor erf many p. 
remaps as many as 1 million^ 
be housed clo thed and fed 
from their homes. 

The Great Wall stretched inland fee 
Yellow Sea for about 1,500 
kilometers). It was about 20 feet ! 
meters), and IS feet wide (4<57| 
Guards in watchtoucrs kept a 
raiders. Built at a great cost in tbt^ 
labor, the Great Wail 
China's enemies. Later emperors I 
and strengthened the walL To this I 
portions of rt still stand 

Shi Huangdi did much 
most important contribution 
forming the country into 
Except for short periods. China fc 
rnained united to the present day #| 
nation in the world can boast of i 
of unity for more than 2.000 yi 

On die other hand the Chinese 
were not happy under Shi Hi 
paid heavily in lives and tax*"S 
Wall. Many longed to return to i ^ 
Confucius. They did not forgive ihet 
for burning the philosophers' books* 
Shi Huangdi died in about 207 
and common people alike were | 
strict rule had ended To show 1 
power, however, the First Emperor w 
■ ied with thousands of life-size c' 
soldiers and horses. 
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Develop Vocabulary 

Terms key to an understanding of world history are prir 
type and defined in the text and glossary. Use the addit 
below to enhance overall comprehension. 

— banish (p. 84): to send away; dismiss; exile 

— prestige (p. 84); power to command admiration or es 
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CHINA 



DYNASTIC — — 
GOVERNMENT 

The first dynasty was the Xia. Although 
the origins of the Xia are shrouded in legend 
scholars today believe that the dynasty came 
to power about 4000 years ago. It was foi- 
owed by the Shang, which, in turn, was 
followed by the Zhou. Below, a twentieth- 
century historian notes what happened 
when the Shang was replaced by the Zhou: 
The Duke of [Zhou] tirelessly lectured 
the conquered Shang peoples about the 
Mandate of Heaven. He told them that 
[Zhoul leaders had no selfish wish to glo- 
rify themselves by attacking Shang. He 
said that they had no choice in the matter 
once Heaven commanded them to punish 
bhang. He advised the newly conquered 
peoples to abide by Heaven's decision He 
pointed out to them firmly that he was 
prepared to make them do so if need be 
The Duke of [Zhou] understood the 
double-^dged ImeaningJ of the new doc- 
tnne. [Zhoul could not retain its rule un- 
less its kings ruled in such fashion as to 
remain m Heaven's good graces. To do 
that they must rule fairly and kindly. 
Thenceforth no Chinese ruler was above 
challenge. Any challenger proved the 
point of his clairr merely by succeeding. 
The doctrine of me Mandate of Heaven 
was solidly established before many dec- 
ades had passed. It remained thereafter 
the cornerstone of all Chinese political 
theory. * 

bv?h?n BC ' i he 7hou dynast y was re P Iac *d 
by the Qui dynasty. The Qui was the first 

nrTld 6 °T Under ° ne I * 

self ^ H 0nly ~ ru, 5' % named him- 

Sh ? FirSt Em P eror - A st ™g 
mler, Shi Huangdi acted cruelly toward hi! 



** * C,MriW ° Hucker, 1975. Sun^U^ 
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subjects and tried to end freednJ 
thought. In time, his harsh poUdeskS*' 
avil war. His dynasty was overthrow^ 
a new dynasty called the Han came top* 
The Han dynasty expanded OuWs 
ders and set up a national capital at Ch 
an. One of its greatest accomplishments 
the establishment of a stabtegcv!^ 
The government was made up of four 
parts-a single ruler, government offioa 
system of laws, and an official ideology * 
The single ruler was the emperor wl 
made laws, took charge of the governm 
and interpreted the ideology. When h* 
wanted to change a law, he had only to isW 
a new order. Below, a concerned guest dS 
cusses the attitude toward the law witha 
Chinese official: 3 

You are supposed to be dispenser of jus- 
face for the Son of Heaven, and vet you 
pay no attention to the statute books, but 
simply decide cases in any way that will 
accord with the wishes of the ruler. Do 
you really think that is the wav a law 
official should be? 

[The official replied:] And where, mav I 
ask did the statute books come from in' 
the first place? . . . Whatever the earlier 
rulers thought was right they wrote down 
in the books and made into statutes, and 
whatever the later rulers thought was 
right they duly classified as ordinances 
Anything that suits the present age is 
right. Why bother with the the laws of 
former times?* 

An emperor who ruled for many years 
was considered a good ruler. Many Chinese 
believed that "the people ,re like grass, the 
ruler like the wind. As the wind blows, so 
the grass inclines." Others said that "when a 
pnnce's conduct is correct, his government is 
effective without issuing orders. If his per- 
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King Zheng Unifies China 

From 200 B.C. to a.d. 200, the Romans dra- 
matically influenced the development of 
civilization in western Eurasia. At the east- 
ern end of Eurasia. 6.000 miles awav. the 
Chinese developed another dominant civili- 
zation. Between 234 and 222 B.C., King 
Zheng (jehng) fought a series of battles that 
brought all of Chinas warring states under 
his rule. 

King Zheng of the state of Qin (chin) con- 
quered an area that included all of present- 
day China. He extended his control over 
lands from Manchuria to the northern edge 



VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 

Qin (chin) noun: one of the warring states of 
China, until recently. Ch in in English. 

arsenal noun; 1. a building where weapons are 
manufactured or stored; 2. a collection of 
weapons. 

dialects noun: regional varieties of a language 
differing distinctively from the standard lan- 
guage. From the Creek word. diaUkUu, mean- 
ing conversation. 

Beijing (bav jihng) noun: city in northeastern 
China; until recently. Peking in English. 

Xiong-nu (shv utftig noo) noun: barbarian no- 
mads living on the northern borders of China; 
until recently, hsuing-nu. 

subsistence farm noun; a farm that provides a 
family with the minimum amount of food and 
shelter needed to survive. 

seismograph (SYZ muh graf) noun: a device 
that detects the occurrence of earthquakes and 
measures their severity. 
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of Vietnam and from the China Sea to the 
foothills of the Kunlun Mountains. See the 
map, Empires of China, page 167. 

To impress his subjects, King Zheng 
changed his name to Shi Huangdi (shih 
hwahng dee), meaning First Emperor. Before 
this time the word huangdi, or emperor, had 
been used only for gods and mvthical 
heroes. 

To exert his control over the newlv con- 
quered states, the First Emperor needed to 
destroy the power of the former noble fam- 
ilies. He moved more than 100.000 families 
to his capital city, Xianyang (shih ahn vang), 
destroyed their local fortresses, and melted 
down the weapons in their arsenals. He then 
centralized the administration of China by 
dividing the old warring states into 36 mili- 
tary districts. Civil and militarv governors 
ruled each district. 

Like the Roman emperors, the First Em- 
peror of China built a system of roads to 
mo- y his army quickly from one place to 
ant; i her. The emperor also traveled the 
mids u> inspect his district governments. 

Impact of Shi Huangdi. Even though Shi 
Huangdi ruled for only 1 1 years, he made 
such radical changes ;hat his dynastv marks 
a turning point in Chinese history. The em- 
peror standardized weights, measures, and 
coinage for use in trade. He even set a stan- 
dard axle width for wagons. 

Most important. Shi" Huangdi standard- 
ized the Chinese writing system. He wanted 
government officials and educated people 
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.r»;^nt«» with one another 
m he able to communicate wiiii " 

"of Uinese.makingcotnnu, 
nication difficult. 

Shi Huangdi, A Mighty Emperor 

In 1974, a group of farm- 
ers made a startling discov- 
ery about 500 miles west of 

Beijing <M? ^ Vhlk 
^ging wells near the an- 
cient capital of Xianvang, 
thev unearthed an army 
v uvv^j of life-sized clay soldiers. 

iplr es of Chln^l^-A^ 




ck; H.tancdi, the First Emperor of 
horses. Shi Huangoujua pro tect 
China, had the clay arm> buned » P 
his tomb when he died * 2 0 B£ 

Shi Huangdi fought for l- J^" fiv 

he conquered all 0^3^ bv 
00 1 r r however, he haa unucu ^ 

hU rivals "IjWe a alUwonn de- 
vouring z ™^ 0 £± Ki the Great Wall 
f rLa^rit r cXse ru.cn had built 

portions 01 mc ive no mads who 

lived along the northcnT bordeno ^ 
Shi Huangd. hnked _ the vano 
of the «all to form he Lawni 

kilometer) Great Wall. 15 
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and 40 to 50 feet (12 to 15 meters) high. As 
many as 25,000 watch towers may have been 
built, and up to 15,000 free-standing out- 
posts stood just outside the wall. Each out- 
post was supplied with enough provisions to 
withstand a siege of four months. 

By linking the various walls together, Shi 
Huangdi gave China long periods of peace 
from invading nomads. Nevertheless, Shi 
Huangdi worried about security almost 
from the moment he became emperor. 

»ne emperor's concern about security 
extended to his preparations for the next 
life. He directed as many as 700,000 workers 
over 36 years to prepare a secure tomb. Arti- 
sans molded statues of soldiers and horses 
from clay to accompany him in death. The 
statues were fired at high temperatures and 
painted brilliant colors. The soldiers varied 
in height from 5 feet. 9 inches to 6 feet tall. 
They held actual weapons, and the clay 
horses were harnessed to real chariots. To 
protect the tomb from intruders, an auto- 
matic crossbow was set up before the grave 
was sealed. The bow would shoot anvone 
who entered the sealed tomb after the em- 
peror's burial. 

Decline of Qin. Shi Huangdi and his advis- 
ers were followers of the philosophy of Le- 
galism. They stressed the authority of the 
state over the people through the use of 
clear, uniform, and detailed laws. The em- 
peror used the laws to regulate all aspects 
of Chinese life. 

The emperor tried to rid China of 
Confucianism because it supported the tra- 
ditions of the prior Zhou Dynastv. Shi 
Huangdi ordered all Confucian books 
burned and had 460 Confucian scholars 
buried alive. His book burning was so suc- 
cessful that later Chinese scholars had to 
reconstruct the early writings from memorv. 

Forced labor on the the emperor's great 
building projects also caused unhappiness 
among the people. Hundreds of thousands 
of workers were needed to construct the 
Great Wall and imperial palaces. 
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According to Chinese tradition, a 
farmer, Zhe Sheng (che jheng), started a 
rebellion against Shi Huangdi's successor 
about 206 B.C. Floods had delayed him from 
reaching his work assignment on time. To 
avoid punishment, he started a rebellion 
that spread throughout the empire. The 
Qin Dynasty was overthrown in 206 B.C. 
However, the centralized bureaucracy of 
Shi Huangdi formed the basis for the rule 
of all later Chinese emperors. ■ 

The Han Dynasty 

Eight years of civil war followed the over- 
throw of the Qin Dynastv. Finally, a com- 
moner, Liu Bang (Ivoo bahng), defeated his 
rivals to become the new emperor of China. 
He took the name Han after the Han River. 
His dynasty, which ruled China from 206 
B.C. to A.D, 220, was one of the most signif- 
icant dynasties in early Chinese history. The 
Chinese still call themselves the people of 
Han after the important Han Dynasty. 

. Han established new policies to end suf- 
fering and discontent. He set less severe 
penalties for breaking laws. He also reduced 
taxes for farmers to one-fifteenth of each 
year's crop. Although people were required 
to work on public projects, their service was 
limited to one month of each year. 

Han Government. The Han emperors 
developed a professional administrative 
system for governing the empire. The gov- 
ernor in charge of the 108 districts collected 
taxes based on a yearly census taken bv the 
head of every village. The governors re- 
ported to regional administrators who were 
responsible to the emperor's ministers. 

Han rulers depended on government of- 
ficials chosen for their ability rather than 
their wealth or family connections. The Han 
established the first civil service svstem bv 
requiring the governors of the provinces to 
recommend to the civil service each year 
"worthy and morally correct men." The 
candidates then went to the capital to take 
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Government of this kind, it will be noticed, being based upon 
personal contact between ruler and subject, and upon the influence of 
M li H (mores or customary morality), is one ideally fitted *or the 
small state having a stable and homogeneous culture and a fixed 
population* In other words , it is well suited for condition*, a* 
they existed in the petty feudal states of the early part ot the Lhou 
dynasty, when communications were poor, and the social structure or 
each state was relatively static. Government in a state ut this Kind 
is a paternalistic one, similar in many ways to that existing within 
the family clan, which, since earliest times, has been the basis oi 
Chinese society. This is one reason why the Confucians have so often 
compared the state with the family, and refer so frequently to the 
ruler as "the parent of the people". 

Even in the time of Confucius, however, it was becoming 
increasingly difficult to carry this concept of personal government 
into practice. Communications were improving, so that fewer person* 
spent all their lives in one locality than formerly. Under the 
impact of economic changes and new ideas, the old standards ui the 
different states were crumbling, and people were becoming more and 
more impatient with the fixity of the feudal structure, which utterly 
failed to adapt itself to new conditions., nt the saine tune many 
states were seizing territory for themselves at trie expense ot then 
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neighbors, and were finding it more and more difficult to govern the 
subjects thus acquired through the old methods. The *'Ii% which were 
backed only by the power of public opinion, were found to be 
inadequate to cope with the new and changing conditions. Something 
more tangible and compelling, which would serve as a machinery to 
operate government in its increasing complexities* seemed necessary. 

Derk Bodde, China's First Unifier , 
pages 192-193. 



QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION: 

After ten years of economic reforms, 1 978- in China, may lL 
be said that the old order was crumbling and people were 
searching for a new system of government? 

Does the present leadership of China have the willingness or 
ability to establish a naw machinery to operate government in 
its increasiii uump laxities as China seeks to modernize? 
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*T Oq Cruelty and Mercy, and Whether It Is Better 
J to Be Loved Than to Be Feared or the Contrary 

Proceeding to the other qualifies mentioned above, 1 say 
that every prince must desire to be considered merciful 
and not cntet f nevertheless, be must take case not to 
misuse this mercy. Cesare Borgia was considered cruel; 
none the less, his crueky had brought cater to Romagna, 
united k, restored it to peace and obedience. If we 
examine this carefully, we shall see that be was more 
merciful than the Florentine people who, in order to 
avoid being considered creel, allowed the desiniction of 
Pistol* Therefore, a prince must not worry about the 
reproach of cruelty when it is a matter of keeping his 
subjects united and loyal; for with a very Gewewwipiesof 
crueky he will be more compa s sion ate than those who, 
out of eacessive mercy, permit disorders to continue, from 
which arise murders and plundering; for these usually 
harm the community at large, while the executions that 
come from the prince term particular Individuals. And 
the new prince, above all other princes, cannot escape 
ihc reputation of being called entel, since new states are 
full of dangers. And Virgil, through Dido, state* My 
difficult condition and the newness of my rule make me 
act in such a manner, and to set guards over my land on 
all sides/ 



Nevertheless, a prince must be cautious in believing 
and in acting, nor should he be afraid erf his own shadow; 
and he should proceed in such a manner, tempered by 
prudence and humanity, so that too much torn may not 
render him imprudent nor too much distrust render him 
intolerable. 

From this arises an argument: whether it Is better to 
be loved than to be feared, or the contrary. I reply that 
one should like to be both one and the other, but since k 
is difficult to join them together, it Is much safer to be 
feared than to be kwed when one of the two must be 
frfkipg. For one can generally say this about men: that 
they are ungrateful, fickle, simulators and deceivers, 
avoiden of daoger, greedy for gain; and white you work 
for their good they are completely yours, offering you 
their blood, tbek property, their lives, and their sons, as I 
said earlier, when danger is far away, Nit when it comes 
nearer to you they turn away. And that prince who bases 
his power entirely on their words, finding himself 
completely without other preparations, comes to rulm for 
friendships that arc acquired by a price and not by 
greatness and nobility of character are purchased but are 
not owned, and at the proper moment they cannot be 
spent. And men are less hesitant about harming someone 
who makes hiatsetf kwed than one who makes himself 
feared because love is held together by a chain of 
obligation which, since men are wretched creatures, is 
broken on every occasion in which their own interests are 
concerned; but fear is sustained by a dread of punishment 
which will never aba nd o n you. 
£ A prince must nevertheless make himself feared in 
such a manner that he will avoid hatred, even if he does 
not acquire love, since to be feared and not to be toed 
can very well be combined; and this will always be so 
when he keeps his hands off the property and the women 
of his citizens and his subjects. And if he must take 
someone's life, he should do so when there is proper 
justification and manifest cause; but, above all, he should 
avoid seizing the property of others; for men forget more 
quickly the death of their father than the loss of their 
patrimony. Moreover, reasons for seizing their property 
are never lacking; ami he who begins to live by stealing 
always finds a reason for taking what belongs to others; on 
the contrary, reasons for taking a life are rarer and 
disappear sooner. 

But when the prince is with his armies and has 
under his command a multitude of troops, then it is 
absolutely necessary that he not worry about being 
considered cmel; for without that reputation he will 
never keep an army united or prepared for any combat. 

1 conclude, therefore, returning to the problem of 
being feared and loved, that since men love at their own 
pleasure and fear at the pleasure of the prince, a wise 
prince should build his foundation upon that which 
belongs to him, not upon that which belongs to others: 
he must strive only to avoid hatred, as has been said. 
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INSCRIPTION ON A STELAE ERECTED ON MOUNT LANGYAI Br GIN SHI HUANG IN 
218 B.C.; 



A new age has been inaugurated by the (First) Emperor; Laws 
and measures have been made right.,. 

Agriculture, the root occupation, is encouraged, and all 

sf^ondary pursuits discouraged... 

Tools and measures are uniform standard.,. 

The written script is everywhere the same... 

Local customs ha^e been regulated... 

Irrigation ditches have been made and the farmlands divided*. 
The Emperor makes <new) laws, leaving nothing unclear, and 
telling his people the prohibitions. 

The magistrates know their duties and smoothly is the work 
of the government carried out... 

The tasks tof the farmer) are done in due season, and all 
things grow and prosper. 

The people know peace and have laid down their armour and 
their weapons . . . 
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The realm of the Emperor 

Extends to the lands of the desert, 

And South to where the dwellings face north, 

East to the Eastern Oceans, 

And North to beyond the lands of Daxia... 

His compassion bathes even the beasts of the field, 

All living things benefit from his virtue, 

And dwell quietly in tranquility, at home! 



THE FAMOUS ESSAY OF JIA 11 (201-169 B.C.) CALLED "THE SINS Of UlN" 

...And then there came the First Emperor to carry on the great 
achievements of six generations (of his ancestors). Cracking his 
long whip, he drove the whole world before him. ...He climbed to the 
highest position and extended his sway over the six directions, 
scourging the world with his rod, and shaking the four seas with his 
power ... .Then , he discarded the ways of the former kings and burned 
the writings of the "Hundred Schools" in order to keep his people 
mired in ignorance. He tore down the great fortifications of the 
states, executed their powerful leaders, collected all the arms of 
the Empire, and had them brought to his capital at Xianyang . . .all 
this in order to weaken the people of the Empire.... He garrisoned 
each strategic point with expert generals and skillful bowmen and 
placed their trusted officials and well-trained soldiers where they 
could protect the land with their weapons and question all who pasbtd 
back and forth.... He believed deep within his heart that... he had 
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built a dynasty that would be enjoyed by his descendents for ten- 
thousand generations. 

And for a while after the death of the First Emperor, the memory 
of his strength continued to over-awe the common people.... 



QUOTE FROM WEI LI AO, A COMPETENT ADVISOR TO QIN SHI HUANG; 

The king of Qin (i.e. Shihuang) has the proboscis of a hornet 
and large (all -seeing) eyes. His chest is like that of a bird of 
prey and his voice like that of a jackal. He is merciless, with the 
heart of a tiger or a wolf. When he is in trouble, he finds it easy 
to humble himself, but when he is enjoying success, he finds it just 
as easy to devour human beings. .. .Shou! d he achieve his goal o* 
conquering the Empire, we shall all become his slaves. 1 Cannot iui»y 
cast in my lot with him. 



THE CONFUCIAN PHILOSOPHER, HSUN TZU, DESCRIBING THE STATE Of QIN lU 
ABOUT 264 B.C.i 

Its frontier defenses are precipitous, its geographical 
configurations arj advantageous, its mountains, forests, streams and 
valleys are excellent, and its natural resources are abundant. Thus 
in its geographical configurations it is outstand ing . 

When I entered its frontiers and observed it* custom* , i ^aw 
that its people are simple and unsophisticated. Their music is not 
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corrupting or licentious, and their clothing is not frivolous. They 
stand in deep awe of their officials, and are people who fallow 
precedent obediently. When I reached the yamens of its cities and 
towns, I saw that their officials are dignified, and that there are 
none who are not courteous, temperate, honest, serious, sincere and 
tolerant. They are worthy officials. 

When I entered the capital and observed its great prefects, as 
they went forth fro* their doors and entered the public places, or 
left the public places and returned to their own homes, I noticed 
that none of them engaged in private business, have partialities, ur 
form cliques. They are high minded, and there are none who do not. 
have understanding of the common welfare. They are worthy great 
prefects. 

When I observed its court, I noticed that in the hearing of 
affairs everything was attended to, and yet in a quiet manner- as if 
nothing were going on. It is a worthy court. 

Thus it is no accident, but calculation, which has, made (Ch'in) 
victorious during four generations. This is what I have seen, and 
therefore it is said that the apcgee of good government is one in 
which there is repose and yet government; a general grasp ot the 
situation and yet a going into details; an obtaining ot results and 
yet an avoidance of bother. Ch'in is like this, 

Nevertheless, it also has disturbing features, Granted that it 
possesses all of the above characteristics, yet if we compare tnese 
with the reputation of a true King, there is no quest iun that they 
fall far short. Why should this be? It is because it (Ch'in) has 
almost no Confucians. Therefore it is said that a thorough-going 
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(Confucianism) will make a true King? partial (Confucianism) will 
make a Lord Protector j while when there is not one particle (of 
Confucianism), there comes disaster. And in this respect Ch'in *1 •=<.> 
falls short. 
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The adulation of Qin Shihuang by Chinese historians Degan after 
an unsuccessful attempt on the life of Chairman Nao-Tse-tung in 
Septetiiber of 1971. According to documents later released, his 
enemies had reierred to Mao as a "feudal tyrant" and "a contemporary 
Qin Shihuang*" His supporters then mounted a nation-wide campaign to 
show that Shihuang had been an enlightened ruler whose greatest 
achievement was, like Mao's, the unification of China. Numerous 
books and articles on Shihuang appeared in a short space of time and 
formed the basis for discussion meetings throughout the country. The 
most widely-distributed was a biography of the hirst Emperor Gy Hun^ 
Shidi. The initial printing of this work, in flay 01 1972, was 1 „ J 
million copies and in just over a year, there were uv^r 2 million 
copies in print! 
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I NTRO DUCTION: Since 1978 when China's leadership announced a 
new policy of economic reform and openness to the outside 
world, the Peoples 1 Republic of China (PRC) has experienced 
explosive economic growth. In fact, China is undergoing more 
rapid economic change now than at any other time in her modern 
history. However, in spite of her long and venerable history and 
relatively favorable social indicators, China's Gross National 
Product (GNP) per capita remains one of the lowest in the world. 
China is home to 22% of the world's population. Therefore, its 
current political leaders recognize chat if China is to realize 
any gains in GNP per capita, economic reform must continue to be 
the focus of national policy. 

OBJECTIVES : The purpose of this project is to have students 
explore and analyze reasons for this economic reform and to 
compare and contrast the effects of new economic policy in 
different geographic regions of China and in both urban and rural 
areas. Students should begin to understand why China is 
experimenting with market socialism and why diversification 
and incentives are major aspects of the reform program. In 
addition, students will see that in spite off enormous successes, 
widespread economic disparities in different areas could lead to 
major political problems in the future. 

GRADE LEVEL: This project is suitable ior Senior High School 
Students in World History and/or Global Studies courses. 
Economics, and Contemporary Chinese History* 

T IKE I Ten class periods are needed to complete tne entire 
project. However, any segment oi s. his project, may be used 
individually , 

TEACHER RESOURCES: The following is a list of general references 
which provide background information. 



2-22. 



"China's Economy . "The Ecqnpmi s_t . August 1 , 1987 , Pages 

"China: Redefining the Revolution . "Gre at De cisions, 1 989 . 
Foreign Policy Association. Pages 47^55. 

Et hr idge , James M . Chi n a s I ' n f i n i s h e d R_e y ojjj tj on . 

1990. China Books and Periodicals. San Francisco. 

Hardi ng f Harry * China's Second Revolu tion: Re form Alter 

Mao i 1987. The Brookings Institution. Washington, 

D.C. 
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R i s k i n , Carl. China's Pol itical E conom y : , JT h c u t_.fp r 
De velopment Sinc e 1949, 1987. Oxford University 
Press* New York. 



Vogei, Ezra F. One Ste p Ahead In China: Gua ngd ong Uft lej^ 

Ref qr*o. 1989. Harvard University Press. Cambridge* 

STRATEGIES AND PROCEDURES 

I. THE NEED FOR REFORM: 3 class periods 

This activity is based on student research and analysis of 
the reasons for economic reform in China beginning in 1978. 
Students can quickly review what they already know about the 
centralized Soviet style economic planning which the PRC used 
exclusively from 1949-1978 and should explore the various reasons 
why that "command economy" was not adequate (e,g., lack of 
incentive when quotas are set by government, inadequacy of 
rationing, poor selection of goods, and generally slow economic 
growth). Students should also discuss the significance of the 
downfall of the "Gang of Four' 1 to the emergence of a more 
pragmatic power center. 

1. Have students examine slides (obtained from a 
community resource or university East Asia outreach center) 
and/or pictures from recent periodicals to get a uense of what 
China's economic condition is like? today. 

The pictures should represenL ,i mix of urban and rural 
scenes and of different geographic regions of China. Students 
should observe housing, consumer goods, iood. heaiih care, etc. 
If a slide collection is unavaxJable, students may examine 

pictures in publications such as N at i ona I Ooo^r aphi c , Far Fas tern 

Economic Review . China Todgy. (formerly Chjji^^^:jHi§^ r uxl a) , China 
Pictoria l . or Bei ling Review. 

Students should observe carefully details of the 
pictures and respond to questions such is: 

What do these pictures tell you about the 
degree of economic modernization in China today? 

How do these pictures fit your preconceived 
ideas about what China is like today? 

How are they similar to or different from 
pictures of your own community? 



2 . Ask students to perform a statistical analysis of 
current economic and social indicators for China in order to 
determine how their impressions from the pictures they have 
just seen match with available quantitative data. Student 
resources for this activity include The World Bank's Development 
Data Book and/or the "World Affairs Annual" of Scholastic 
Magazines . 

— Economic and social indicators yield considerable 
information on the condition of a country and are a useful 
analytical tool for students. Students should look for data on 
GNP per capita, GNP growth rate, life expectancy, literacy, 
population growth rate, percentage of population engaged in 
agriculture, Personal Quality of Life Index (PQLI) f etc, 

--China is quite conscious of the economic 
successes of the l# Four Tigers" (Korea, Taiwan. Hong Kong, and 
Singapore) and wants to emulate them. Students should compare and 
contrast statistics for China and for each of 'the Four Tig * 
How far does China have to go? 

— Students should compare and contrast statistics for 
China and for industrialized countries of their choice. 

--Students should discuss the implications of these 
various sets of figures. Where (ioes ;'hina rank in the world? How 
far does China have to go to catch up with countries with which 
she would like to be compared? . , 

II. REPORT MEASURES? 1 class period 

This segment of the project is based on a lecture /discussion 
on the nature of the various economic reforms beginning in 1978 
wl en the Chinese government introduced aspects of a market style 
economy and announced a new "openness to the outside world," 

These reforms included: 

— Household Responsibil it y Sy s tem ? With the abolition 
of the commune system, agriculture was deco 1 1 ec t i v i zed ; family 
farming returned to China. This reform was designed ro increase 
agricultural output and improve rural productivity. Once 1 a 
peasant family fulfilled its responsibility to the> government by 
meeting its production quota, the family could dispose of any 
surplus as it wished, including selling it for profit. 
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— T ownship and Village Ent erpr i ses JJ^Esl: These 
represent opportunities for profit-making enterprises to be set 
up in rural areas, These enterprises help to absorb surplus labor 
and to halt urban migration. Examples of items produced by these 
enterprises are folkcrafts, textiles, bricks, t;i^s, etc. TVEs 
which are labor intensive and which are well-suited to a region's 
resources are best. 

— Co ntract Labor System : This syatem makes China s 
labor market more flexible and allows companies broader 
opportuni t ies to acquire and train the best workers. Companies 
gain new employees through advert isements , by word of mouth 
through friends and relatives of current workers, etc. This 
represents a significant departure from the old employment syotem 
in which the state assigned a person to a ]ob . 

jfo jint Ventures : A jointly owned pntpr^rise in which 
a foreign owner enters into a partnership with a Chinese 
owner. The foreign owner's share is usually 251 - 50*. Typical 
joint ventures are in areas such as tourism, i-nergy, : ood stuffs, 
etc. These joint ventures represent a good wav for Chin* to 
acquire foreign investment capital and technical t;xpt*rtise. 
Examples of joint ventures are the Hyatt Hotel in Xian, Peugeot 
factory in Guangzhou, Pepsi-ColS; in Shenzhen, and Foxboro Company 
in Shanghai • 

Spe cial Econom ic Zones(SEZ ): These art! i ive regions 
in China's southeast (Shenzhen, Zhuhai, Shantou, Xiamen, Hainan 
Island). The Chinese authorities see them as "bridges" linking 
China to the outside world. Generally, they produce export 
products and serve as " 1 aborator i es M for new management and 
investment policies. SEZ's represent a way for China to sain 
advanced technologies and to test new management and economic 
policies. The Chinese Government provides physical 
infrastructure, a well-trained labor force, and preferential tax 
treatment to foreign businesses . 

III. PROBLEMS INHERENT IX THIS REFORM 1 class period 

Using the foregoing information, students should analyze the 
problems inherent in this reform program from a variety oi 
per spec t i ves . 

A. Politically, this new economic system poses 
problems because previously the Chinese Communist Party(CCP) 
was the only route to the "good life" in China. Today, the good 
life (as it is defined economically) can be had by anyone who has 
the will and desire tr work hard for it. What does this do to the 
position of the CCP in China? How might this inequality of income 
and diversity of lifestyle affect China's stability? 
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B . Econorai cally , there are natural differences 
between geographic areas of China* Historically, the cities 
(particularly those along the coast) have been richer and better 
developed than the interior* Will this program of economic 
reform even out inequities or increase them? Thinking back to 
some of the pictures seen in Section I, is it possible for all of 
Chi na to become "modern? " 

C, Socially, what are some of the problems that 
could emerge between state sector and private sector worJ. f 
between "physical" laborers and "mental" laborers, between 
urban and rural? With the introduction of incentives, bonuses, 
wide varieties of consumer goods, etc., what is socialism anyway? 

IV. DEVELOPING REFORM MEASURES: A ROLE PLAY: 4 class periods 

In order to more fully understand the difficulties 
encountered in China's economic reform program, the class should 
be divided up into groups of students. 

1, Using various atlases, students should select a province 
or city and accumulate data on its resources, land, and 
topography as well as population density figures, etc, Using 
these data, they should develop a profile o£ I heir location and 
determine what its economic strengths and weakness are, 

2, Using the profile of the selected location students should 
then engage in a role play/simulation activity in which they 
represent the city or provincial board which has to come up with 
a plan for economic modernization. 

3, Each group should report orally on its reform program. 
The class will critique each presentation. 

The purpose of this exercise is to have students understand 
some of the difficult choices which Chinas reformers must make. 
Problems with infrastructure, arable land, rpsources, etc# make 
it hard for the reform program to benefit everyone equitably « 
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V. CONCLUSION: 1 class period 



All of the preceding activities should lead students to 
understand that there are many different Chinas. Because of 
China's size and diversity, unity and integration are important 
goals for her leaders. Students should discuss whether or not 
these economic reforms contribute to unity or encourage 
disparities between different regions of the country which may 
not be resolved. 

As a concluding activity, the class can be divided into 
thirds for a debate. One team can argue that China's economic 
reforms contribute to unity while the other can argue that these 
reforms contribute to disunity. The third group can serve 
as judges. 
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AN OVERVIEW 



A mighty civilization! I think China has so ouch to offer 
historically and culturally. 

One of my deepest yearnings has always been to study firsthand 
the oldest continuing civilization in the world. That wish was 
granted during the summer of 1990. I shall forever be grateful to 
the United States Department of Education, The National Cosmlttee on 
United States-China Relations, The State Education Comisslon in 
China. Dr. Craig Canning of William and Hary and the seventeen 
Fulbrighters who made the Seminar, China Tradition and Transformation 
a very exciting and broadening experience for me. 

The focus of this paper is to first explain the Strategic 
Demographic Initiatives, second, to enumerate the incentives for 
following the policy, third,, some of the consequences for not 
adhering to basic state policy will be given. Also, there will be 
some discussion and statistics illustrating to what extent has the 
program to encourage f ami lies to have only one child been effective? 
Finally some of the ramification of S D 1 will be presented. 

China, the most populous ccuntry In the world, is a 
predominantly rural, low-income country which extends over an immense 
portion of East Asia. China's three-million seven hundred five 
thousano three hundred nlnty sqare miles Is home to 1.08 bl 1 1 ion 
people. One out every five people in the world lives in China. The 
vast majority of the population are Han Chinese. However, there are 
fifty-five minority nationalities who account for sixty-eight million 
of tne total population. 

Realizing that twenty-one percent of the world's people reside 
in Mainiano Cnina, Peng Peiyun, Minister of the State Family Planning 
Commission, stated that, "The excessive growth of the population has 
put heavy pressure on the economics and social development, 
resources, ecology, and environment. It has also seriously hindered 
the Chinese socialist modernization construction and the improvement 
of people's material and cultural level\ (China Daily-July 16,1990). 

In order to eradicate poverty and make the country more 
prosperous and the people happier, Peng said that the Implementation 
of the family planning program is the 'one-chi Id per couple* policy 
which was promulgated in 1979 ( Hardee-Cleveland, 245). 

Since 1949, The People's Republic of China has experienced three 
patterns in its population growth. Here are the patterns: 

high birth rate high mortality .ate low growth rate 

high birth rate low mortality rate high growth rate 

low birth rate low mortality rate low growth rate 

Such a pattern is rare especially in terms of speed, therefore much 
has been written and said about China's policy of family planning. 

Now, some of the characteristics of China's present population 
will be given. It has a large base figure and youth predominance. 
According to tne census in 1982, the number of people in the 0-14 age 
group made up 33.44 percent of the country's population. Those under 
the age of 30 comprised 64.4 percent. The average age was 29. 
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Another quality of the population is the predominant rural 
population with 797.63 million or 79.45 percent of the people living 
in the countryside. Thirdly, although China's educational program is 
growing, it still has a low educational level . Only 6.8 percent of 
the people have senior middle education and above. A fourth 
characteristic is that China's population is unevenly distributed. 

THE FOCUS 

Since population has become a key problem in the economic and 
social development of the People's Republic of China, the country 
announced in 1979 STRATEGIC DEMOGRAPHIC INITIATIVES to strictly 
control population growth and family planning as basic state policy. 
This policy is composed of "one-child per couple,' raising the 
quality of the population, a family-planning policy of late marriage 
and late childbirth. Specif ically, couples are encouraged to have - 
only one child, staff and workers, and city dwellers are urged to 
have a second child if their circumstances are urgent. All couples 
in mountainous, forest and fishing areas as well as sparsely 
populated regions can have a second child. Ethnic minority couples 
in rural areas are allowed to have as many as four children. 

To guarantee the implementation of the family-planning policy, 
the state has adopted publicity anc* education as the cornerstone of 
the whole S D I. The first step is co publicize through mass media 
population information both general and specific regarding state 
policies and laws concerning family planning, knowlege about 
sterilization and contraception as well as having healthy oabies and 
ch il drear ing. There are mass mobilization drives and much propaganoa 
to convince couples of the need for smaller families in order to 
enjoy a higher quality life (Bar dee-Cleveland, 259). Secondly, 
special classes have been held in senior high schools. Population as 
a field of study is now available to students in colleges and 
universities. The third step in this process is to organize the 
masses so that they will compare the relationship between the amount 
of land, grain and per capita income and population growth. The aim 
of this comparison is to get the people to see the necessity of 
family planning (Population am* Family Planning, 16). 

Another way to encourage compliance with the S D I is to offer a 
variety of benefits including pay bonuses to those who respond to the 
call of having only one child. Urban couples receive a bonus of 
sixty Yuan annually upon present at on of the Certificate of Honor. 
Preferential treatment is given to only children and their families 
in nursery, school, factory or college enrollment, housing 
distribution and medical treatment. Preference is also given to 
those rural families with only children with regard to receiving 
bonuses, selling a smaller portion of fixed output quotas to the 
state or receiving more farm plots for private use, obtaining 
improved varieties of seeds, chemical fertilizers and pesticides. 



PENALTIES AND RESTRICTIONS 



Since one of the stated goals of the Strategic Demographic 
Initiatives has been to keep the total population within the range of 



1.2 billion by the year 2000, high pressure methods of the family 
planning program have f recently been used (Yuan ,7). The state also 
imposes economic restrictions on those vfco don't follow the policy of 
family planning. Deductions of five to ten percent will be made for 
seven to fourteen years from monthly wages of staff and workers and 
urban residents who have chllooirths beyond this plan. Rural couples 
who violate the policy pay a fine in some areas, and in other areas 
they - must sell a larger portion of the fixed output quotas to the 
state as a fine (Population and Family Planning,8). Cadres and 
family planning workers don't have the privilege to have more than 
one child. There were examples of them being fined and removed from 
their positions for noncompliance. Those who have children in excess 
of the plan will never be made cadres, will not be promoted, will not 
be evaluated as an advanced worker and will not be given additional 
housing space. There is evidence that the family planning program 
continues to pressure coupler, with unauthorized pregnancies to have 
abortions. those with two children are encouraged to undergo 
sterilization. In order -to meet family planning targets set by the 
state and the provinces < Hardee-Cleveland, 256) . 

In the Jiang Province, serious violators are to be punished with 
cancellation of enjoyment contracts, closing of businesses, or 
revoking of licenses. 

HOW EFFECTIVE HAS FAMILY PLAMU8G BEEN? 



Although the family planning program is popular among the 
masses, serious problems still exist. The 1990's is the key period 
to control the population growth, according to a report from the 
State Statistics Bureau. 

China will have its third baby boom in the early 1990' s. When 
it comes, the number of women of child-bearing age will grow from 280 
million to 340 million, 12 million of whom will reach their peak age 
for bearing children annually (Tang,!). 

More and more Chinese people appear to be aware of the 
Importance of birth control. On World Population Day which was held 
July U, 1990, many doctors, parents with children and people of ail 
walks of life participated in the singing, dancing, consultation 
sessions, quizzes, cartoon and calligraphy displays and family 
planning exhibitions. 

China has achieved remarkable success in i ami ly planning work. 
The total child-bearing rate on average of Chinese women was as high 
as 5.9 in the 1950's, 5.7 in the 1960's, 4 in the 1970's and dropped 
to 2.5 in the 1980's (1981-1987) a 57 percent decrease from that of 
the 1960's (wang,2). 

Also, the average birth rate was 3.3 percent in the 1950's, 3.5 
percent in the 1960's, 2.3 percent in the 1970'a, and dropped to 1.9 
percent In the 1980's (1981-1988) a 43 percent decrease from the 
1960's. 

Since the 1970's, the death rate in Otina has been comparatively 
stable. The natural population growth rate was 2.5 percent in the 
1960's, 1.6 percent in the 1970's, and dropped to 1.3 percent in the 
1980' s (1981-1988) a 48 percent decrease from the 1960's (Vang, 2). 

The family planning policy has helped the Chinese people to 
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change their attitude about marriage and child-bearing. In the past, 
couples usually married and bore children ear ty and wished to have 
more than one child. But now, more and more people want to marry and 
give birth later and wish to have fewer children. 

According to a sample survey, the average age at first marriage 
was 18.7 in the 1940/s and 21.8 in the 1970's. Those who married 
younger than .18 years old accounted for 51.1 percent in 1940, but 
dropped to 5.2 percent in 1980, a 90 percent decrease. »- 

Family structure has also changed greatly, rami lies with more, 
than two children dropped and those with one child increased, the 
one child family proportion was 20.7 percent in 1970 and 52.2 percent 
in the first half of 1988, a 152 percent increase. Families with 
more than two children accounted for 62.2 percent in 1970 and 15.4 
percent in the first half of 1980, a 75 percent decrease (Wang, 2). 

the implementation of family planning has helped to improve 
populaton quality. Before 1950, the life expectancy of the Chinese 
people was only 35 years but it rose to 67.8 years In 1981 (66.4 
years for men and 69.3 years for women). It was up to 69.1 years In 
1987(67.3 for- men and 70.7 for women). 

In the 1980's, the Chinese population death rate, infant death 
rate, birth rate, natural growth and total fertility rates had al 1 
decreased by large margins, at the same time the average life span, 
first marriage age and growth control had risen. 

Compared with many developing countries, China has gained 
outstanding achievements in family planning work (Wang, 2). 



SOME RAMIFICATIONS OF STRATEGIC DEMOGRAPHIC INITIATIVES: 



1) . Finding work for young women who have completed their childbearing 
while in their twenties. 

2) . Addressing the needs of rural men who are actually affected by the 
aspirations and demands of their wives who are being suddenly 
liberated from the burden of extended childbearing. 

3) . under-reporting of births by rural couples, especially if the 
first child is a girl . 

4>.Infanticiding of girl babies despite the 1950 law which prohibits 
Infanticide. 

5) . re-emerging of early marriage and early reproduction. The 1980 
marriage law relaxed the strictures of the 1970's. Today, later 
marriages are again being advocated (Brophy,12). 

6) . Deciding how elderly parents will be cared for if there is only 
one child who is relocated to a different area due to the migration 
or location pol icy. 

7) . Renouncing by 12.5 percent of "One-Child Certificate Holders* who 
had a girl compared to 6.7 percent who had a boy. 

8) . Piloting of an experimental population planning program where the 



option ot a seccna child after an interval of 6-10 years is in 
or caress . 

9) .rusir.g tensions between tne desire to meet tne "One cniia per 
couple" policy and the pragmatism of achieving what is feasible in a 
changing yet still traditional China. 

The following pages will further illustrate the position that 
has been taken in this paper. 
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FIGURE 2 Number of women in peak chfldbearing ages: China, 1982-2000 
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NOTE: Peak childbearing ages arc 2 1 - 30. Women in these ages have single- year 
aKospecific fertility rates of 0. 1 or above. 

SOURCE: US Bureau of the Census. Center for International Research, computer reconstruction 
»f China's demographic trends. 
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TABLE 1 Total fertility rate in China: Rural and urban areas. 



1950 19SS I960 1970 Ifg 1976 1977 1979 W9 H» Wl 

CJif/A, 5.6 6.1 4.0 5.8 3.6 3.2 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.3 2.6 24- 
*<4VW 5.7 6.3 4.0 6.3 4.0 3.6 3.1 3.0 3.1 2.5 2.9 2.9 ■ 
W jghd/ 4.9 5.4 4.1 3.3 1.8 1.6 1.6 1.6 14 1.2 1.4 

to4K>: : Anstey J. Coalc and Chen Shcnli. Basic Data on Fertility in the Provinces of China. 1940-1982. HoooMtf| 
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• - 1 i Vital if : v > ci.u estimated numbers of births and 
^•natcd total fertility rate (TFR), China, 1981-86 



Vital rates per 1000 population 



Birth 
rate 



Death 
rate 



Rate of 
natural 



Estimated 
TFR 



Estimated 

births 

(thousands) 



20.91 
21.09 
18.62 
17.50 
17.80 
20.77 



6.36 
6.60 
7.08 
6.69 
6.57 
6.69 



14.55 
14.49 
11.54 
10.81 
11.23 
14.08 



2.7 
2.7 
2.3 
2.1 
2.1 
2.4 



20303 
21,265 
19,025 
18,106 
18,619 
22,005 



^•^S^^ *"*** / Ym *«* 1987 <* Chkme), dim Statistics Pirn. I9S7. p 



Its ^ 'iff, jr^y ^ ^ ^T^T^^ 



JU /?St y A~*^~, 

X^^t;^ ^ /f/c ^ ^ ^ , 
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TABLE 2 Percent distribution of births by birth 
order: China, 1970-36 





Firs • 


Second 

HTM 


QF li^gl|s y 

fefctfa 


AM 

Mrths 


1970 


20.7 


17.1 


62.2 


100 


1977 


30.9 


24.6 


44.6 


100 


1981 


46.6 


25.4 


28.1 


100 


1982 


51.6 


24.2 


24.2 


100 


1983 


56.4 


24.6 


19.0 


too 


1984 


55.5 


. 25.0 


19.5 


too 


1985 


50.2 


30.1 


19.7 


100 


1986* 


51.2 


31.5 


17.3 


100 



* Unclear whether data are consistent with earner yean {see note 12). 
SOURCES: Social Statistics Section. State Statistical Bureau. Materials on 
Chinese Social Statistics (in Chinese). Beijing: Chinese Statistical Press, 1985. 
p. 34; Wang Lin, "On the level of socialization and fertility control" (in 
Chinese), Guizhou Social Science, no. 10 (1986): 84; and Beijing Review 30 
no. 29 (20 July 1987): 5. 



& jUy<U^ sfr<JL^ -A^c /fJ> ^ 
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FERTILITY POLICY IN CHm 4 



TABLE 2 Birth control operations in China, 1971-46 




Year 


Total 


IUD 


IUD 


WMWIMIIIIUi 




removals 


1971 


13,051,123* 


6,172,889 


NR 


1972 


18,690,446 


9,220,297 


853,625 


1973 


254)75,557 


13,949.569 


1,126,756 


1974 


22,638^29 


12,579,886 


1,352,787 


1975 


29,462,861 


16,743,693 


1,702,213 


1976 


22,385,435 


11,626,510 


1.812,590 


1977 


25,539,086 


12,974,313 


1,941,880 


1978 


21,720,096 


10,962,517 


2,087,420 


1979 


30,581,114 


13,472,392 


2488,670 


1980 


* 

28,628,437 


11,491,871 


2,403.408 


1981 


22,760,305 


10,344,537 


1,513,376 


1982 


33,702,389 


14,069,161 


2,056.671 


1983 


58,205,572 


17,755,736 


5,323,354 


1984 


31,734,864 


11,751,146 


4,383,129 


1985 


NR 


NR 


NR 


1986 


28,470,000 


NR 


NR 



Vasectomies 

1423,480 
1,115,822 
1,933410 
1,445,251 
2,652,653 
1,495,540 
2,616,876 
767,542 
1,673,947 
1,363,508 
649,476 
1430,967 
4,359.261 
1,293,286 
NR 
NR 



Tubal 
ligations 

1,744,644 
2,087,160 
2,955,617 
2,275,741 
3480,042 
2,707,849 
2,776,448 
2,511,413 
5489,518 
3,842,006 
1,555,971 
3,925.927 
16.398.378 
5.417,163 
NR 
NR 



MlO.iir 

511041* 
4984*4 

5.084.2* 
4.742.** 

542».*v, 
5.39|.:nj 
7J56.V- 
9.527.M4 

8.696 **r 
12,4!Vfci: 
14,37|.M4« 

8.890.14. 



NR o not repotted. 

* Sum of IUD Insertions, IUD removals, vasectomies, tubal ligations, and induced abortions. 
•Excluding IUD removals. 

J?"?fPi5" a 1971 throu * h 1984 KPoncd in Public Health Yearbook of China Conrn&r riinuMi, , km, «. 
Y€m ^L^t l9 V Hcafth ******* House. 1986, p. 57). The 1^^^^^^ 

j^Xr^ /£jf&±* ^T^^t A^-- S? 7 ? ^St 

JL+^s j&fcLk^ /<L*<*~4~>z_^ t^^J-r-^t"' SyfA^4~+-~f ^ sLr^ /<Ur^4l^ t*-~6 <>k G*%***S 
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CONFERENCE INTRODUCTION 



This past June 1990, I notHeed a T-shirt being worn by a 
man on the street in Beijing. The word OPTIMIST (in English 
and in Chinese -I think) sent a strong, compelling message to 
the throngs of us, walking and pedaling by. It gave me hope 
and diminished my feelings of hopelessness in the face of an 
invisible wall of raw power. 

Humiliation, fear and deep anger at injustice, are 
rendered tolerable by the closely guarded images of beloved 
friends, nature and of being a part of a glorious culture and 
an ancient land. 

In this, we encounter the central theme of 
existentialism: to live is to suffer; to survive is to find 
meaning in the suffering. It has been said that ''those who 
have a WHY TO LIVE can bear with almost any HOW. 

Life in China might conspire to make the citizens lose 
their hold, when many of the goals of life are snatched away. 
UJhat alone remains is "the last of human freedoms -the 
ability to choose one's attitude in a given set 
cf circumstances. " 

This past summer 1990, I nad a rare opportunity as a 
Fulbright Scholar to visit the Peoples Republic of China, to 
gather information, to write a report, to promote 
international understanding, to improve the world, to make 
person to person contacts and to walk through and beyond 
personal and international history. 

I made a successful application for this scholarship in 
December 1986. with the help and encouragement of my wife. 
With her sudden death, I was faced with that same central 
theme of existentialism; to live is to suffer, but to survive 
and thrive is to find meaning in the suffering, 1 too had 
the freedom to choose an a 1 1 1 tude in a given set of 
^ ircumstances . 

I walked into personal history as the single father of 
Allison Ruth, my six year old daughter. Finding meaning in 
that personal crossroad, focused my attention for the next 
three years. I had to forego, and rigntly so, the 

opportunity to study Ch i na in 1 987 0 

June 1 98 9 presented a fetter opportunity for me to move 
forward with my life and to find closure in an experience 
that I was ready for. 



My child and I discussed where daddy was going in June 
1989. We found China on the map, studied, and naturally 
planned her "3rd Gr ade-C i tv-of ~the~Utor Id Report" , on 
Bei j inq . The report was due during the first week of June 
1989. 

World history began to unfold in breathtaking grandeur 
and each days newspapers made Allison's 3rd GRADE REPORT, all 
too real - 

The magnificence, courage, euphoria, hope and naivete of 
a million demonstrators. . .and the People's Liberation Army 
members who joined them. . an Tiananmen Square. ..turned. The 
goals of a new life were snatched away. Raw power, jealousy, 
feudalism and rage. . .punished people who wanted a just, 
rational and prosperous societv. Chinese citizens simply 
wanted to choose their leaders ana to change those leaders 
often BECAUSE ... THEY KNEW THAT THE LAST EMPEROR WAS NOT THE 
LAST EMPEROR. 

Today I would like to report to you. I would like to 
relate tne experiences of our trip-.. as the first Off ic ia 1 
U.S. Educat lonal De leq a t ion i n P Q 0. to enter The Peoples 
Republic of China, since the ustonc massacre of Chinese 
citizens in Tiananmen Square m June 1989. 



The trip was historic and extraordinary. 

Cne of the goals of this zanfer&nce i s to find meaning 
in the description of this experience. Meaning can come from 
a remembrance memorializing this Denchmar^ m tne history of 
1.13 oillion Chinese people, in re-ey^eriencmg the 
inspiration and suffering, in choosing an attitude and 
finally in ACTION. 

It is ^ne purpose of this conference to curse the 
darkness.. .but also to light a candle. 

*lhat follows is mv report to the community. 



&' MSTCQPYAVJUIME 



WHAT FOLLOWS THIS INTRODUCTION IS A I HOUR 
30 MINUTE PRESENTATION 



TIANANMEN SQUARE: 1989,1990 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON THE ORGANIZATION AND 
CONTENT OF THIS CONFERENCE , CONTACT j 



MR. ROBERT RUTH 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT SPECIALIST 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
C5D 26 
61-15 OCEANIA STREET 
BAYS IDE. NEW YORK 1136^ 
7 18-SS5-9379 



j 
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WOMEN IN CHINA 



OBJECTIVES 
CONTENT 

1. Students will gain insight into the differences between urban and rural 
China. 

2. Students will learn fhat China is a land of many contradictions. 

3. Students will gain greater understanding of the differences between 
traditional and modern China. 

4. Students will gain some knowledge of the system of education, family life 
and government in China today. 

5. Students will gain knowledge of the variety of expectations, roles and the 
variety of working experiences of women in China. 

6. Students will assess the achievements and problems of Chinese woman 
and to see the commonality in the female experience of Chinese and 
American women. 

7. Students will learn more about themselves through the study of others. 
SKILL OBJECTIVES 

1. Students will improve critical reading and thinking skills. 

2. Students will work cooperatively in assessing each other s work through 
peer review. 

3. Students will improve f,heir analytical skills through assignments which 
focus on comparison and contrast questions. 

4. Students will improve their research skills by exploring one aspect of life 
in China in library research. 

5. Students will develop interviewing skills for oral history. 

sm 



CHINESE WOMEN 



LESSON PLAN / ASSIGNMENT SHEET 

DAT 1 - Introduce the topic by showing slides taken while in China (see 
enclosed list of slides to be shown) The teacher should not make any 
personal comments at this time. It would help to have a tape of Chinese 
music playing in the background. Break the class into small groups and ask 
each group to share their impressions of China and women in China after 
viewing the slides. 

-Teachers who have no slides to show could begin with student 
oral readings from QEUfl£S£_LiY£$Land personal Voices p assed out by the 
teacher at the beginning of class. After a number of selections have been 
read, the class can then break into small groups to share their impressions 

- Hand out Assignment Sheet for the unit and the Paper 
Assignment. 



Homework - Make a list of your impressions of China and the role of 
women in China based on the slides you saw in class and your small group 
discussions. 

- Reading Assignment: See "Selected Bibliography For 
Teachers and Students." 



DAT 2 - Show slides again with teacher adding her impressions and 
information from enclosed list. 

- Introduce idea of interviewing American Women. Discuss 
techniques of interviewing, whom to interview and possible questions. Pass 
out interviewing sheets. 

Homework - Begin interviewing American women. 



DAT 3 - Discuss interviews completed to date - Review interviewing 
techniques, and discuss any problems encountered. Add additional 
questions to interview sheets. 

- Srw Video - Longbow Trilogy Part I (SMALL HAPPINESS) 
, . .(show first 30 minutes of the tape) This video is 
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widely available. 



Homework- Reading Assignment See "Selected Bibliography for 
Teachers and Students." 
- Complete interviews and begin to focus on one area of 
comparison between women in China and women in 
the United States. 



DAT 4 - Show Longbow Trilogy - Part I - (last 30 minutes of the tape) 

- (Last 10 minutes of class) - Divide into groups and make a list of 
the comparisons between rural and urban women in China . 

Homework - Complete interviews 

- Make a list of comparisons between rural and urban 
women in China based upon the tape "Small 
Happiness" and your small group discussions. 

-Reading Assignment: "See Selected Bibliography for 
Teachers and Students. 



DAT 5 * Library Research - Teacher works with individuals on determing 
their area of interest working towards developing their thesis statement 
Students may use the resources of the library for additional research. 

N.B. Students may work in groups to brainstorm on possible essay 
topics / areas of comparison. 



Homework - Write the introduction for the paper including a thesis 
statement and outline the rest of the paper. Be sure to follow the directions 
on the paper assignment sheet. Make note of further interviews and 
research needed to complete the paper. Bring outline, notes and books to 
class tomorrow. 



DAT 6 - Students bring introduction and outline to class. They are to 
work in pairs for a peer review of their work to date. They should use the 
Peer Review Sheet which is included with this unit. The teacher goes about 
the class to trouble shoot and to answer questions. If the students are 



finished with their peer review, they may begin working on the body of the 
paper. 

Homework - Complete paper using the paper assignment sheet as a 
guideline. 

DAT 7 - Paper Due at the start of class. 

-Call on individuals to share conclusions with the class . This sharing 
of information could extend into the following class day. 
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LIST OF SLIDES TO BE SHOWN TO STUDENTS. 



1. students exercising in the yard of an elementary school - most of the 
leaders are boys - one girl leader. 

2. room of tiny beds in a preschool 

3. line of bicycles at a middle school 

4. classroom - middle school in the city 

5. classroom in a village school - list of grades on the wall. 

6. several slides of women working in cloisonne factory 

7. woman professor at Beijing Normal University 

8. woman translator - Beijing Normal university 

9. woman acrobats in Shanghai 

10. woman rehersing an opera performance 

1 1 . woman sweeping the streets 

12. woman at the market 

13. woman at the Hyatt Hotel gift shop 

14. woman patroling the neighborhood in Kunming 

15. -several posters for the One-Child Policy 

1 6. mother with child 

17. father with child 

18. day- tare center Kunming 

19. day- care center Beijing 

20. several slides of woman with bound feet 

21. picture bride and groom 

22. girls in minority dress 

23. rubbing doors in the Imperial City (to have a boy) 

24. many women looking at one "little emperor" 

25. day-care center in the village cooperative 

26. woman in a rice paddy 

27. women threshing rice 

28. woman making carpets 

29. woman carving jade 

30. women washing clothes in a stream 

31. women holding hands in Kunming 

32. young girls holding hands along the street 

33. women at an embroidery factory 

34. woman making paper cuts 

35. slide from museum in Dali showing Bai wedding customs 

36. woman making pottery in a village cooperative 

37. building for the Woman's Assocaition of Shanghai 

38. woman dishing out herbal medicine perscription 

39. young girls lined up for inspection in the Shanghai Hilton Hotel 
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PAPER ASSIGNMENT 

In a short 2 - 3 page paper (500 - 750 words) compare and contrast one 
aspect of Lhe lives of Chinese women with that of American 
women. Be sure to include an introduction with an appropriate setting and 
thesis statement at the beginning and a concluding paragraph at the end. In 
developing the body of the paper be sure to choose two to three points to 
elaborate in detail with supporting evidence. Include « title page, footnotes, 
(formal or informal) and a bibliography of works consulted and people 

# 

interviewed. 



o 
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PAPER COMPARING ONE ASPECT OF THE LIVES OF CHINESE AND 
AMERICAN WOMEN 

PEER REVIEW FORM 



DIRECTIONS: You are to work in pairs evaluating each other s papers. 

1. First read the entire paper without stopping for comment or 

clarification. 

2. Reread it a second time using the following check list Be sure to 
write your comments where appropriate instead of merely checking YES or 

NO. 
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I INTRODUCTION 


YES 


NO , 


COMMENTS 1 


A. Has the student provided the 
setting and context for the thesis? 




i \ 




B. Does it contain a thesis statement 
which is focused and clearly 
expressed? 




■ *- - - M 


C. Does it contain the 2 - 3 points 
which the student will explore in 
detail in tne oooy 01 tne paper ( 






D. Has the student avoided the use 
the pers xal pronoun? 




i 


II, BODY OF THE PAPffi 

A. Has the student taken each point 
mentioned in the introduction and 
developed it in a separate paragraph 
in the body of the paper? 




i 


r , 


B. Has the student provided evidence 
to support each major argument? 










* 




i 
1 



C Has the student contrasted 
each point with the experience of 
American women? 

D. Are the arguments in the body 
of the paper taken up in the same 
order as in the thesis statement? 



HI CONCLUSION 

Has the student included a conclusion 
which summarizes the paper and, if 
possible, provides the historical 
perspective for his/her conclusion? 



YES. 



m COMMENT 



I M7 

r o 
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INTERVIEW SHEET 



Interviewing is rarely as simple as it seems. To make sure you get the 
most out of your interview you need to be prepared. The dearer you are 
about what it is you want to know, the more productive your interview will 
be. A list of questions drawn up before the interviews will help focus and 
standarize the discussions. 

If possible you might find it useful to tape record your talks. If you 
use a tape recorder, test it out beforehand and make sure your batteries are 
new if you need to rely on them. Here is a list of questions in several 
categories which might be helpful to help you get started. As you proceed 
with the interviews make revisions in your questions as needed. 

Try to interview a cross-section of women from a variety of 
backgrounds. 



N.B. A list of possible interview questions is attached to this sheet. 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



FAMILr BACKGROUND 

1. How many brothers and sisters are tnere in vour tamily" > What are 
their ages? 

2. What kind of relationship did you have with your brothers and/or 
sisters? To whom were you the closest when you were qrowing up ? 
Has that changed? 

3. What kind of relationship did vou have with your mother? vour 
father? To whom were you the closest when you were growing up? 
Has it cnanged? 

4. What expectations did your family (parents, grandparents, etc- J 
have of you" 1 

5. To what extent and in what wavs were their expectations shaped by 
the tact that vou are female? 

6. What were the major positive influences from vour rami 1 y back- 
ground on your growth and development as a female in our society? 

7- What were the major drawbacks from your family background on your 
growth and development as a female in our -ciety" 

EDUCATION 

t. DescriDe vour educational background. 

2. In what wavs have vour educational experiences oeen shaped by the 
fact that you are female"' 

3. what were the major positive influences in .our education on your 
growth and development as a female in our sec : 2t v 

4. What were the major neqative influences in .our education on your 
growth and development as a female in our society" 

5. Do vou think the education ot air is is changing in our society"' 
If so, how? 

WORK. (This category of guest ions should also be .-.caressed to those 
women who work full time at home taking care a- the t-amilv.J 

1. what did vou want to be when vou qrrw up" 

2. Have you fulfilled that dream" I f not, why not" 1 

... What were the major influences on your choice of care&r'" 

4. To wnat degree and in wh*r <' was your career choice shaped by 
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the + act that vcu are female" 

5. In what ways has your being female aide: the development of vour 
career ? 

eu In what ways has your bexnq female hindered tne development of 
vour career^ 

7« Has it become nardsr or easier tor women to succeed in your career 
area in the past ten vears~ 

S« Wt.at effect do vou e:;^sct vour Deinq remaie to have on your future 
in you career* 

9. Do you thi m: the work roi es ot women are chanqi nq in our society ^ 
If so, how 7 

FAttlLV LIFE 

1 * Are vou presently involved in a f ami 1 v as a wife and /or mother"? If 
so, describe it. 

2m How does vour being H^naie shape vour role : n your family? 

3* Da your familv responsi bi i l t i conflict with vour job responsi- 
bilities^' 

4* If you nave a dauqnter- nave >ou conscious. chosen to do some- 
thing in raising her Decausti = r,e is a t *^ma - 

5. If vou have a <~on, have /ou consc i »"-.:si v cn« *n to do something 
in raising hi in c-ecause he is a male 

a. Do vou think the role or women in the tamii. is changing in our 
societv? If so, hew' 



MISCELLANEOUS 

1. How were and i,re vour expectations for vour-- -it U^oed bv .our 
being temaie~ 

2* Do vou believe there are basic differences oetween men and women 
It so* what are thev ? 

3# Woul d vou rather be a mai e or a t emal e and /jr 

4. Do vou believe women are i; more intuitive* more emotional « 

3) more in touch with their feelings, 4> more interested in rela- 
tionships than men*" 

5- What ouant men learn tram women to do bet t er 

o. What ought women learn tram men to do better^ 
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NOTES ON CHINESE WOMEN 



THE FOLLOWING NOTES WERE ASSEMBLED BY SLOAN SABLE AND 
DEBORAH DOYLE FOLLOWING THEIR VISIT TO CHINA JUNE 28, 1990 TO JULY 
28, 1990. THEY ARE BASED UPON NOTES COMPILED FROM LECTURES TO THE 
SECONDARY TEACHERS IN THE FULBRIGHT SEMINAR ABROAD PROGRAM 
AND FROM EXTENSIVE INTERVIEWS AND DISCUSSIONS WITH CHINESE 
WOMEN FROM MANY WALKS OF LIFE. IN READING THE FOLLOWING KEEP IN 
MIND TH>T ONE U.S. DOLLAR EQUALS APPROXIMATELY 4.7 CHINESE YUAN. 

I. LIFE CYCLE 

A. CHILDHOOD 

-A girl is considered to be a "small happiness because boys are 
preferred. 

-Traditionally a boy stayed in the family while a girl went to the 
husband s family. This is changing in cities today. 

-While the government forbids infanticide, it is still prevalent in the 
countryside according to our sources. 

- The penalty for infanticide is a fine; the penalty for drug dealing is. 

death. 

-In the cities nurses told us there is access to wide use of 
amniocentesis and abortion to avoid having female children. 

-Because of the population crisis in China, the government has 
instituted a One-Child Policy. This makes giving birth to a daughter less 
desireable. 



-Women are caught in a bind to have one child and also to have a son. 

-Many Chinese expressed the concern that the One-Child Policy was 
creating "Little Emperors" and "Little Empresses" who were spoiled and self- 
centered. Every need of these children is catered to by parents and 
grandparents. 

-One person described the One-Child Policy to us as "Six planets 
(parents and grandparents) revolving around the sun (child)." 

-Special concessions, monthly stipends and other special privileges go 
to a familiy which commits itself to the One-Child Policy. If a family ignores 
the policy and has a second child, the government does not provide an 
education for that child, the family could have trouble getting promotions 
in their jobs, and there are no health benefits for that child. There are 
penalties for those who violate the policy. Only minority families are 
permitted to deviate from this policy. They are allowed two children. 
Professor Wong stated tnat exceptions are made for minorities because 
some of the minority groups are very small and might die out if they could 
not have more than one child. 

-The One -Child policy is ignored in some rural areas where it is more 
difficult to enforce. Boys are absolutely needed in the labor-intensive work 
of the countryside and to exploit new opportunities in the free economy. 
People can move and not be detected with more than one child. 

-One speaker felt the emphasis in promoting the policy should be on 
education. Presently, the government tries to enforce the policy through 
advertising posters and by atsessing fines (2000 Yuan}. 

-A speaker in a neighborhood association told us that if a child is born 
who is disabled or mentally retarded, the family is allowed to have another 

o child. Also, she mentioned that if both parents are only children, they are 
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allowed to have two children. Someone in each neighborhood association 
goes to the households to talk about family planning. 

-A young guide in Guilin said her mother was a counselor for the One- 
Child Policy. She works in her neighborhood and talks to people about the 
necessity of the policy and provides them with birth control information. 

-We talked to several people in the cities who fully accepted and in 
fact enjoyed their one child who was a girl 

-Interview with Ms. Guo, a young interpreter in Beijing. She stated 
that some young women don t want children because it spoils their figures. 
Also, they worry that they can't take care of them. Day -care centers are not 
always satisfactory because there are too many children in them. She 
preferred to have one person take care of a child but thought it would be 
too expensive. She also said that families must register births with the 
government (called Wu Kou) and it was not easy to get around this policy, 
especially in the cities. 

-Professor Zhang -(Beijing ) spoke of the traditional roles of women in 
folktales in China. There are bad stepmothers who send stepdaughters to 
the woods or beat their stepsons. There are also good wives who rescue 
their husbands and women who are loyal to their husbands and fathers. 

-Professor Wong in Beijing repeated the necessity of the One-Child 
Policy but pointed out that the problems arising from one-child homes 
were difficult to handle. 

- Professor Wang - quoted Mao s saying, "when women get degraded 
the whole world gets degraded." While he stated that there have been great 
strides for women since 1949, he also quoted Mao's saying: "the sky is high 
for women, but their wings are heavy." 

-Population in China - If every 4 people in China stood on top of each 
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other, they would keep going until they reached the moon. In China in 1950 
each person was on 4.5 square meters; in 1975 - each was on 3.6 square 
meters. In China 12 people occupy the same area as 1 American. 
B. ADOLECENCE 

-There is less dating overall compared to teenagers than in the United 

States. 

-Some speakers were concerned about the "love affairs ' of teenagers, 
but this seemed to be more dating than "love affairs." 

-In cities there is some parent/child strife and a desire by the 
children to have more freedom. 

-An evening was spent speaking English with many young students in 
Kunmging. When asked what they liked to do in their spare time, the 
students answered "work with my computer," "play the piano, " "go to the 
movies and "go hiking outside the city." After much questioning about 
their favorite music, some said "classical,'' others "piano," and finally one said 
"Madonna," and another "Michael Jackson." 

-Ms. Guo, a young interpreter, told us her younger sister doesn t 
always listen to her parents. She is more open in her "love affairs" than Guo 
was. She said there is some teenage pregnancy. The pressures that young 
people feel are homework (sometimes at least 4 hours a night), relationships 
with parents and stress about passing the exams for senior middle school, 
and for university. 

-Ms Wong, a young Bai interpreter, (age 19), told us she likes to dance 
and sing with her girl friends. She goes with boys on picnics. She said boys 
help girls with studying and girls help boys with cooking. She liked going to 
university more (Shangdong) because she has more fun. Overall, she feels 
that boys have a better chance of finding a job than girls. 
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C. MARRIAGE 

-Earlier in the rural areas than in the city. 
Rural -B/2Q -.G/ 18 Urban B/25; G/23 

-In some areas of the countryside the girl wears sun glasses during 
the marriage ceremony because she is so shy. She also wears a mirror to 
ward off evil spirits. 

-In the cities, the arranged marriage seems to be a thing of the past 
and in some cases people marry without the consent of their parents. 

-Some Western style wedding dresses were seen in photographs and 
in window displays intowns. 

-Women live with the husband s family in the countr ~;de but most 
likely in one or the other s work unit (don wei) in the city. 

- Discussion with the Roman Catholic Bishop and with the head of the 
Catholic Patriotic Society. They pointed out that more women than men are 
active in the Church. They said that the female nature is kind and that 
women are in the home and therefore loyal to religion. Also, in the family 
the wife and mother is the educator of the children. There is a Chinese 
saying that the women are one half of the sky. Because of family planning 
they ask young persons to marry and bear children later. 
-Cost of basic things - 200,000 Yuan- Toyota car (4.7 Yuan - $1.00) 

2,380 Yuan - 20 inch color television (US$507) 
1,960 Yuan = small refrigerator ($418) 
5,000 Yuan - upright piano ($1060) 

-Marriage age is regulated locally. 

-In the countryside the young people ci~rry earlier. They want to 
bare children earlier to have a better life. Some marry earlier than the legal 
age. -The country people want more children, especially boys. 
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-Interview with three young minority girts at the Pali Minority Middle 
School - One hoped to become a biologist and another a lawyer but they 
each expressed the view that after marriage they would return to their 
home village and would not work but would raise their children. 

-Interview with Ms. Guo. an interpreter. If couples belong to a work 
unit (don wei) like Beijing Normal University, they can't find common 
housing until at least the age of thirty. She is lucky to be in her husband's 
housing unit and therefore they have their own two room apartment . She 
shares the housework with her husband. He likes to cook. In the countryside 
women do more cooking than men because the men are needed in the fields. 

- Professor Feng . The One -Child Policy is a suggestion not law. 
Violators in the city will be fined. 

Pr ojection - 1.2 Billion by the year 2000 
Goal ~ 9.4 per 1000 increase 
Now - 14 per 1000 increase 
If don't decrease, 1.3 billion by the year 2000 

- Neighborhood Association - Has dances for young people to meet 
other young people. The people sign up and tell about their background and 
an older person matches them up. 

- Popular Television program in Shanghai - Men and Women go on 
the air and tell about themselves and what kind of a partner they are 
looking for. There is then time at the television station, and young people 
come down to meet each other. 

- Discussion with Ms. Hu Shi-gin, a woman professor in Xi'an - Women 
are often ostracized after a divorce. The divorce is often looked upon as \h*i 
woman's fault. 



-Discussion with a woman at the Neighborhood Association - The 
association plays a role in divorce. It has a small mediation group, and they 
attempt mediation at first The police station in the neighborhood is 
involved also. 

D. CAREERS FOR WOMEN 

- At every lecture a woman served us tea. At the Minority University 
in Kunming, a woman seemed to hold an important position. She seemed to 
be in charge of the meeting, yet she served us tea and fruit in the 
afternoon. 

" Professor lin Shu-iian - on the role of women in the CCP since 1949. 
There are now many women deputies, and the party hopes for more. She 
couldn't remember the exact number, but it is still fewer than it should be. 

-I nterview with Ms. Guo. a teacher of English at Beijing Normal 
University, on woman and college teaching. You don t make very much 
money. Teaching used to be a much more respected profession. She also 
feels that many students now want jobs not so much for the respect of the 
job as for the oppportunity to get more money. The best paying jobs now 
are in the joint-ventures and in the hotels for foreigners. 

-Ms. Guo also spoke of the number of students who can t go abroad 
since the events of last June." You must wo~k for five years after 
graduation, receive a scholarship from abroad or else pay the government 
2000 Yuan for each year of education up to five years. 

-Ms. Guo receives 70 Yuan a month plus 50 Yuan from teaching in 
night : oi This can be compared to a regular bell cap at the Hyatt Hotel 
in Xiafc who receives 200 Yuan a month, and his supervisor who receives 
300 yuan a month. ' 377 



- Ms. Guo feels that there is equal pay for men and woman in the 
universities but probably not in the joint -ventures. She is told that women 
are not . sked to translate as much in the Foreign Language Department of 
Beijing Normal University, We had only one female translator out of eight 
translators in Beijing. 

- Interview with a vouna woman who works in the bookstore of the 
Hvatt Hotel in Xi'an She is a supervisor of three other women and makes 
about 240 Yuan a month. She makes more than her mother or father who 
work in a clothing factory . 

-Interview with voung girls who work in the gift shop at the Hyatt 
Hotel in Xi'an. T hey each receive 200 Yuan a month. Carl;' their manager, 
receives 240 Yuan a month. Carl went to the Shaanxi Foreign Language 
Institute for a two year program. He has a one-hour bicycle ride to get to 
work. His father works in a car factory, and he lives in his father's work 
unit. One of the young girls, 'Evelyn,'' is the youngest of three children. She 
makes 200 Yuan a month. Her mother and father are teachers in the 
Shaanxi Business Management Institute. One brother teaches in a middle 
school. She makes more than anyone in her family. She attended the 
Shaanxi BMI for two years. The young men and women who work in these 
hotels take English names because it is easier for their boss to remember 
them. Several of these young people said they liked their new names. 

- Women wo rking in an embroidery factory. Most of the people who 
work in the factory are women. It was well lit and had a pleasant work 
atmosphere. The women work a 48 hour work week and earn about 100 
Yuan a month. It is very exacting work but is creative in that they often 
seem to be creating designs, and they work very intricate stitches. They are 

paid by the piece and get more money for an increased length of service. 
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- Women wor king tftp jade factory. They work at machines and cut 
and polish the jade which is made into jewelry , or carvings. They are 
started at 50 to 60 Yuan a month. After about 20 years they receive about 
200 Yuan for a 48 hour work week. The women do most of the cutting of the 
jade. 

-Interview with a wealthy peasant family outside of Xi'an. The 
family had two children. The mother, father and one set of grandparents 
lived in the house. The mother worked in the fields and gave 10% of her 
produce to the government and was able to keep the rest to sell. The families 
pay a 5% "administrative fee to the village township. The husband and son 
work in the village repairing cars and earn 6000 Yuan and 1000 Yuan a 
year, 

- Interview with women at the Shanghai Opera. They receive 4 - 5 
years training, An older star will receive about 400 Yuan a month while a 
younger star receives about 200 Yuan a month. The male roles in this 
section of the the opera company are all played by females. 

- Discussion w ith doctor at Shanghai hospital. Woman doctors 
represent about 50% of the total number of doctors in both traditional and 
Western medicine. They receive about 200 Yuan a month. A woman doctor 
we met in Kunming left medicine because of the long hours and low pay and 
was working in the Foreign Affairs office of the Kunming Medical College 
where the shorter hours, more pay, and the opportunity to spend more time 
with her child appealed to her, 

-Interview with a retired couple running a Mom/Poo" Store in Xian. - 
They sell newspapers, beer, soda and icecream. They are both retired and 
receive about 150 Yuan a month in retirement. They work all day and 
evening in their shop,j>ay 200 Yuan a montfciaihe government in fees and 



take home an additional 1 50 Yuan. They live in a two room apartment with 
their two sons, a daughter-in-law and a two-year-old grandchild. They store 
the supplies for their shop in the living room of the apartment. 

- Women Musicians/Composers. We heard a recording of an Erhu solo 
played by a famous woman musician. Music Professor Yang said there is a 
well- known woman composer of scenes in Mongolia, but he couldn't 
remember her name. A young girl played the pipa in a demonstration for 
our group, but clearly the number of musicians seen and the responses of 
Professor Yang lead us to believe that opportunities for woman in music are 
not as great as those for men. 

- Woman as College Professors. One half of the professors at Beijing 
Normal University are women. There are many more female college 
professors in China than in the United States. 

- Women wor king in a carpet factory in Shanghai. They earn 200 
Yuan a month. About two thirds of the factory workers are women. This is 
very skilled work and involves working very quickly. 

- Interview w ith Ms. Wong, a college student in Pali. She is studying 
in the Foreign Language and Literature Department of Shangdong University. 
She felt that boys and girls receive equal treatment in foreign language at 
the university, but boys have a better chance of finding quality jobs after 
university. 

- Interview with Yi-Xuan. an administrator in Secondary Education in 
Kunming. He said that many work units don't want to accept women. He 
feels that women are "physically and psychologically*' inferior. He said that 
women are unreliable and always out and can't do leavy work." Women 
are needed to take care of sick children because men's jobs are more 
important, and therefore men can t take time off from work. 
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B. RETIREMENT 



-Retirement for teachers - Males - 60; Females - 55 
-Life expectancy - Males - 72; Females • 76 
-Ms. Guo s grandmother lives in a cave dwelling near Xian. She sleeps 
a Kang, a brick bed. Her feet used to be bound. Guo hasnt seen her since 
1985. 

-Retirement age for most jobs - Women « 50 and Men - 60. You retire 
at 75 - 100% of your salary. The government is considering adjusting the 
difference in retirement age. 

-Neighborhood Associations organize retirement groups. They have 
sewing, bridge, cooking, fishing and tai-chi groups 

-Many retired people supplement their income. Fifty percent of the 
workers go back to work and get double salary. If they receive over 420 
Yuan a month, they must pay a tax. Most double salaries are not over that 
amount. 

-Neighborhood Association - There are neighborhood Aunties. ' These 
are retired women and sometimes men who keep order in the streets. There 
are some in each building to keep track of bad elements (thieves). 

-Mr Li, guide in Shanghai - said that retired men park cars at the Ye 
Yuan Gardens and earn about 1 Yuan a day. 

-Retired teacher in Shanghai - Was earning 200 Yuan a month when 
she retired; Now she receives 160 Yuan a month. 



II. WOMEN IN EDUCATION 
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A. PRESCHOOL/K I NDERG A RDEN 

-Visit to a day-care cent er in geijing - Children separated by age up to 
age six. There were 25 - 30 in eaclr group. Each group occupied two rooms 
with a bathroom and washing area and place to hang their clothes in 
between the two rooms. One room was filled with small beds so that they 
could nap. Two teachers monitored each group, and their room had some 
creative art work displayed. The state paid 27 Yuan a month for each child 
to attend, and their families paid 3 Yuan. 

-Visit to a village dav care center outside of Xi'an. This 
preschool/kindergarden operates in the summer while the parents are 
working. One group of 2 - 3 year olds were seated on small stools looking 
out at us as we came through to visit. They were ail seated quietly and were 
very well behaved. Another group of 4 - 5 year olds were singing and 
dancing accompanied by a small organ. They didn t seem distracted by our 
visit. Another group similar to this was doing the same thing, They were far 
from our view and did not seem to be doing it "just for show. " 

-A Chinese woman who works for the American Embassy sends her 
five-yea-old son to a state-run boarding kindergarden fr^m Monday 
morning until Saturday afternoon. 
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B. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

-41 years ago in 1949 at the time of liberation 80% of the country was 
illiterate. Now that number is down to 20%. 

-97% of elementary age students are in school. 
-There are 8 million full-time teachers in both secondary and primary 
o schools'. .^S2 



-There is now compulsory education for nine years. In the cities, it is 
for twelve years, thus education is no longer just for the elite. 

-Schools operate six days a week. There are standarized exams to 
move to each higher level 

-In math and science females are better at the elementary level but 
this has reversed itself by upper middle school 

-Twelve percent of elementary students drop out before middle - 
school This is mostly in the rural areas. 

C. MIDDLE SCHOOL/HIGH SCHOOL 

- In the past, 50 % of students went to junior middle school and 30% 
to senior- middle school and 3-4% to the university. Now there is education 
for all students, and therefore they try to have nine years of compulsory 
education and twelve years of education in the cities. 

- There is a required course in "Political Studies " in which the students 
study the relationship of people to the country and to their unit. 

- There is an emphasis on moral responsibility which includes 
morality, and physical responsibility (labor). They need to know how to 
work with their hands." 

- Some of the problems with students at this level according to 
Professor Tao of the Education Department of Beijing Normal University are 
that some students dislike studying. Some students say that in the United 
States they have "lively" studies, and the students are not bored as they 
sometimes are in China. Some students have problems with their parents, 
others start smoking and others have bien found cheating on exams. He was 
also concerned that some start "love affairs" which he explained as beginning 
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to write letters and dating. However he emphasized that there are no unwed 
mothers and no problems with drugs. 

-With math and science the females are a little ahead in junior middle 
school, but by senior middle school it is apparent the males are better, 
especially in terms of abstract thinking skills such as physics. Professor Tao 
said that the cause of tb«s is found in the biology of females. They mature 
earlier and begin love affairs earlier. Therefore females marry earlier. Also, 
with the long history of feudalism in China," females lack self esteem. He 
said, we believe they are the same and am do the same as male students." 
At one point the Chinese tried women's schools so women could compete and 
be encouraged to study without distractions. But problems developed 
because the girls became isolated and strange around the boys. 

-There are key middle schools where the students are carefully 
selected. To enter them you must pass a 2 part exam with a total of 196 
points or 98% on each part. 

- Distribution of boy /girls in middle schools. - 

Grade 1 of junior middle school - more girls than boys 
Senior year of senior middle school - more boys than girls 

-There are two tracks in middle school - the liberal arts and the 
math/science tracks. 

-Professor Wong of the Higher Education Department of Beijing Normal 
University feels that the examination system doesn't develop the whole 
student. It doesn t take the well-being of the student into consideration. 
Many high school students drop out because there is no hope for them to 
pass the college entrance examinations. 
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-The university exams last three days and are from two hours to one 
half day in length. There are private evening schools and tutors to help 
students prepare for these exams. 

-Before the end of junior middle school about 25% of the students 
drop out. There is pressure by parents for women to drop out of school. 
This tendancy was confirmed during our interviews with the girls at the 
minority school in Dall 

-Discussions with students at the Dali Minority Middle School - The 
girls were noticabiy shier than the boys. When asked what they wanted to 
be, they looked down and blushed. The English teacher said they lacked 
confidence. Despite their shyness the girls tended to speak better English 
than the boys when they were in smaller groups. One third of the staff of 
Dali Middle School are women. The number of students with male siblings 
was greater than the number wi'ti female siblings. The boys said they 
respect aggressive girls but want to surpass them. The senior middle school 
girls said they don t think about marriage now because it seems too far off. 
In this school, 75 - 80% of the senior middle school are boys because many 
girls drop out after junior middle school. The boys classes are sometimes 
called "monk s classes" because so many of the girls have dropped out to 
help out at home or to marry early. 
D. COLLEGE 

-Exams for entrance 10 the university - must score 582 total points on 
six exams - that is a 97% average. Minority students may score six points 
lower, but they are at a disadvantage because the exams are given in the 
Mandarin language, not the minority languages. 

-Some students, who just miss the cut off, are admitted to the 
university if their parents pay about 1500^*0 a year. 



- Interview with Ms. Guo, a translator and teacher of English at Beijing 
Normal University - Her sister just missed the 582 score, so her parents 
paid 1800 Yuan a year, and she went to Beijing Normal University for two 
years to study tourism. She now works at the information desk of a large 
joint-venture hotel. 

- Professor Wong told us that once students are admitted to the 
university, ttey relax. Some in higher education have difficulty getting jobs. 
They need to have more students study applied science and technology. He 
said that bell hops, joint-venture hotel shop girls and waitresses make twice 
as much as university professors. At Beijing Normal University about one 
half of the students are women, but the percentage varies from school to 
school. There are many in languages and in the medical fields but fewer in 
the Colleges of Metalurgy and Engineering. He stated that a problem comes 
with job assignments. The boys get taken first even if they are less 
qualified. They are trying to overcome the "traditional feudal values of the 
country since liberation." 

III. RURAL WOMEN 

-65% of the population is below thirty years of age. 

-500 million of the population are below twenty years of age. 

-80% of the population live in the countryside. 

-Professor Feng said the children are thought to bring good fortune 
especially in old age. Childless couples are discriminated against Boys are 
vastly preferred to girls. Girls are thrown out "like dirty water" because 
they are not of any use. A couple will bear children until they get a boy. 
Even at Beijing Normal University a professor had ten children until he got a 
boy. With economic reforms, the desire to have children in the countryside 



is greater. Fines are levied but now the peasants are getting richer and can 
afford to pay the fine. Those who can t pay say, "this is a socialist country 
and it can't let us starve." 

-In the countryside there is much intermarriage and often birth 
defects result. 

-Professor Ye said that the responsibility system in the countryside 
encourages initiative, and therefore there has been an increase in the 
production of grain. 

IV SISTERHOOD 

-Ms. Wong in Dali said the in her university (Shangdong) groups of 
girls get together and talk things over. 

-At the Dali Minority Middle Schhooi the girls spend their free time 
with each other, not with the boys. 
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SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 



This bibliography is designed to provide background reading 
•for teacher* and sources for teachers to draw uoon in designing the 
student readings assigned in the "Lesson Plan / Assignment Sheet." 
Since reading levels vary widely in tne ninth and tenth grades, it 
would be best if teachers choose readings for their own students which 
they deem appropriate in length and difficulty. Teachers might even 
decide to make up a packet of a variety of readings about women in 
China today from the materials listed below and let students choose 
their own readings deoendmg upon tne focus of their paper topics. 

Bmqham, Marjorie w. and Susan H. brass. Wgmen_ I n_Mgdern_Ch lna^. St. 
Louis Park, Mn.a Glennurst Publications. Inc. 1980. 

While the readinq level of Wgmen_ i.n_Modern_Qh^na is 
appropriate for students in seventh through tenth grades, it is 
clearl v dated. It is e«tremeiv reaoabie, provides numerous short 
excepts from contemporary sources and interesting pictures and 
illustrations. Both teachers and students mav find it useful 
oackground tor the proiect. 

Selections from China_yai 1 -^News, July. 1990 are included at the end 
of this curriculum project. WtiiQa-6«it Y^News is an English language 
newspaper published bv the People s Republic of China and distributed 
throughout China to tnqiish-speakxng foreigners. Teachers may select 
some of '.nesa articles tor student reading as .ell as use them to 
discuss c<w to handle and interpret different .oints ot view in 
primarv source materials. 

Croii. Elizabeth. un t ntfsejygmen^gir.cejiag. u^ndcr.j -i.od Books Ltd. 5 
Armani , N.f.: M. E. Sharpe, 198-*. 

._.-;i nese^wqmen^Since^Mag. is much more up to date than toomen_.lQ 
tfQdern _Unin a .""but the "readinq l&vel is more difficult. It provides 
excellent bac*arouna for teachers and abie sti. :?«->ts :n nintn and tenth 
grades. some ot the chactars mciudsd are "Peasant W\_-;r.en , ''Uroan 
Working Women. " 'Domestic Labour and Child Care," "Love, Marriage and 
Divorce" and "One-Child Family. ' Ch. inese^Women jSinceJiao would be a 
verv useful addition to materials tor library ssearch. ElisaBetn 
Croii has also edited with Delu Da win and Per.-v Kane Chi.na_s_Qne 
Ch i 1 d_Pgl icy published by Macmiiian in 1985. 

Honiq. Emily and Gail Her shatter. personal J/oi c^s:,_Chi nese J*gmen_In 
t.uf?_i ...f .•- btantora: .^cantord university hress. 1988. 

Per zonal _vgi ces presents a very recent study of Chinese women 
and their concerns. Each chapter is a combination ot scholarly 
discussion at issues and con t&'W or arv accounts from a varietv of 
Chinese sources such as newspapers and interviews with Chinese women. 
The scholarly discussions provide excellent background for teachers, 
and most of tne primary sources can easily be read by ninth and tenth 



graders. Some at tr*e chapters included are "browinc jp Female, " M The 
Pleasures ot Adornment.' Making a Frien-5: Changing Patterns ot 
Courtship,* "Marriage," Vamiiy Relations,' 1 "Divorce* and "women and 
war k • " 



Another source for both teachers and students is r.i-.e "Notes sjn Chinese 

Women 0 assembled by Deoorah Doyle and 5loan -abi^ rouna it tne end of 

this curriculum project and based upon lectures and interviews during 
their trip to China in Jul v, i'** 



Zhanq Xin;;m and panq fe. uh 1 nese^L: v^:5 : jjrai _Hi.stqr v_ot on tern- 
BQC^Cx^Cn: na i'rans-, ov w. j. r . oenner and ^Siia Davin. 
New fork: Pantheon books, 

QdLOese^ives is an extreme! v valuable source for both 
teacher 3 and students, Znana uirun ana sand re conducted interviews 
throuqnout China aimost halt ot wnicn were? with women di-scussing 
important aspects ot their lives, ihe ::cer views are i ivelv, 
interesting and easv reacinq tor ninth and tenth arade students and 
are an excellent source tcr student assigned readings. Chapter topics 
whicn include the most pertinent interviews with women are "Livings," 
"lAJav Up," 'btates Gt Homage.' Peasants, " "Workers,' ''Service/' 
'Loners, 'netting tin, Handicaps and youth*' 
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CHINA: A PATTERN OF TRADITION AND TRANSFORMATION 

a nine week unit for high school students in Asian History and/or 
World History course* 

The purposes for this course are; 

a. to understand China and Chinese society by placing the 1939 
Tiananmen Turmoil in perspective to an ancient, huge, and cum- 
bersom nation that has for centuries had to deal with change: 
authoritatively and often with violence. 

b. to explore how China has and continues to try to maintain her 
identity (TI) and how its desires to modernise (TONG) have his- 
torically created major problems for her and continue to do so 
today* , 

c. to see the effects of modernization and internationalization upon 
contemporary Chinese culture and to ascertain how these create 
problems for China that are very similar to our own in the United 
States* 

d. to promote a greater understanding of China and her people so nec- 
essary in being able to live compatibly in an ever shrinking world. 

To accomplish these objectives the folic wing techniques will be used: 

1* INTRODUCTION: since history is a "selection" of facts used to 
support an author's and even a nation's point of view, history 
is biased* 

- a comparison of "TIME" magazine's report on the Tiananmen 
Turmoil of 1989 with that of the official Chinese government 
view of that event: "The Truth About the Beijing Turmoil: 1989" 
{Beijing Publishing House) 

2. A CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF CHINA PARALLELING CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 
AND POLICIES WITH THOSE OF PAST PERIODS 

a* issue: authoritarian leadership with military support 

This can be seen as early as the Shang Dynasty: 16th century 
BC to 11th century BC as a means of controlling a huge area, 
many people, warding off foreign intruders, or conquering a 
weakened Dynasty and maintaing .control of the people* TVu. IV t f c f 

b. issue: succession of power and loyalty 

Who will replace Deng Xiaoping? What difficulties have there 
been since the death of Mao and lack of clear succession to him? 
These issues are particularly apparent throughout Chinese historj 
as one Dynasty is overthrown by another to be. For example, 
once a subordinate nation within the Shang Dynasty the Zhou 
Dynasty overthrew the Shang while fighting off barbarians* 
A more recent example would be the lack of continuity after 
Sun Yat-sen's death, and prior to that the N^w^U sfs over- 
throw of the Manchus who were unable to deal with the effects 
of westerners (foreigners) upon their civilization. 
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e« issue: authoritarian leadership as if it were mandated 5 
from Heaven ™ 

The Chinese ruler as receiving his mandate from Heaven tt 

climaxed during the Ming Dynasty with the creation of m 

the Forebidden City and the Temple of Heavenly Peace* 

It suggests a people submitting to another form of auth- ft 

oritarianism - that backed by the unkown aura of devine £»' 

power* This semes reflected again during the Great 

Cultural Revolution of Mao's rule* m 

d. issue: along with the "mandate from heaven" a parallel * 
belief evolved: if a ruler was cruel , lasy, or did not 
care for his people* they could overthrow him, Tho oeople 
then carried out God's punishment - the removal of Uie 
mandate from Heaven* 

The Han Dynasty fell in part because of peasant rebellions* 
Other examples of this can be seen with the Talping He belli 
against the Manchus, and the secret societies, i.e. the m 
Boxers - resisting both foreigners and the Manchus.* The ■ 
student movements of both May 4, and Tiananmen represent 
that need for "purification". * TW- U«v\j ft*v*eU-. 

e. issue: regional factionalism | 
This has brought about warlord rule at various times 



inis mas orougirc aouut warxora ruxe ax, various times m 
throughout Chinese history. For instance the Zhou Dynasty ■ 
collapsed when kings could no longer control their lords, 
whi«h lords then made alliances with barbarians to become 
independent of the king and then fought among themselves* 
A period of warlord ism followed the attempt of Sun Tat -sen 
to democratise China* 



e. issue: the rise and revival of religion 



I 
I 

presently Protestantism is accepted in China, Catholicism a 
having a smaller membership because the Pope only recognise! 
the Catholic Church of Taiwan as the Church of China. ■ 
The early Chinese beliefs of Taoism, Legalism, and Confucian- 
ism were born as a response to the insecurities created by ■ 
warring states. Buddhism came into China from the north ■ 
around 300 AD due to barbarian Invasions at that time. 
It gained many converts because it preached that worldly m 
troubles were merely an illusion. | 

I 
I 



f. issue: periods in which religion has been forebidden* 



The elimination of religion during the Great Cultural 
Revolution and currently today's governmental attempt to 
assimilate all nationalities into the People's Republic 
- saying that religion is allowed but that only the "old" 
belong to such faiths as Buddhism is such an illustration* 
' King Zheng 200 years BC not only burned Confucian books m 
rD ? r but had 460 Confucian scholars burned alive* During the ■ 



Tang Dynasty in the 9th century AD one emperor destroyed 
40 9 000 Buddhist shrines and over 4,000 monestaries. 

g. issue: the bureaucratic system including examinations 

The Chinese bureaucracies can be traced back to King Zheng* 
Although a Legalist he established state authority over all 
people through detailed use of uniform laws. The Han Dynasty 
established a professional administrative system for governing 
the empire* The civil service system was introduced and later 
during the Tang Dynasty that system became more intensified* 
During the Han Dynasty Confucianism was made the official state 
philosophy and in later centuries when dynasties fell or 
barbarians invaded China, the Confucian scholars kept the 
government departments running. This system maintained con- 
tinuity of Chinese civilisations during civil wars* The same 
kind of bureaucratic control was instituted by Mao Ze Dang and 
climaxed during the Great Cultural Revolution. Just as the 
Kan Dynasty established new policies to end suffering and 
discontent after the death of King Zheng, i.e* less severe 
penalties for breaking laws, reduced taxes for farmers, etc., 
the present government of China has relaxed some of its 
stringent regulations, i.e. permission is no longer needed for 
a first child, marriage laws have been amended to make divorce 
easier, some form of private economy has been established to 
allow Chinese peasants and city workers the opportunity to 
make a profit. 

h. issue: the commune and community responsibility 

Such concepts existed long before the Communist Revolution 
and Mao's thought. During the Wei Dynasty established by the 
Toba (3&*5 AD - $34 AD) the Equal Field System in which the 
government gave land grants to families which were returned to 
to the state for redistribution upon the death of the grantee* 
The collective responsibility system made people resoonsible 
for one another's behavior* In the 1630* Hung, leader of the 
Taiping Rebellion, created a basic military organization that 
foreshadowed the Communist movement of the 20th century* 

A World History ond/or Asian Studies teacher can easily use this 
approach by continuously making analogies to the present by using 
his/her current text for historical background information* 

3* UTILIZING LITERATURE FROM DIFFERENT PERIODS OF CHINESE HISTORY 
TO GIVE STUDENTS A GREATER FEELING FOR THE DIFFERENT PERIODS 
OF THE CIVILIZATION THEY ARE STUDYING. Such literature should 
accompany each of the "issues" studied. ("*2>) 

Along with the more contemporary literature slides that I 
took while in China will help students better grasp the concept 
of tradition and change. Also, "documentary" readings published 
by the Beijing Publishing House, clearly an <*rm of the government, 
will demonstrate differences in attitudes during the fifties, the 
Great Cultural Revolution, and the present* 
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In reading the stories it is important that the students are 
able to digest ("process" being the term used in educational jargon), 
even internalize the stories by making and thus seeing analogies to 
themselves. In this way they develop an understanding, hopefully 
empathy for China - or for that matter any culture studied as well 
as new insights into themselves and their own society* 

It is worthwhile to occassionally read a story aloud to the class 
This helps students conjure up new images* 

Whether the story is read aloud to the class or students read 
quitely on their own, they should be expected to givejf written re- 
sponses* They should be given "guide" questions from which they may 
select several for exploration. Here are S3>me examples: 

- Describe the relationship between the daughter and her father. If 
you are a Jfirl, how is this similar of different from your own re- 
lationship with your father? If you are a boy, can you think of a 
girl/father relationship that is similar? Explain why or why not? 
tfhat do you learn about the Chinese culture from this relationship? 
In comparing; this to your own or one with which you are familiar 
show how Chinese and American people and/or their culture are sim- 
ilar and yet different. 

- V/hat kind of images did this story provoke in your mind? What 
specifically do you remember about these images or the way they 
were presented? Kow do they tie in with experiences you have had 
in real life? 

Examples of readings and their use: 

1. role of women 

"A Matrimonial Feud" written in the last century deals with a 
beautiful, well-to-do young lady who deceives and iiumiliates a 
mean father, who wants to marry his son to this girl* In the end 
her father coincident ally arranges marriage to the man she loves* 

-"Gold Flower's Story" from Jack Belden's CHINA SHAKES THE WORLD, 1949 
describes liberation of peasant women from the cruelty of arranged 
marriages in a strictly male dominated society* 

As I use these stories, they will be accompanied by slides that I 
took of Chinese families and homes. 

2* love in China 

Pearl Buck - "The lood V/ife" 

"A Matrimonial Feud" - 1693 

Ba Jin - "Autumn in Spring" 

Road to Life - "Dating in Mitile School" 



3. Father/Daughter relations (1950s) 



Gao Ying - "Dajie and Her Father" 
Du Pengcheng - "My Young Friend" 
Xu Huaizhong - "The Girl who soLd Wine" 
4. tradition confronts change 

"The New Road" by Pearl Buck, 1933 - is a story of an older man 
who kept a hot-water shop that he wanted, as is tradition, to 
hand down to his son. His son was not interested, appeared lasy 
to his father. The son, who joined the revolution, came to his 
father's humble home, in uniform, a3 part of the Red Guard to 
evict him from Jiis home to make way for a new road. 

Slides I have taken with this story in raind demonstrate the 
still primitive coal fired boilers that heat water in China 
today, pictures of the wide roads, the destruction of old 
compounds to make way for new high rise anartments - in other 
words a pattern still continuing today from the time the story 
was written in the 1930s. 

*** *- 1 >" %V 

r f * r f % (y% *f+ 

accounts from PORTRAITS CF ORDINARY CHINESE, 1990 %ive a clue 
to the combination of old and new China. ''The Latrine Cleaner* 1 
presents a reasonable account of the yet primitive means of san- 
itation clean-up in over populated China, while the "Hairdresser" 
shows that a young man who failed the exa:,is, still can do what he 
wants, and can make a good deal of money. The conflict of joint 
corporate ventures between state owned f ctories and American 
private enterprise are hinted at in "Union Leader". 

Again photos I have taken representing the lack of highly mechan- 
ized methods of sanitation and transportation alongside the mod- 
ern buses and trucks should help reinforce the many issues of 
tradition and change. 

Among the reading materials available for this section are: 

CHINESE STORIES, H # K. Douglas, (translator, Graham Srash, 
Singapore, 1893, 1990 

CHINA SHAKES THE V/ORLD, Jack Uelden, Monthly Review Press, 
New York, 1949, 1970 

FROM THE OTHER SHE OF THE RIVER; A SELF PORTRAIT CF CHI*'A TODAY. 
K. H. Fan, K. T. Fan, Doubleday, New York, 1975 

PORTRAITS OF ORDINARY CJ03ESE, Liu Bingwen, Xiong Lei, Foreign 
Language Press, Beijing, 1990 

3<M 
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SC-D OF LIFE, China Reconstructs, Beijing, 1989 

TVKMTT SEVEN SHORT STORIES, Pearl S # Buck, Sun Dial Press, New 
York, 1933 

AUTUMN IN SPRING AN*D OTHER STORIES, Ba Jin, Panda Books, Beijing, 
196U 

STORIES FROM THE THIRTIES, Panda Books, Beijing, 19&2 
CHINESE STORIES FROM THE FIFTIES, Panda Books, Beijing, 1984 
Video tapes available for this course are: 
CHINA'S ONE CHILD POLICY, NOVA, early 1930s 

HEART OF THE DRAGON, Public Broadcasting System, 12 part series 

ONE VILLAGE IN CHINA: THE LOIJG 30W TRILOGY, films by Carma Hinton 
and Richard Gordon, 1935 

4. TO ESTABLISH A SENSE CF CONTINUITY, TO REVIEW, AND TC BRIflG 
CLOSURE TO THIS UNIT, THE FOLLOWING rllNDS CF M'ESTICNS ARE 
RAISED FOR DISCUSSION AND REFLECTION: 

V/hat are the effects of joint economic ventures upon China? How 
is the attitude oov.-ard foreigners changing'; 

How is burgeoining capitalism for the common person adding to the 
dissatisfaction of the Chinese people, i,e. the taxi cab driver 
earns more than a doctor or engineer? Since China is trying to 
reduce the school drop-out rate, what is the percentage of students 
who quit to open their own "stall" under the new economic policy? 
Might this be increasing? 

Since freedom always accompanies modernization, since the 
accompanying responsibilities with freedom are usually absent, what 
advantages and disadvantages are evolving for the Chinese people? 

How is the Chinese government still trying to preserve its tradition- 
al and even overwhelming sense of "self -pride" over the huge pop- 
ulation? 

How doe'.? the government and th'3 "party" - to which only :» mall" 
percentage of people belong - still effectively control China? 

How - if at all - is the educational system changing to meet the 
needs of 1.1 billion people? Is the examination system changing 
at all to meet the new methods of teaching and the new needs of 
the country? 

3*5 
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To what extent is religious freedom and pride in minority 
nationalities compatible with a socialist government that must 
provide for and govern 1.1 billion people? 

To what extent is independent thinking, emphasis upon the in- 
dividual developing in China, and uhat kinds of conflict does 
this bring about? 

Student evaluation will be based on: 

the interpretive essays they will be writing 

their factual knowledge as expressed through their writing 

the strength of comments and insights made during active class 
participation. 




David 0. Solmitz 
iladison High School 
Iladison, ME 04950 



September 1990 
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Fulbr • ght-Hays Seminar, Summer-1990 
Tradition and Transformation 
June 25 - July 28, 1990 
Gary Swalley 

Titles The Sights and Sounds of China 

Objective: Using collected artifacts, tapes, slides, and 
observations, students will embark on a study 
of traditional and contemporary China. 

Relationship to teachings: I applied to the seminar "Tradition 
and Transformation" to bring back a trunk of materials for 
hands-on research and learning. These materials along with 
additional student research will be housed in our district's 
cultural museum for dissemination throughout the junior high 
and elementary grades. What follows is a listing of ideas 
and materials in hopes of assisting future Fulbright scholars 
in obtaining materials and resources as they journey through 
the wonders of China. 

The Sights and Sounds of China: 

1. Chinese Language Tapes/30, Educational Service Corp., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Two audio cassettes and a phrase dictionary. 

2. Take slides of street banners, bill boards, shop signs, and 
posters. Catch the attention of your audience by giving 
them a feel of walking through the neighborhood. If you 
can, ask for a poster or two to include in your artifact' s 
trunk. 

3. Collect several copies of Chinese newspapers in both Chinese 
and English editions. Try to have both copies printed on 
the same date. Upon return home find a copy of your local 
and national paper published on the similar date. These 
materials will provide students with the opportunity to see 
and research news from both sides. 

4. Have students do a comparative study of the front pages of all 
papers housed in the trunk. Same idea could apply to compar- 
ing advertisements, sports' coverage, editorials, the environ- 
ment, and trade and commerce. 

5. At hotel, copy list of hotel regulations in Chinese and English. 
Often, the translation is an experience to read. Don't forget 
to make a copy of the laundry lists too. This material gives 
you a great comparison of the language and monetary units. You 
can make copies and use with students in class. 

6. Ask for a menu when you dine out in China. Students will enjoy 
comparing menu to a local restaurant's bill of fare. 

7. Interview Chinese exchange students or community members on 
their experiences of learning English as a second language. 

8. During your travels, obtain tapes of all types of music: tra- 
ditional, rock, ceremonial. Tapes make great background music 
for slide presentations. Also, look for American songs recorded 
in Chinese. You'll be able to play both :„nd provide students 
with some understanding of what is being performed. (I recom- 

m Q mertd Christmas carols.) QQ7 
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9. Writing Activity from Community Learning Connections , Inc . 
Boston, MA s "Introduction to Chinese Writing-The Eight 
Basic Strokes" - Activity provides background information/ 
list of materials needed for activity, and step-by-step 
directions. Activity designed by M.B. Kalat and E.F.Hoer- 
mann. 



Bei j ing: 

1. Obtain slide packages from vendors at all historic and cul- 

tural sites. Important to have best photographs for this 
city in order for students to create a walking tour through 
China's capital with such sites as: the Imperial Palace, 
Temple of Heaven, Great Wall, Ming Tombs , Great Hall of the 
People The Chairman Mao Memorial Hall, and Tian'anmen Square. 
Have students create a script and have Last Emperor serve 
as the guide. 

2. Using slides, recreate a tour through a cloisonne factory. 

Have samples of cloisonne in trunk to display after the 
presentations. Discuss wording conditions, salary, and 
skill of craftsmen. 

3. Obtain hands-on props to make presentations more interesting 

such as: emperor's hat, Chairman Mao cap and souvenir bag, 
robes, flags, statues / handiwork, and souvenir buttons and 
programs. Encourage students to use and distribute these 
props during presentations. 

4. Purchase several large maps at bookstores or department stores. 

Your scholar/escort will know the best place. A real find is 
a world juap printed in Chinese with the time zones in place. 
A suggestion is to purchase a similar map printed in English. 
Having both maps, makes any comparisons easier to grasp, espec- 
ially for younger students. It is a good idea to buy several 
to keep on display at all times. 

5. Have students create a travel brochure. An excellent source 

for ideas and guidelines is published in China Connections / 
Boston, MA. 

6. A copy of the book, Portraits of Ordinary People by Liu Bing- 

wen and Xiong Lei is a must for the artifact trunk. This 
book provides a series of personal interviews of everyday citi- 
zens. It is a fascinating resource for students to select a 
profession and interview American counterpart. Text also pro- 
vides insightful comparisons between the old and the new pro- 
fessions in Chinese society. 

7. Include copies of guide books in your trunk too. The China 

Guidebook 1990 , Harper & Row, gives students a taste of being 
a novice in a new land. Instruct studdnts to do additional 
research on site of interest in Beijing and compare their 
facts and points of interest to the guide book's descriptions. 

ERIC 
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Xian: 

1. Replicas of a terra-cotta soldier and the Bronze Chariots are 

excellent hands-on items to compliment slides from the Qin 
Dynasty Terra-Cotta figures. Again, use the slides to con- 
duct a tour of this world wonder. Have Qin Shi Huang/ him- 
self, serve as the narrator. Excellent text: The First Em- 
peror . 

2. While in Xian, also capture on slides the several joint ven- 

ture hotels. In examining the sites of Xian, have students 
compile a list of reajons why joint venture hotels have lo- 
cated here. 

3. Have research teams or class compare Xian to other cities lo- 

cated along the same latitude/longitude readings. What simil- 
arities or differences are noted. Do physical or political 
features help to explain the comparisons? 

Kunming and Dali: 

1. Collect hats from the various nationalities as you travel 

through the a.reas. Hats are a perfect trunk collectable. 
They provide a sense of character and creativity for the 
students in researching and role playing the various national 
minorities. Also, collect post cards of the minorities to 
pin on hats. 

2. Purchase a stone on site at the Stone Forest in Kunming. 

Students will enjoy touching the rock as they view slide 
show of a climb through the Stone Forest. Chinese rock 
music makes an excellent background for this presentation. 

3. Have students research other natural woniers similar to 

Stone Forest. Tell where they are located and what makes 
these sites unique. 

4. Activity: Chinese Seals: Background and art activity. Display 

Chinese seal carved with your seal. (I suggest that you have 
one made early in the trip.) Have students read background 
of seal's history and prepare to make their own seal using 
a potato as their "stone". Activity described in China 
Connection s Boston, MA. 

5. Using slides of the countryside on route to Dali, have stu- 

dents report on farming practices of these terranced fields. 
Show slides while playing tape of Ancient Chinese Music , pub- 
lished by China Travel and Tourism Press. Tape provides stu- 
dents with sense of serenity and beauty of this pastoral area 

6. Provide students with a map of China and have them trace route 

to Dali. Discuss with class why this area is not considered 
a "normal" tourists 1 attraction. 
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Shanghai : 

1. Children's toys (tops, dolls, kites, playing cards) are a 

find here to include with your artifacts. Samples of hand- 
painted t-shirts and paper cuts make for added craft items. 
These works with dragons and pandas can help in illustrating 
stories and legends. Dragon Tales by Panda Books is a fine 
booklet for reference to Chinese tales and legends. 

2. Have students read and illustrate a tale for an additional 

reference material in the trunk. 

3. Slides of carpet weavers capture the true artistry of these 

fine craftsmen. Portraits of Ordinary People has an ex- 
cellent interview of a woman weaver to correlate with this 
slide presentation. 

4. Snapshots of the harbor in Shanghai also make for a magnifi- 

cent photo of the fifth largest city in the world. Have 
students research the importance of Shanghai to China's 
future economic growth. 



Conclusion; 

Artifacts and materials developed for a trunk will pro- 
provide years of insight and* education to the many sights 
and sounds of China. As each year passes, additional groups 
can add their own unique insights and creativity in explor- 
ing the wonders of both traditional and the ever-changing 
contemporary sides of China. 
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Fulbright-Hays Seminar, Sumraer-1990 
Tradition and Transformation 
June 25 - July 28, 1990 
Gary Swalley 



Title: The Sights and Sounds of China 

Objectives Using collected artifacts, tapes, slides, and 
observations, students will embark on a study 
of traditional and contemporary China. 

Relationship to teachings: I applied to the seminar "Tradition . 
and Transformation" to bring back a trunk of materials for 
hands-on resear:!* and learning. These materials along with 
additional student research will be housed in our district's 
cultural museum for dissemination throughout the junior high 
and elementary grades. What follows is a listing of ideas 
and materials in hopes of assisting future Fulbright scholars 
in obtaining materials and resources as they journey through 
the wonders of China. 

The Sights and Sounds of China: 

1. Chinese Language Tapes/30, Educational Service Corp., Washing- 

ton, D.C. Two audio cassettes and a phrase dictionary. 

2. Take slides of street banners, bill boards, shop signs, and 

posters. Catch the attention of your audience by giving 
them a feel of walking through the neighborhood. If you 
can, ask for a poster or two to include in your artifact* s 
trunk. 

3. Collect several copies of Chinese newspapers in both Chinese 

and English editions. Try to have both copies printed on 
the same date. Upon return home find a copy of your local 
and national paper published on the similar date. These 
materials will provide : tudents with the opportunity to see 
and research news from both sides. 

4. Have students do a compar?tive study of the front pages of all 

papers housed in the trunk. Same idea could apply to compar- 
ing advertisements, sport* ' coverage, editorials, the environ- 
ment, and trade and commerce. 

5. At hotel, copy list of hotel regulations in Chinese and English. 

Often, the translation is an experience to read. Don't forget 
to make a copy of the lajindry li^ts too. This material gives 
you a great comparison of the language aid monetary units- You 
can make copies and use with students in class. 

6. Ask for a menu when you v*j ^e out in Onina . Students will enjoy 

comparing menu to a local restaurant s bill of fare. 

7. Interview Chinese exchange students or community members on 

their experiences of learning English as a second language. 

8. During your travels, obtain tap«es of all types of music: tra- 

ditional, rock, ceremonial. Tapes make ^reat background music 
for slide presentations. Also, look for American songs recorded 
in Chinese. You'll be able to play both and ^**ovide students 
with some understanding of what is being performed. (I recom- 
mend Christmas carta is. } 
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9. Writing Activity from Community Learning Connections. Inc . 
Boston, MA : "Introduction to Chinese Writing-The Eight 
Basic Strokes" - Activity provides background information, 
list of materials needed for activity, and step-by-step 
directions. Activity designed by M.B. Kalat and E.F.Hoer- 
mann . 



Bei j ing : 

1. Obtain slide packages from vendors at all historic and cul- 

tural aites. Important to have best photographs for this 
city in order for students to create a walking tour through 
China's capital with such sites as: the Imperial Palace, 
Temple of Heaven, Great Wall, Ming Tombs, Great Hall of the 
People The Chairman Mao Memorial Hall, and Tian'anmen Square. 
Have students create a script and have Last Emperor serve 
as the guide. 

2. Using slides, recreate a tour through a cloisonne factory. 

Have samples of cloisonne in trunk to display after the 
presentations. Discuss working conditions, salary, and 
skill of craftsmen. 

3. Obtain hands-on props to make presentations more interesting 

such ass emperor's hat, Chairman Mao cap and souvenir bag, 
robes, flags, statues, handiwork, and souvenir buttons and 
programs. Encourage students to use and distribute these 
props during presentations. 

4. Purchase several large maps at bookstores or department stores. 

Your scholar/escort will know the best place. A real find is 
a world map printed in Chinese with the time zones in place. 
A suggestion is to purchase a similar map printed in English. 
Having both maps, makes any comparisons easier to grasp, espec 
ially for^younger students. It is a good idea to buy several 
to keep on display at all times. 

5. Have students create a travel brochure. An excellent source 

for ideas and guidelines is published in China Con nections, 
Boston, MA. 

6. A copy of the book, portraits of Ordinary People by Liu Bing- 

wen and Xiong Lei is a must for the artifact trunk. This 
book provides a series of personal interviews of everyday citi 
zens. It is a fascinating resource for students to select a 
profession and interview American counterpart. Text also pro- 
vides insightful comparisons between the old and the new pro- 
fessions in Chinese society. 

7. Include copies of guide books in your trunk too. The China 

Guidebook 1990 , Harper & Row, gives students a taste of being 
a novice in a new land. Instruct students to do additional 
research on site of interest in Beijing and compare their 
facts and points of interest to the guide book's descriptions. 
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Xian: 

1. Replicas of a terra-cotta soldier and the Bronze Chariots are 

excellent hands-on items to compliment slides from the Qin 
Dynasty Terra-Cotta figures. Again/ use the slides to con- 
duct a tour of this world wonder. Have Qin Shi Huang, him- 
self, serve as the narrator. Excellent texts The First Em - 
peror . 

2. While in Xian, also capture on slides the several joint ven- 

ture hotels, in examining the sites of Xian, have students 
compile a list of reasons why joint venture hotels have lo- 
cated here. 

3. Have research teams or class compare Xian to other cities lo- 

cated along the same latitude/longitude readings. What simil 
arities or differences are noted. Do physical or political 
features help to explain the comparisons? 



Kunming and Dali: 



1. Collect hats from the various nationalities as you travel 

through the areas. Hats are a perfect trunk collectable. 
They provide a sense of character and creativity for the 
students in researching and role playing the various national 
minorities. Also, collect post cards of the minorities to 
pin on hats. 

2. Purchase a stone on site at the Stone Forest in Kunming. 

Students will enjoy touching the rock as they view slide 
show of a climb through the Stone Forest. Chinese rock 
music makes an excellent background for this presentation. 

3. Have students research other natural wonders similar to 

Stone Forest. Tell where they are located and what makes 
these sites unique. 

4. Activity: Chinese Seals; Background and art activity. Display 

Chinese seal carved with your seal. (I suggest that you have 
one made early in the trip.) Have students read background 
of seal's history and prepare to make their own seal using 
a potato as their "stone*. Activity described in C hina 
Connection s Boston, MA. 

5. Using slides of the countryside on route to Dali, have stu- 

dents report on farming practices of these terranced fields. 
Show slides while playing tape of Ancient Chinese Music , pub- 
lished by China Travel and Tourism Press. Tape provides stu- 
dents with sense of serenity and beauty of this pastoral area. 

6. Provide students with a map of China and have them trace rcute 

to Dali. Discuss with class why this area is not considered 
a "normal" tourists' attraction. 
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Shanghai : 

1. Children's toys (tops, dolls, Kites, playing cards) are a 

find here to include with your artifacts. Samples of hand- 
painted t-shirts and paper cuts make for added craft items. 
These works with dragons and pandas can help in illustrating 
stories and legends. Dragon Tales by Panda Books is a fine 
booklet for reference to Chinese tales and legends. 

2. Have students read and illustrate a tale for an additional 

reference material in the trunk. 

3. Slides of carpet weavers capture the true artistry of these 

fine craftsmen. Portraits of Ordinary People has an ex- 
cellent interview of a woman weaver to correlate with this 
slide presentation. 

4. Snapshots of the harbor in Shanghai also make for a magnifi- 

cent photo of the fifth largest city in the world. Have 
students research the importance of Shanghai to China's 
future economic growth. 

Conclusion : 

Artifacts and materials developed for a trunk will pro- 
- provide years of insight and education to the many sights 
and sounds of China. As each year passes, additional groups 
can add their own unique insights and creativity in explor- 
ing the wonders of both traditional and the ever-changing 
contemporary sides of China. 
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The Transformation of the Chinese Family 
The One Child Policy 

Susan Tomlinson 
Mannheim American Middle School 
Mannheim, West Germany 

Pall, 1990 
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Introduction 

This project was designed as the result of a Fulbright 
Summer Seminar Abroad. It is the culmination of four weeks 
of study and research in the Chinese cities of Beijing, 
Kunming, Dali, Xian, and Shanghai. The contents consist of 
five lessons designed for secondary students and background 
reading for the teacher. The lesson plans can be used as a 
unit or individually. 
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Background 



China is the world's roost populous country. Of the 5 
billion people in the world, more than 1/5 are Chinese 
citizens. Between 1949 and 1980 , China's population grew 
from 540 million to 1.1 billion. It is expected that the 
1990 census will show an increase to 1.2 billion. 

There are several reasons for this significant increase. 
After the communist revolution in 1949, living conditions and 
medical care improved. This resulted in a high birth rate, 
low death rate, and high natural growth rate. Additionally, 
the Chinese have always placed importance on having large 
families. This cultural trait coupled with the high natural 
growth rate caused China's population to skyrocket. By 1970 
China had lost control over her growing numbers. 

The tradition of large families is rooted in China's 
history as an agrarian and labor intensive society. More 
children meant more help with the work and providing income. 
It also guaranteed that elderly parents would be well cared 
for. 

The family support system has remained a strong 
influence throughout China's history. In western countries, 
"systems" such as the workers' guilds or the Catholic Church 
provided alternatives or substitutes for the security that 
was once the sole responsibility of the family unit. There 
have been no such systems for the Chinese. Therefore they 
continued to look inward to their extended family unit for 
their sole support. Even today as a socialist country, there 
is no such thing as Social Security. It is not necessary, 
because they have "family insurance." 

This family responsibility becomes even more distinct 
when compared to American family values. From a young age 
Americans are told that they will need to support themselves 
as adults, and they are expected to move out of the house. 
The Chinese know that as adults they will play an integral 
part in the support of their parents, and males will bring 
their wives into the household to assist with this 
responsibility. An American adult living with his or her 
parents is the exception to the rule. It is even wondered 
why he or she cannot support themselves. Yet of the Chinese 
it is expected that they remain in the household to best 
fulfill their role as a contributing member of the family 
unit. 

Even in their language is this responsibility ingrained. 
One of the most insulting names that one person can call 
another is a term that accuses one of being less than a human 
being because of not having lived up to their family 
obligations. 

Consider also the fact that there is no such thing as a 
babysitter in Chinese culture. A concept that Americans 
consider essential for ensuring the allowance of free time 
for parents is nonexistent for the Chinese. Grandparents and 
family members will care for children if the parents need to 
be away from home. There are, of course, day care 



centers sponsored by the government and workplaces for 
supervision luring the work day. But if parents need or want 
to go out after work hours and family help is not available/ 
they will either take the child with them or not go out. The 
idea of paying an older child or an adult to care for 
children is not practiced in Chinese culture. Child care is 
a family responsibility. 

No matter how deep the traditions, though, numbers talk. 
And China's numbers were echoing throughout the nation. The 
chaos of the Cultural Revolution allowed the population to 
grow unchecked. Had Mao Zedong implemented some sort of 
family planning policy during this time, perhaps China would 
have been spared the harshness of the one child policy. But 
he did not, and by the 1970s 12,000,000 babies were being 
born per year. China had to implement some sort of birth 
control policy or face the possibility of being unable to 
manage and provide for a country so large. Problems 
resulting from overpopulation could mean a slow down if not a 
total stalling of their hard-earned modernization efforts. 

It was necessary then for the government to initiate a 
family planning policy. The first attempt was in the 
mid-seventies when couples were encouraged to have no more 
than 2 chidren. As is typical of China s policies for 
change, state run media explained the duties of its citizens 
to limit their family size. But they had waited too long, 
and the policy was neither effective nor drastic enough to 
affect significant change. By 1980 China had implemented the 
world's first one child policy. 

How then were the Chinese able to initiate a program 
that would shake the foundation of the extended family unit? 
How were they able to convince their people that such a 
drastic measure was necessary? What effects is this policy 
having on this population of more than 1 billion? 

First of all it is a one child policy and not a law. 
Perhaps the difference between these two terms is a matter of 
interpretation, but psychologically "policy" is the better 
word. The good citizens, the good socialists, will do their 
part for their country by adhering to this policy, were it a 
law, it would be unenforceable. But as a policy you can 
reward the adherents, fine or simply not reward the 
offenders, and make allowances for special situations. 

Chinese law states that the permissible ages for 
marriage are 20 for females and 22 for males. The government 
requests, however, that males and females wait until ages 23 
and 25 respectively if at all possible. It is further 
requested that childbearing be postponed until the late 20s. 

This is not an altogether unrealistic request. There 
are severe housing shortages in the cities, and couples who 
must find their own housing must sometimes wait for several 
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years for an apartment. Consider also the fact that since 
the events of June, 1989, all young people wishing to enter 
universities must first spend a year in Military service. 
Both of these factors serve the need to postpone marriage 
until a later age. 

Couples who pledge to have only one child are rewarded 
in several ways. They receive certificates and recognition 
from their community. Mothers are granted a one year paid 
materrity leave. Both parents receive yearly bonuses from 
their professions, and the child's education will be either 
free or inexpensive. Only children receive preferential 
treatment when applying to schools. 

what of those parents who do not make this pledge and 
have not yet decided? They are never allowed to forget about 
this policy. Posters and billboards line city streets 
extolling the virtues of the one child family. Slogans state 
that family planning is the responsibility of everyone, and 
pictures show the happy mother, father, and one child as the 
goal for all. Family planning groups meet at local and 
neighborhood levels. Further influence is provided by "Cadre 
Grandmas," names given to older women who are family planning 
workers in their villages. These workers count births, 
distribute contraceptives, and play an active role in 
persuading couples to limit themselves to one child. Second 
pregnancies will be visited regularly with the goal being a 
decision for abortion. 

Expecting one child for every family is unrealistic, and 
exceptions have to be made. If the mother or father is an 
only child, they may have two children. It is not clear if 
the reasoning behind this is to cushion the shrinking family 
support for the older generation or to reward them for having 
an only child when it was not required. It is also unclear 
as to whether this "allowance" also carries with it the 
privileges received by one child families. Nevertheless, it 
is permitted. Also if the first child is physically or 
mentally disabled, second children are permitted after the 
first child reacnes the age of four. 

When examining the one child policy, the differences 
between urban and rural areas are immediately evident. 
Population growth is more strictly controlled in urban than 
rural areas for several reasons. It is believed that where 
population density is highest and natural resources less 
available that the greatest efforts for population control 
are most needed. In 1982 China's rural population was 79.45% 
as compared to 26% for the U.S. in the same year. China's 
rural population is still highly labor intensive, and the 
need remains for large families to help with the work. There 
is a Chinese saying that in the countryside "the sky is high 
and the emporer is far away." Because of this it is more 
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difficult to monitor and enforce such policies in the rural 
areas* Therefore exceptions are presently made for this 
segment of the people. 

In the rural areas there is less need and less 
opportunity for a higher education, and couples tend to marry 
just below or above the legal marriage age. The feelings 
still exist that the younger they marry and have children, 
the earlier they'll have a more secure life. Fifty to 70% of 
rural couples have a second child. 

Long a practice in Chinese history, infanticide of 
female babies is still a problem in rural areas. The ancient 
Chinese symbol for the term infanticide literally meant the 
drowning of baby girls. Even today the birth of a baby girl 
is called a small happiness as opposed to the great happiness 
of a male child. The importance of physical labor as well as 
the carrying on of the family name and caring for elderly 
parents continues to influence the desire for male children. 
These attitudes and practices have made it necessary to 
modify the family planning practices of the rural population. 

The Han Chinese constitute 94% of the population. Fifty 
five minority nationalities account for the remaining 6%. 
Ethnic minorities in rural areas are allowed 2 children and 3 
or 4 in special cases. 

So what happens when these policies are ignored and more 
children are born? Deductions from income of 5-10% are 
withheld for 7 to 14 years. Fines may be levied in excess of 
2000 yuan per year. This is a large amount considering that 
for some it is more than their yearly income, and for many it 
is more than half. In rural areas farmers may be required to 
sell a portion of their land or turn over to the government 
a percentage of their produce. Professionals will be demoted 
or forced to change jobs. Children will not be admitted to 
the better schools. 

The long held traditions of the large family die hard 
for some, however. Now emerging are people termed "overbirth 
guerillas." They will move to another city each time they 
have a child in addition to their first, knowing that it may 
be years before the bureaucratic paperwork catches up with 
them. Allowed to sell their products on the open market, 
many farmers have become wealthy enough to pay any fines 
levied for "overbirth." There are also those people who can 
have large families and simply say: *i cannot pay, but this 
is a socialist country; and you cannot allow us to starve. " 
And there are those who will not give up the idea of the 
right to have a son. One professor at Beijing Normal 
University had 9 girls before accomplishing his "great 
happiness" of a baby boy. 

Nevertheless, the one child policy remains and with it 
the goal of 1.2 billion citizens at the turn of the century. 
In what ways is this affecting the family structure? What 
kind of people will these children become? 




The Chinese have a tern for the condition of only 
children. They call thee suns surrounded by 6 noons (2 
parents and 2 sets of grandparents). These children are 
their parents' "only chance" at parenthood, and therefore all 
of their energies are devoted to its success. These children 
are lavished with attention from their parents and 
grandparents, and the results are beginning to show 
themselves in the schools. 

Only children tend to be dependent and don't quite know 
how to approach independence when they first encounter the 
school atmosphere. They have spent the first 5 years of 
their lives being "little eaporers" and do not know how to 
relate to their age peers in large groups. Professors 
complain that only children are not easy to deal with. When 
offered guidance, these students complain of interference. 
If they are left to fend for themselves, educators are 
accused of not helping. 

The full effects of China's one child policy will not be 
known for perhaps 10 or even 20 years. It will be at this 
time that these only children will beget a generation who 
will know no aunts or uncles. The large extended family of 
the past will be radically altered. Perhaps the diligence to 
family will be replaced by alligence to self. If so, even 
though the reduction in birth rate is a desired goal, China 
may find itself dealing with an entirely new mentality of its 
citizens. One can only surmise what role this will play in 
the changing face of communism. 
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Day 1-China's One Child Policy 
Objective 

Students will be able to comprehend the concept of 
China's population of 1 billion. 

Materials 

Atlas, Scholastic Update World in Focus Issue 
( Scholastic Update usually publishes a special section each 
October detailing current information concerning population , 
life expectancy, literacy rates, and per capita GNP for the 
countries of the world) , Handout #1 - Natural Changes in the 
Population of China, graph paper. 

Activities 

1. The teacher will introduce students to the concept of 1 
billion by writing on the board or reading the following 
quotes by Professor Tao Wei, Associate Professor and 
Department Head, Beijing Normal University. 

"Our population is now 1.1 billion. If all Chinese 
people were to stand on one another's shoulders, they would 
stratch from the earth to the moon. It would take 80 years 
for this many people to pass through a doorway. The birth 
cards (identification cards) of all Chinese citizens would 
produce a pile higher than the Himalayas." 

"We have too many people and our earth is too small. 
This is a policy of our state." 

"The population projection for the 1990 census is 1.2 
billion." 

"Out of 1 billion people, 65% have been born since 1949. 
The population is young and 65% are less than 30 years old. 
Fifty percent are below the age of 21, and only 5% are over 
65. The average age is 21 which is younger than the world 
average of 22.9." 



2. Using the atlas, compare the area and population of the 
U.S. to that of China. Additional western and Asian 
countries can also be compared. 

3. Students can then use graph paper to make bar graphs 
and/or line graphs to depict the date provided on the 
handout "National Changes in the Population of China." 

4. The teacher will explain the reasons for China's growth 
since 1949 and will introduce students to China's one 
child policy. 




Handout # t 



China—Facts and Figures: Population and Fan* ly Plana! no , 
foreign Languages *>ress, Beijing, 1^90. page 5. * 



Natural Changes in the Population of China 
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Day 2-Getting Married in China 
Objective 

Students will be able to compare and contrast marriage 
customs in China and the United states. 



Materials 

Handout #2, "A Modern Marriage," from The Road of Life . 
Activities 

Students will read the handout "A Modern Marriage" and 
discuss the following questions. 

1. In what ways does Li Xia's wedding ceremony and 
celebration differ from marriage customs in the United 
States? 

2. What are some of the major purchases, of newlywed couples 
in the U.S.? What were the major purchases mentioned in 
the reading? 

3. What were some ways in which the government and the 
workplaces affected Li Xia"s marriage plans? 

4. List several references that were made concerning the 
differences between traditional and modern customs 
associated with marriage. 

5. What do you think are some of the reasons for the 
marriage procedures in China? 
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Handout # 2 

China Reconstructs: What's New in China (38), China Reconstructs Press, Beijing, 1989 



Road of Life 



A Modern Marriage 



LI MA 



I SHALL never forget flic night my husband proposed, Wc 
were walking down a quid. tiee-lincd Mrcu when lie %ud- 
dvnly declared that he loved me and asked if I would m.trry 
him. 

Although we bad worked in Hie same building lor sonic 
lime. I as a Muff reporter for one magazine, he as a translator for 
another maga/inc, al fine I never really noticed him. I am 
extreme!) shot I sighted. When I did pel a dure look. I was 
really attracSed. You might say it was love at first sight, from 
then on. we often look walks and chatted together. I learned 
that this tall fellow, who had been abroad to study, was quite 
intelligent and worked very hard. He was 30 at The time and 
I was 25. almost "too old to get married" according to censer 
vative Chinese tradition. 

I accepted his proposal, and both sets of parents approved 
So we set about making plans for our future. 

/ 1UU KltfUL&T problem was housing. In Chinese cities, 
" " work units usually provide inexpensive housing. Both 
out units were very short of accommodations for married cou- 
ple?; in »ome cases (our or five people from three generations 
were living in one 15-squarc meter room. Our combined salaries 
were less than 200 yuan a month, so renting an apartment, which 
would have cost at least fcOQ yuan a month (the cheapest fur 
private housing), was also out of the question. We thought we 
might have to continue living separately in single-sex dormito- 
ries, and only see each other for walks or to go to the cinema. 
The following spring, however, we had a stroke of luck. 
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My roommate had already been married for six months, and 
she moved out when her husband was allocated a fiat by his 
unit Once I had the room to myself, I began to make it into 
a home for my husband and myself. I took down the posters 
of film stars from the walls and replaced them with brightly 
colored pictures of flowers. We also bought a double bed and 
several comfortable chairs. 

After completing all the registration formalities and going 
to a local hospital for a medical examination # we were finally 
ready to tic the knot. One windy day in April, wc went down 
to the Marriage Registration Office to collect our certificate. I 
gave my husband a 'iovc bean" (a special symbol of love in 
China) in a beautiful heart-shaped box and he gave me a 
Western-style wedding ring. Unfortunately, he had bought the 
ring to fit his own finger, and I could only wear it on my 
thumb! "It s more like a thimble than a ring." I laughed, but 
he wan rather upset, 

We had decided to spend our honeymoon in Jinan in Shan- 
dong province, but before we left wc went to a local department 
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SSt t L^ rCfrigen,t0r ' ^ ektfric* goods, espe- 
cially imported ones, are considered wry importsntwhen a 

cJor m8 L h,nC 8 " d • bk * c!e ' but now refrigerators. 

ed to the isf Tf V"? WflShing machinc * h ^ been add- 
j ill friend of mine even refused to marry her 

boyfriend because he couldn't afford a famousbr a „d Jfrige' 

T wT NAM , Y * ,*« P.r^»«ve hushed Hould als o 

£ " " u e b ' rdc 3nd * r °° m s fami «*« help out with all 

these expend. b«« even though we hud little money, we de- 
cided to do it on out own. 

One of the problem of being an intellectual today in China 

Ike m T "* l0W r * C ° mm0n is tha < "hose who 

make missiles are inferior to those who sell eggs." So mv 
husband had to take on extra work to meet expels. We Z 
cided not to have a wedding banquet, but instead sent TpceW 
candy to our friends and colleagues from work. !ty h3Ed 



**xi*in t fhcad*' congraiulmtiotB on their mania** 
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and I were also rather shy, and felt embarrassed about receiv- 
ing people's congratulations in person. 

We finally made our escape to Jinan, where we spent five 
days, and then traveled to Tianjin. Because we were both over 
25 when we married, we were given 10 days' holiday from 
work for our honeymoon, If we had been under 25, we would 
only have had three days. In Tianjin which is my husband's 
hometown, there are many traditional customs associated with 
marriage- If a son marries, four red "double happiness* charac- 
ters (associated by long custom with weddings) are posted 
outside the house. If a daughter marries, there are only two 
— symbolizing in the old days the superiority of men over 
women. A room is prepared with new bedding, a new mirror 
and a new tea set, everything marked with the characters for 
double happiness. Firecrackers are lit at the gate of the house, 
and then the bride's mother-in-law pins a red velvet flower in 
the bride's hair. 

I felt both embarrassed and excited at the thought of this 
fuss. Fortunately, my new mother-in-law Is not very traditional, 
and we had already told the family that we didn't want a large 
banquet to celebrate our marriage. For part of our s^sy, I 
nervously helped my mother-in-law in the kitchen, and th* time 
passed very quickly. 
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A^TER THE honeymoon, we were both glad to return 
to our own small home in Beijing. A* ion a, we c™ 
tercd our room my husband pt„ down our bags and we Li 
on the edge of the bed holding hand*. The look oJmy huJ 

/T"? ,S I 7 M - Thc f«'« »*c a stage on which our lives 
whclhcr b.uer or sweet, would he played out Wc mighYot arrc! 
somenmcs. and a baby would bring both joy 2 T 
We. but wc felt our love would ovcU everything 
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Day '3 - Practices of New Families in China 



Objective 

Students will be able to discuss differences and 
similarities between practices of American and Chinese new 
families* 

Materials 

Handout #3, "After My Daughter Was Born," from The Road 
of Life . 

Activities 

Students will read the handout and discuss the following 
questions. Major points can be listed on the blackboard. 

1. What are some ways in which Jiang Jialin and her mother 
disagree about child care practices? 

2. How have Jiang Jialin's and her husband's lives changed 
due to the arrival of the baby? 

3. In what ways is this family similar to an American family 
with a newborn baby? In what ways is it different? 

4. Predict what kind of a life this baby may have. How 
might it be different if later she had brothers and 
sisters? 
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Handout #3 

China R ec onstructs: What's Hew in China 
(3d), Cfiina Reconstructs Press, 
ffeTJtng, 1989. 





Road of Life 




4<>3 



After My Daughter Was 

Born 



HANO I1AUN 

ONE SPRING afternoon I was sent to the maternity hospital. 
My baby would soon come into the world! My husband 
and I had been married for seven years. In order to concentrate 

00 work and study, we agreed to delay having a child. 1 was 
33 years old. The doctor had kept a close watch on me and 
advised me to have a caesarean operation for the sake of my 
health. The date was fixed. 

Gazing at the yellow jasmines in the warm sun outside my 
window, I had mixed feelings of excitement and anxiety. The 
young gynecologist came to give me a final antenatal examina- 
tion. "Excellent," she smiled at me. "The little thing was sleep- 
ing and I woke it up." Her friendly attitude put me at ease. 

My husband came once or twice a day to see me as the 
operation drew nearer. He reassured me that everything would 
be all right. He told me my parent* (with whom we were 
living temporarily) had prepared a cozy room and bought a 
Uttle bed for the baby. Our relatives had even started sending 
gifts. "Do you want a boy or a girl?" he asked me. "Of course 
they're the same. I can teach either one how to swim, ride a 
bike and play all kinds of ball games. I can teach him or her 
English, you can teach Chinese..." Seeing how happy he 
was, 1 was happy too. 

TIME SEEMED to stand still in the operating room. 1 don't 
know how long I waited before 1 finally heard a loud, 
clear cry. A nurse soon brought my baby to me. A white 
plaster strip recorded: female, length: 48 cm., weight: 3,200 g. 

1 looked at my baby girl attentively. Her little face was so 
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red and tender, and so strange but also familiar. She had fallen 
if 8g . ai r-, know5n 8 n£Hhin 8 Jbwit mc, her mother, nor the 
world. I felt reassured, as if I had accomplished a glorious 

Two weeks later I left the hospital. My work unit covered 
lhe cosCs of ««y hospitalization and the operation. Back 
•t my parents' house my daughter immediately became the 
center of the family. Everybody wanted to sec her and express 
their affection. As her mother, I felt rather left out. i watched 
everybody bustling about her as I lay in bed 

My husband and I had decided to have only one child 
and to bring it up in our own way, not by conventional methods 
Mother insisted that we should follow her advice. Being a 
doctor and a mother of two children, she had the right to do 
so. But it was too much when she said we were just expert- 
menting with our strange ideas on the baby. My husband 
complained that she was monopolizing our daughter We ran 
into more and more conflicts. People in China often wrap 
infants lightly j n small, thin quilfs or blankets. They believe 
babies sleep belter this way and won't catch cold. Mother 
likes this idea, but I object lo it. The newspapers say it is 
mcorrcct, I explained, as it affects the child s normal physical 
growth, particularly the development of the hands and indirectly 
the brain. She. of course, wouldn't listen to me. So whenever 
she was out, I would untie the wraps to let my daughter stretch 
her arms and legs freely. She must feel more comfortable this 
way. 

Both my husband and 1 are against spoiling the child, but 
as she Is our only daughter sometimes we weaken. Once the 
family was seated having dinner when suddenly we heard my 
daughter's cry. My mother went to have a look and said when 
she returned, "It's okcy. She's doing breathing exercises." 
The child went on crying. My husband stood up but was 
stopped by my moihcr. "It doesn't matter. She's full and 
I've just changed her diaper." I grew so uneasy as 1 listened to 
her continuous cries. Afraid of hurting my mother's feelings 
f remained unmoved at the table. "It's not a problem." I said' 
"The crying has the right rhythm." But 1 was worried that 
tears might fall into her ears. 

Mother required strict breast-feeding times. No mailer 
how the baby cried, she wouldn't let me feed her even ten 

a 
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minutes ahead of time. M |f you're ten minutes early this time/' 
she said, "next time shell cry half an hour curlier." 1 thought 
mother was too mechanical. But later I realized she was correct. 
My daughter was trained like a quartz clock, waking punctually 
when the time came for her to eat. 

MY FATHER is a professional armyman. He made regular 
tours of my room to see his grand-daughter and commented 
giKxI f good/* Just as if he was Inspecting his soldiers. Once in a 
while he would hold her in his arms, like holding a shell, and 
examine her carefully. My husband is a college teacher. Ilcinre 
we had our daughter, he spent much of his time at school. 
Now he finds as much time as possible to return home to sec 
her. Perhaps men are all clumsy with babies. We deprived 
him of the right to look after her except fur changing her diapers. 
1 mocked him, telling him that he had only become a qualified 
father by washing diapers, but h<; was serious when he said we 
needed to hold her in our arms several times a day to give her 
a feeling of safety. I knew he got this idea from the Complete 
Library of Child h.rrsing. 

Like other parents with ottly one child, we hoped to rabe 
our daughter in a scientific way. I started listening to the 
"Child Carc" radio program when I was pregnant, and bought 
Knowledge for Parents, Health Consultations and many oilier 
books. I wanted to learn about child psychology, nutrition and 
disease prevention. I still turn to them when I have difficulties. 
I had six months' maternity leave with full pay. This is an 
incentive on the part of the government to encourage mothers 
who ptan to have only one chila. When my daughter was two 
months old we moved from my parents* apartment to one of 
our own- I began to take care of my daughter by myself, and 
found there were so many things ! had to learn to be a good 
mother. 1 was protid at my daughter's regular check ups 
when the doctor pr*:*ed both her physical and intellectual 
development. 

I watched my daughter learn to raise her head, turn over 
in bed and sit by herself. As she changed, some of my rules 
at home changed too. I used to criticize my husband for being 
messy, but now I made our rooms messier than he ever did. 
with milk bottles, diapers and toys thrown everywhere. My 
husband and i stopped our regular stroll after supper. We 
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used the time to bathe our daughter, nurse her, wash her clothes 
and diapers, and do other things for her. When she fell asleep, 
my husband prepared his lessons and I read books, newspapers, 
or wrote letters. 

It is strange that although with a child we are much busier 
than before, we have more contact with other people. Friends 
visit us more frequently to offer us advice on our daughter. 
As everybody is busy, neighbors in our apartment building often 
greet each other only in passageways or on the staircase. Now 
when ok! people see my baby, they come over to caress her and 
ask question. Young mothers examine her with a critical eye. 
We often exchange our experiences of looking after children, 
I discovered kids have a world of their own. Little ones, no 
matter how spoiled by their parents* always appear sensible 
before children even younger than themselves. They call them 
younger sister or brother, and touch them in a cute and loving 
way. Even in parks and on the street people have shown so 
much affection to my daughter. 
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THE MID- AUTUMN FESTIVAL b • tine for family reunions 
in China. We spew the evening of the f estiva] and also the 
six-month anniversary of my daughter's birth with my parents. 
While we were sipping jasmine tea and eating moon cakes, 
our conversation naturally turned to our daughter. Grandmother 
hoped she would, like her, become a doctor. Grandpa said 
personal qualities are most important. He wanted her to be 
loyal and useful to the country and the people. Her father 
wished her life would be full of sunshine and said be would 
teach her fishing as soon as the was able to learn. As her 
mother. I want to do everything for her. 



Day 4-Family Planning Practices 
Objectives 

Students will be able to list and analyze ways in which 
government workers influence family planning in China. 

Materials 

Handout #4, "Vital Role of the Old Aunties" and handout 
#5, "She's One of the Family." 

Activities 

The following questions can be used to lead discussion 
or as a writing assignment. 

1. List the ways in which the "old aunties" are responsible 
for the overseeing of neighborhood districts. 

2. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the 
involvement of the neighborhood committees. 

3. Who is responsible for these types of tasks or work in 
the U.S.? Which system do you think is more effective 
and why? 

4. What are some of Cui Shuhua's responsibilities? 

5. What aspect of her job would probably be the most 
difficult? 

6. What are some reasons that Cui Shuhua can feel proud 
about her job? 

7. Why might some people not agree with what Shuhua is 
trying to do? 

8. Write or role play a discussion that Cui Shuhua might 
have with a family who wants a second child. 




Handout #4 * 
China Daily , July 21, 1990, page 4. 



Vital role of the old aunties' 
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•ad 76 1 

A ad 
theeo 



cities 



M dthm* ****** 
coat of thorn are* 

aim ft 

aaatioo with 
AfttrrogroflOfoifo 
the Beijiag- 



old 



^ faaad itM^mteod 

differ* at jabe* 

Their bmbo vital work fachaftse 
Bwlatafaiag pabttc ardor aad 

bob educate javaaflo dsBaqaoato 

togtatod numbers of society, ar- 
raofo pUcomont for tho 
^^aoos^jioj^o^i e^j^i ^iiao^^lodt aad ooro 

,0r NSgfiSood committooo 

eudf*ae* kitting ffioo aad moo- 
quttoee, fire prevention fa tho 
autumn, sad alforeetattaa fa tho 
spring. 

"Neighbourhood committee 
i W mab m took i o c o ogpic uo u* hot 
their faarttntM am aotoworthy," 
aril tho oamp« 

Neighbourhood oatmatttooa are 
doocribod ao "pabhe oorraato of afl 



^^^^^^^^^^^ flfc^ ^l^^^JflT^^ J^fl^fe^C^^ 

Um awds of aS rnfcWwt*, 

Take Um Qfsgakui *>trict of 
WtthM« capital of Haboi Fiawfaoov 
u jui mmpb. Mara timt 14*600 
wtnp toyoflo of wmm otooi vf onto 
lfco fa tho dfatrict Moot of tho* 

ago, their pritwy ochocf*aflO 
c hi id re a wore safforiag train 
i was boobs to 



Tiny oe oar s a eai 
tor raeldoiitar" tha 



By tho oad of fao 
OT9,0fl9 Botghboarhoad security 
conuaittooe with 9.1 adttioa 
aynrtigs had how satah*ohsd fa 
uebea aad iwal GHfaa. 

Maay Members of 
aoighboarbood ooauafttooo are 




daye aad tha 
tha neighbourhood 



Duo to hoaofag 
etflt coonbob fa 
ganorertom to i*s 
root To givo tho 




their time oa 



la reeponee to this, 
aoighboarbood committee* 
throughout tho country hovo 

room* where the elderly eaa whflo 
oaray their thao fhotttwg end play* 
fag fordo or chsasi 



of her bus- 
lastotod that she dhoaM 

Utta^ they tamed to ti * 
aoighboariaodcaBaBHtooior^. 
' Aftor hoariag hath s Idas' 
gv^eraaieoOv a o^^ssdttoo aseiBbor 
critkfaed the basbaad's attitude 



towards hio wife aad edvieed him 
to tiaat her ao an 



- Tha fatebead epologisad to his 
fotoa. They are oa far kaspiqg oa 

eaoy to- 



Oa iaaaary 1* 1999. tha 
Orgaabatkm Law oa tho Ifrbaa 
Nsigbbosrhood Coam&tee of tha 
fsopts*s Republic of Chfaa m m§ pat 



oa focal 
Accenting to tho 



aa 
aad 



H 



of their own. 



for faoUaos, ffagrffagshaa, a 
o a aK g t a du dag city ia Hoaoa Pmo* 
vfaoOt bee 179 aofahboarhood com- 
■skUM, 64 par ck* o< which luv* 
ao ottosa 

Tho monthly oa tley for a 
aoighboarbood committee Jo five 
yaaaati 



eat op othor kfadoof service 
teas, each me kfadecgartoae. 



fahoHtaaoo aad tho 
aharfag of load §n i hoaooo* 



China Daily welcomes letters 
from readers on all local, 
national and international 
subjects. Preference will be 
given to shor* letters. Letters 
should be mailed to: Letter- 4 O ] 
to-the Editor, China Daily, 15 ' L 
Huixin Dongjie, Beijing, 
100029. 
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Life and people / Ente* 



She's one of the family 



i shouted curiae in tor tee tad 
! fWQ threatened Jber with te* 
jury 

^3ut houf tlfeo fsuulj^ p4nsmiui^j 
worker is wdcon^ by her 

l^^94j^ik^P^J^K^8* ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^W^^ ^J^J^j^O^^ 

achieve the goal of the owe chad 
family in her township. 

"Many of our colleagues have 
described our work es the Met dtf* 
fkv't job hi the world,' and that is 
not teaSy en eaaggeretian," said 
Ctd Sfaubua, e family -phmmng 
worker is Huitonggueng township 
hi the oorthera euburb of Beijing. 

Cui, 44, is in charge of family 
planning for W57 households in 
six viBagoe under the township 
en t a i lm ent. Her major reepon* 
s&flity is to go from door to door, 
counting births and giving out con- 
traceptives to make sure that ail 
famffiee follow the call of the State 
which says that one family should 
Jjave no more than one child. 

In the past three years, no 
woman in the township has had a 
second child. The Huflongguang 
township government has been 
honoured as a model unit in family 
planning by the Beijing municipal 
authorities. 

"Until the last few years, many 
people were not ready to co- 
operate." Cui said "You had to 
bear a& their abusive words and 
contemptuous looks while reason- 
ing with them about the advan- 
tages of single-child parenthood. 
But gradually they all came to 
understand our work/' 

In 1978. when she was appointed 
a fufl4ime cadre supervising family 
planning for the whole township, 
she did not quite expect the hard 
times she would have to endure. 

"It was a kind of new work at the 
time when the State had just begun 
to tighten up its population control 
policy/' she said. "I had to start 
from scratch." 

For more than three months she 
travelled in the countryside and 
visited all the sis villages to 
discover violations of the btrth- 
control regulations. . 




*7f s for the good of all to 
villagers. 

Tradition 

People were stil allowed to have 
a second child in 1978 if their first 
child wee four years old. in the first 
five months of that year. Cui found 
more than 10 women in the 
township had become pregnant 
with a second child when '.heir first 
wee under four. Some were preg- 
nant with their third child. 

"When 1 called on these villagers, 
they could hardly understand my 
work and ail called me quedegui 
(evil-doing devffl," Cui said. "So 
many neighbours and friends came 
to persuade me to quit the job. 
They a8 knew it was the kind of 
work that would raefly offend peo- 
ple, especially in the countryside 
where the tradition is that children 
mean wealth." 

But Cui is a stubborn worker. 
Once she accepts an assignment, 
she never gives up. For several 
days she made repeated calls on 
thsee "problem" families, talking 
to them until they were convinced 
of the need for birth control 



haw fewer children, M Cui Shuhua oft** eays to herfolhi 
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"Some people hated me for my 
work. For several nights they 
threw stones at my house and 
scared my whole family awake." 
she recaled. "I actually knew who 
they might be but went to visit 
their homes the nest day as if 
nothing had happened. They were 
my fellow villagers, and 1 behoved 
they would understand it was also 
for their own good to have fewer 
children." 

Cui is the only full- time family 
planning worker in the township, 
but she is in charge of 24 part-time 
assistants, each working in one of 
the six villages or 18 production 
teams in the township with the help 
of two or three volunteers as 
family-planning propagandist* 

An important part of their work 
is keeping a card on each of the 
women, following her from mar- 
riage to age 49. Her detnfle of fami- 
ly members and birth control 
methods are updated every sis 
months. 

Now tbs whole township has 
more than 1.500 woman of child- 
bearing age. More than SO par cant 
of them have taken some bog-term 
contraceptive mateuree like use of 
Intrauterine devices UUDJ or 
sterattstloa, and the real of them 
take cofttrsceptive pOe regularly 



Once, aa angry yoaag vnVfsr 
"Vmt&r thtf ase the Itm after 

thdr fifSt h^Ttife SaSd St6e^8S0^a^ 

after then* eeeaad Mrtk," Cai aaat 
"Stoee lfTOtlM State aaabaoa cat- 
tag for each feaefy fee taw ewly ens 
rhftrl. tratln aanttycasoodaw oocoa d 
«rtk It aBownd far ludiei that 
mast certain ooodetionew ** 

Once, en angry young villager 
came to Cui and made a sera* right 



ta front of her office. The man was 
aaea<oavicC He and hie wife were 
eager * have a second cbiW 
because their first was physical? 
handicapped* Mowei^er, according 
to the Stat* regulation, the second 
bjjrtfc (a Mi ,afewed Mtil *** 6rst 

Despite the man s noisy protest 
Cui was opt moved. Bat in the next 
few days, aha visited hkn and hie 
wife my times, talking with them 
like aa older stater. 

The State regulation ia for the 
welfare of the peopie, shetoWhim. 
"Re member the other veer when 

MWwWVfWWf ^^^^^ ^^^^«^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

you were just released from prison? 
It wae the township gov ernm e n t 
that assigned you a job and helped 
you start a family with more than 
1,000 yuan. 

"On the other hand, 1 don't think 
you want to be hard up by having 
the burden of raising two small 
kids at the eame tune/* 

Persuasion 

With her persistent persuasion, 
the man changed his mind He and 
his wife agreed to wait tiU their 
first child was four. Eventually, , 
when their child was five years old, 
the wife gave birth to a healthy 
baby gal 

"Economic pu ni s hmen t is a ma- 
jor penalty for those who eventual- 
ly have more children than allowed 
in defiance of aB our persuasion," 
she added. Since 1978. the 
township has collected a total of 
men than 9.000 yuan in fines on 

e*tr*~bodget births/' In 1 986, for 
instance, it fined two families 1000 
yuan and 600 yuan each for birth 
control violations. 

Here in Huilongguang township, 
farmers seem to have changed their 
old idea of wanting a large family. 
They have come to realise that they 
are becoming better off with a 
lower birth rata In the past 10 
years, the annual per capita income 
in the township has increased 
steadily. It was 1,760 yuan in 1989, 
compared with only 140 yuan in 



IS 79. Also, es many aa 8ft per cent 
of the farmers have started wqrk- 
i^sg in tovTUshi|j tofej^teta^iss ^^bsee 
most of the toning work has been 
wwichaniBsd 

"Now ww realy don't have to 
work on them that much. Almost 
aM women of cMMtirhg age nee 

,, iinf.i n^»a WS i^m 4*a%aft£MaWWeA» 

cootrscapi i tee ii *n~ mwwwp* 
trwfa^ t^w<*U go to hospital 
to have an abortion on their own in- 
itiative. Some may want to haws a 
second child hi secret, but they are 
more often dissuaded of the idea by 
their own family members." 

in Bekftaa vi&as& a woman got 
pregnant with a second cbM but 
did not eel anyone. Owe day, 
owever, net secret was oiscovemu 
by her mother-in-law, who finally 
succeeded la persuading her to 
have an abortion. 

But thereat* times whaaQd has 

her job done. In early 1968. a 
woman villager was found preg- 
nant for the second time. She had 
twin giris from the first birth, but 
wanted to have a boy because she 
felt she was looked down upon by 
her mother* in-law for net having a 
son. 

When one family«plaaning 
worker cams to persuade her, site 
agreed to have an abortion, but 
later she changed her mind and 
went to her parents' home in 
Xingtang County in neighbouring 
Hebes Province. 

The case was then reported to 
Cui. who decided to go over to talk 
to her personally. Together %ith 
some of her colleagues, Cui reason* 
ed with her for a whole day, trying 
to make her understand thai the 
birth control poficy was also in 
their own interests. 

The woman then asked ;o be 
given a job in the township enter* 
prise. After Cui agreed to her re* 
quest, she went back to Beijing and 
had the abortion. 

When she returned from hospital, 
Cui visited her and brought her 
some good food. By then, the 
woman was regretting her past 
belli wow and said, "You are so 
nice u me that I wiB never forget it 
in ruy bfe. Take my word, I will be 
no am** trouble for you/* 



Day 5 -Spreading the Word of the One Child Policy 



Objective 

Students will be able to identify and analyze ways in 
which China educates its people concerning the one child 
policy. 

Materials 

Handouts #€ and #7 can be photocopied or overhead 
transparencies can be made. 

Activities 

X. The teacher will ask students to brainstorm for a list of 
public service announcements that are seen on T.v. or on 
billboards (e.g. don't drink and drive, give to the 
United Negro College Fund, recycle) . Students will then 
be asked to discuss to what degree they feel that these 
forms of advertisement influence people's opinions and 
actions. 

2. The teacher will present the students with reproductions 
made from the three pages of photos from handout #6. 
Students will then be asked to describe what their 
reactions might be if posters of this kind began to 
appear in their neighborhood. 

3. Students will discuss ways in which they feel they are 
influenced by the media in relationship to family 
structure or family planning or even teenage pregnancies. 
Ask students to recommend additional ways in which China 
might educate or inform its people about the need for 
family planning. 

4. Students will be shown reproductions of the photographs 
from handout #7. Further descriptions of the pictures 
and suggested topics for discussion follow. 

a. This photo depicts a population class in a middle school. 
Students learn about the importance of reducing the 
population of China. It is not a sex education class. 
Information about birth control is not taught at the 
middle school level. There are essentially no unwed 
mothers of school age. What are some possible reasons 
that this problem does not exist in China? 

b. Women who pledge to have only one child receive 
certificates of recognition. Each year that they make 



this pledge, they will receive a cash bonus from the 
government. What are some things for which our 
government "rewards" its citizens? Are these rewards 
effective incentives? 

Notice that the babies here are numbered as opposed to 
wearing name tags. Do you think this makes any 
difference? If so, what? 

Scientists continue to research new ways in which to 
assist with family planning. 

Posters promoting the one child family are found in 
cities all over China. 



Neighborhood committees help to distribute free 
information concerning family planning. 



Handout #6 
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These posters 
people of the 
1940 census. 



in Kunming, Yunnan Province remind 
importance of being counted for the 






X i an 




Handout #7 

Pictures on this and the following page from: 
China—Facts and Figures: Population and Fawily Planning , 



Foreign Languages Press f Beijing, 1990 




A population class at a middle school in 
Hatching County, Liaooing Province. 



Newborns at the Beijing Maternity Hospital 



Women from Daokou Township of Sfctngqi u County, Henan 
Province, who want only one child receive an "Only Child 
Certificate" from the township government, 

A contraceptive device for men, invented by Zhao Shcngcai i vramd fnm 
lefty* president of Shanxi People's Hospital, has achieved good results 




Sidewalk bulletin boards publicizing family planning in Shanghi 
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Medical personnel give information about having healthy 
babies to people at Chang ping County, Beijing. 
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